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FOREWORD 


AM very glad to write a short introduction to Professor 

Gangulee’s brief survey of the development of Indian 
Constitutional Reform from rg11r to the enactment of the 
Constitution Act. There are some things in his book 
which I should have described differently, and I hope 
that some day Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru or Mr. Jayakar, or 
one of the other stalwarts who have been continuously in 
the forefront of the battle for constitutional reform during 
the last fifteen years, will write its history from their own 
experience, for no one can present adequately the tension 
and drama of the story who was not throughout “on the 
inside.”” But Professor Gangulee has done a very useful 
work in attempting to bring ‘into a single perspective the 
main outlines of Indian constitutional development from its 
inception in the Minto-Morley Reforms through the Round 
Table Conference down to the present day. 

I do not believe that most people, in India or in Britain, 
realize the immense significance of the enactment of a Federal 
Constitution for India. Constitution-making seems a little 
at a discount to-day, because the international anarchy in 
which the nations live in this steadily shrinking world of 
ours has produced wars and dictatorships which have swept 
away one Constitution after another. But that is only to 
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say that the central need of mankind is a world Constitution 
within which the nations can carry through reform, both 
social and economic, by pacific means, and cease to destroy 
one another by physical or economic war. Nor, I think, 
does Indian political opinion yet realize the immense signifi- 
cance of that principle of “‘ special responsibility ’’ vested in 
the Viceroy and the Governors of which the Constitution 
is the first formal embodiment. It places the initiative 
and the primary responsibility for government throughout 
the whole domestic field on the shoulders of Ministries re- 
sponsible to the Legislatives and confines the safeguarding 
powers to situations in which the Viceroy and the Governors 
are prepared to state that ministerial policy constitutes a 
grave menace to the stability of government or a breach of 
statutory guarantees. 

No doubt the Indian Constitution is imperfect. No 
doubt it will, in due time, need revision. But history may 
yet say that the substitution at this critical hour of a Con- 
stitution based on responsible Legislatures, both federal and 
provincial, elected on a fairly wide franchise, for the old 
direct British autocracy, saved India from the disasters 
which have overtaken Europe ; from its breaking into war- 
ring fragments based on religion, race or language. The 
Indian Constitution may be as important a milestone as was 
the enactment of the American Constitution 150 years ago. 
Indeed I hope that ere long an Indian Abraham Lincoln will 
arise who will proclaim that the maintenance of Indian 
constitutional unity and the reform of its internal political, 
economic and social conditions, along constitutional lines, is 
of more importance to Indians than any other issue, save that 
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its sons and daughters should take on their own shoulders the 
difficult and dangerous responsibility for the self-government 
of one-sixth of the human race without further delay. 

To those who want to see how the Constitution came into 
being and the main ideas on which it is based, Professor 
Gangulee has provided a valuable introduction. 


LOTHIAN 


PREFACE 


DISTINGUISHED French writer, Monsieur André 

Siegfried, in his book “ England’s Crisis,’’ observes 
that ‘‘the Englishman not only shrinks from the effort 
needed to solve his problems, but he will not even formulate 
them. His mental laziness is extraordinary. It bores him 
to think, and he is particularly hostile when anyone raises 
a discussion of principles upsetting his peace of mind.” 
But, when Indian affairs took a serious turn and Britain’s 
trade with India dwindled to a low figure, he realized that 
the task of finding a solution compatible with the aspiration 
of political India could not be left to a “ muddle-through 
policy.”’ 

India was “‘a key-point in the structure of the Empire,” 
and, therefore, the constitutional issues involving the future 
destinies of a sub-Continent as diverse as Europe required 
exhaustive investigation. The institution of that investi- 
gation, lasting over eight years, was perhaps one of the 
most urgent Imperial tasks that has ever been set before 
‘the Imperial Government. The Government of India Act, 
1935, is based upon a triune policy, namely, unity through 
federation ; responsibility with adequate safeguards; and 
provincial autonomy within the Federation, evolved in the 
‘course of a searching enquiry. In this book I have attempted 
to make a realistic survey of the constitutional problem and 
have described the various stages of discussion and negotia- 
tions which preceded the Act. 
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In 1935 the Empire celebrated the Silver Jubilee of 
King George V’s reign. At the commencement of that 
eventful quarter of a century’s reign, His Majesty laid the 
foundation of the new capital of India. The transference of 
the seat of the Government to an administrative unit inde- 
pendent of provincial administration prepared the way for the 
ultimate form of Indian Constitution being of a federal type. 
What was then a distant goal is now brought within the realm 
of practical politics. I have set out in some detail the politi- 
cal concessions granted to British India before and after the 
War, and have endeavoured to clarify the controversial 
issues by placing before the reader the various conflicting 
opinions in regard to each successive stage through which 
Indian constitutional development has passed during the 
period under review. A continuous account of the events 
that preceded the passing of the Government of India Act, 
1935, may furnish a background which is helpful in under- 
standing the salient features of the measure in a proper per- 
spective. As regards the Act itself I have avoided burdening 
the book with its technical details, but have stated in full 
the broad principles underlying India’s new Constitution. 

How best to apply these principles to the conditions 
obtaining in India provoked a great deal of controversy. 
The debates and discussions at various stages of the investi- 
gation revealed a wide divergence of views among those 
who were concerned with an amicable settlement of the 
problem of the Indian Constitution, and the long contention 
raised the whirlwind of political passion and made the task 
infinitely difficult. I hope that in the following pages I have 
been able to state with accuracy the views of both the 
opponents and supporters of the new Constitution for India. 
My object here is to trace in this controversy those psycho- 
logical factors which have to be taken into consideration for 
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adjusting relations between the divergent interests concerned 
in the making of Federal India. 

There is a legend in Indian Epic! that once upon a 
time the Gods and the Demons churned the ocean to 
recover the lost nectar of immortality. The process of 
churning caused a great upheaval; and although in the 
end the nectar was found, it so happened that the exces- 
sive churning produced poison. The imperative task was 
then to deal with the poison which threatened the lives 
of all creatures. 

The legend has a lesson for the partners in the making 
of Federal India. If in the attempt to recover a ‘ Lost 
Dominion ” there emerges the poison of bitterness and ill- 
feeling, Indian problems will become more insoluble and 
intractable. It is unfortunate that the spirit of intolerance 
should have been so much in evidence in the present con- 
troversy when, to quote the words of Lord Meston, “if 
there was a time for the calm and non-partisan treatment 
of Indian affairs it is to-day.’’ While the supporters of the 
measure of self-government granted to India assert that by 
pursuing the policy of conciliating Indian public opinion 
“‘ within the limits of safety’ the position of Great Britain 
in India will be strengthened, a large section of the British 
public insists that the supreme hold Britain has upon India 
should never be relaxed, and that on the strength of the 
Army and Navy lies the true assurance of Indo-British 
relations. There are responsible men in British public life 
whose utterances on the subject of the new constitutional 
proposals seem to imply that it is an iniquitous crime for the 
Indian political classes to demand a greater share in the 
government of their country. 

On the other hand, there are Indian Nationalists who 
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propose to attain their political goal by the threat of Civil 
Disobedience or by causing obstructions within the Legis- 
latures till their demands are conceded. Simultaneously 
with their demand for Dominion Status, they raise the 
question of the right of secession, and relying on the precedent 
of the Irish Free State they demand also the right of repudi- 
ating debts. And when faced with the realities of the 
Indian situation, they were unable to offer a practical solution 
of some of the fundamental problems, and allowed the 
differences among themselves to develop into communal 
strife. Thus, in the place of mutual confidence and unity 
of purpose, there has been an amazing accumulation of 
mutual suspicion and dissension. The birth of a new Con- 
stitution in such an atmosphere cannot be a happy augury 
for the future. Ifthe framework of the Constitution appears 
to some ‘‘a scheme of shreds and patches,” it would never- 
theless be a grievous error of judgment to indulge in bitter 
hostility and racial antagonism. In the last chapter of the 
book I have, therefore, appealed to all the partners in the 
making of Federal India to apply their minds to the essential 
task of restoring mutual confidence and goodwill. They 
should remember that, to quote the words of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, “‘ the Empire was not built up on trade agreements, 
nor can it be maintained solely by tariffs and preferences. 
It can only be maintained permanently by a clear conviction 
of its ultimate goal—the spiritual unity of the whole British 
Empire. Failure to realize the wider heritage growing out 
of the Imperial connection involves the betrayal of a profound 
Spiritual trust.” If we are not deeply conscious of this trust, 
the constitutional devices provided in the Government of 
India Act, 1935, are bound to conjure up fatal conflicts 
within and without the Indian Empire. 


N. GANGULEE 
Lonpon, 1936. 
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CHAPTER I 


POLITICAL INDIA 
AT THE TIME OF THE CORONATION 
OF KING GEORGE V 


The Coronation Durbar: The Structure of the Government: 
Local Self-Government: At the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century: The Morley-Minto Reforms: The Indtan States 


@, THE CORONATION DURBAR 


NDIA’S entry into the second decade of the twentieth 

century was marked by an event of singular importance. 
The decision of King George V and Queen Mary to visit 
India to enable the people of that distant Empire to celebrate 
the Coronation of their Sovereign was hailed as the advent 
of a new era in India’s relations with Great Britain. Acting 
upon the conviction that the first visit of a reigning Sovereign 
might to a certain extent assuage Indian public opinion, 
which continued to agitate against the Partition of Bengal 
and against the repressive measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment in India to suppress the intransigent spirit, the Liberal 
Government, then in power, availed themselves of the occa- 
sion of King George's Accession to the Throne to introduce 
certain changes in the Indian Administration. They thought 
that if these changes were announced by His Majesty in 
person they would have a salutary effect on public opinion 
in India. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen, attended by the 
Marquess of Crewe, Secretary of State for India, left Ports- ; 
mouth on November 11, 1911, and arrived at Bombay on 
December 2; and ten days later the Imperial Durbar was 
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held in Delhi. It was a memorable occasion, which brought 
the Indian Princes and the representatives of British India 
together for the common purpose of expressing their allegi- 
ance to the Crown. On December 15 Their Majesties each 
laid a foundation-stone of the New Imperial Capital. 

In the declaration announcing the annulment of the 
Partition of Bengal, an administrative measure of Lord 
Curzon which evoked “ justifiable discontent,” and the 
transfer of the Capital from Calcutta to Delhi, educated 
Indians realized that a new step was being taken towards 
the evolution of India’s political development. To the 
British statesmen, the Durbar was an overwhelming proof 
of the devotion of the Princes, nobles and people to Their 
Majesties, who had been deeply touched by “the spon- 
taneous manifestations of an enthusiastic affection and 
loyalty ’’ from all classes of Indian citizens. This enthu- 
siasm was, however, not in any sense an indication of loyalty 
to the Bureaucracy ; it was an expression of India’s tradi- 
tional reverence for Kingship. The years preceding Their 
Majesties’ visit witnessed the most turbulent forms of 
popular agitation in British India, and yet the Imperial 
Durbar was rightly described as ‘‘ the miracle of the King’s 
touch on a huge scale.” The spell of the Royal presence 
had appeased the spirit of revolt against the bureaucratic 
measures adopted to suppress it. 


“The very same crowds which have rent the air with 
curses on the British Raj,’’ wrote Sir Valentine Chirol, 
“ pressed with an equal frenzy to catch a glimpse of the Royal 
couple to acclaim them with cheers and blessings, and strew 
flowers before them wherever they passed. So deeply 
could Indians still be moved by their ancient sense of rever- 
ence for Kingship that after the Royal Reception in the 
Maidan thousands who had been too far off to see anything 
of it rushed forward to worship the empty seats which the 
Royalties had hallowed and to fight for the smallest memen- 
toes of a ceremony which their enthusiasm invested with 
something of the character of a religious rite.” 
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Just before leaving India, King George, in a telegram to 
Mr. Asquith, then the Prime Minister, gave his own impres- 
sion about the Royal visit. The King-Emperor observed : 


“‘ From all sources, public and private, I gather that my 
highest hopes have been realized. . . . All classes, races, 
and creeds have united in receiving us with unmistakable 
signs of enthusiasm and affection. The magnificent display 
at the Durbar was the outcome of wise and well-considered 
plans, brilliantly carried out through the untiring efforts of 
the Viceroy and those who worked under him. Our satis- 
faction will be still greater if time proves that our visit has 
conduced to the lasting good of India and of the Empire at 
large.” 


In 1912 a Bill was introduced in Parliament for carrying 
out the administrative changes announced by His Majesty. 
The Conservative opposition declared that the way in which 
the change of Capital was effected was unconstitutional and 
indefensible. The House of Commons had not been consulted 
about the annulment of the Partition of Bengal, which the 
Opposition regarded as a surrender to political agitation in 
India. 

The Government of India in their Despatch pointed out 
that the reasons for retaining Calcutta as the Capital had 
long since lost their force, and argued that the time had come 
to make such changes as are required for evolving autonomous 
Provincial Administrations. The Despatch is one of the 
most valuable Indian constitutional documents. It was in 
this momentous Despatch that the Government of India 
envisaged a federal type of Central Government and elabo- 
rated the need of decentralisation and provincial autonomy. 


U 


“The time was coming,” wrote Lord Hardinge (then 
the Viceroy), ‘‘ when India would be composed of a number 
of autonomous provinces, somewhat similar to the different 

_ States of the American Union, with a Federal Government 
' directing and controlling them all, in all matters of inter- 
state or foreign policy and administration.” 
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The passage in the Despatch which was welcomed by the 
entire educated community of India ran as follows : 


“Tt is certain that, in course of time, the just demands 
of Indians for a larger share in the government of the country 
will have to be satisfied, and the question will be how this 
devolution of power can be conceded without impairing 
the supreme authority of the Governor-General in Council. 
The only possible solution of the difficulty would appear 
to be gradually to give the Provinces a larger measure of 
self-government, until at last India would consist of a 
number of administrations, autonomous in all provincial 
affairs, with the Government of India above them all, and 
possessing power to interfere in cases of misgovernment, 
‘but ordinarily restricting its functions to matters of Imperial 
‘concern.” 


The spirit of the Hardinge Despatch and the transfer 
of the seat of the Central Government from Calcutta to New 
Delhi, making it a separate unit of administration, inspired 
hopes in Indian political circles that the policy of the Im- 
perial Government would now be to prepare the country 
for a federal constitution. Some of the Indian Nationalists 
found in the Despatch “ the solid basis of the reconciliation 
of Indian nationalism and British Imperialism.” 

Unfortunately the interpretation of the Despatch in the 
House of Lords by the Marquess of Crewe revealed that the 
idea of provincial self-government was illusory and that 
there was no hope of an early modification of the Morley- 
Minto reforms. He said: 


“There was a certain section in India which looked 
forward to a measure of self-government approaching to 
that which had been granted to the Dominions. He saw 
no future for India on those lines. The experiment of a 
measure of self-government, practically free from parlia- 
mentary control, to a race which was not our own, even 
though that race enjoyed the advantages of the best services 
of men belonging to our race, was one which could not be 
tried. It was his duty as Secretary of State to repudiate 
the idea that the despatch implied anything of the kind, 
as the hope or goal of the policy of the Government.” 
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In a later debate his Lordship laid down what he believed 
to be the goal or policy. “ The maintenance and perpetual 
continuance of British rule,” he said, ‘“‘is the best way of 
securing the happiness of the Indian people.” 

While there was no change in the official attitude of mind 
towards the problem of satisfying the aspirations of political 
India, Their Majesties’ visit had succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the Indian Princes and Liberal politicians. 
That as Emperor of his Indian subjects he would celebrate 
his Coronation in person at Delhi—the first Coronation of a 
British sovereign in India—was regarded as an act acknow- 
ledging “in the most public and solemn form possible ” the 
status of India within the Empire. King George’s concern 
for the spread of education in India gave an impetus to the 
slow recognition of the claims of education by the Govern- 
ment of India. The announcement of special grants for the 
development of education was singularly appropriate to the 
central purpose of leading India to the goal of self-govern- 
ment. 

Within three years from the date of Their Majesties’ visit 
to India, the Empire plunged into the War; the post-war 
conditions were not peaceful and the problems of the Empire 
in relation to the world became extremely complicated. 
But it is gratifying to record the fact that the main features 
of the Indian constitutional changes envisaged at the time 
of King George’s Coronation Durbar were translated into an 
Act of Parliament in the year of the Silver Jubilee of his 
accession to the Throne. In an estimate of this eventful 
quarter of a century, the history of constitutional develop- 
ment in India should be considered as a great achievement. 
We shall trace the various stages through which that develop- 
ment has taken place; but it may be helpful to the reader 
if this preliminary chapter is devoted to a brief survey of 
the structure of the Government of India as it existed at 
the time of King George V’s Coronation Durbar in India. 
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@, THE STRUCTURE OF THE GOVERNMENT 


After over a century’s rule by the stockholders of the 
East India Company, the circumstances, as revealed in the 
Mutiny, forced Parliament to take direct control of the 
Indian Administration. 

It must be placed to the credit of Clive’s genius and fore- 
sight, that after the battle of Plassey (1757) he urged the 
British Government to assume full sovereignty over all the 
British possessions instead of tolerating the ‘‘ Dual govern- 
ment ”’ of the merchant-adventurers. The first step taken 
to control grave abuses by the merchant-administrators of 
their powers was the Regulating Act of 1773, and within 
the period of the two following decades it became necessary 
for Parliament to enact measures, at the end of each decade, 
in order to reconcile the trading interests of a Company 
with those of the administration of the country. By Pitt’s 
Act of 1784, the Board of Control was set up in England 
and its powers were extended by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Things went on for about 40 years in a way which failed to 
produce the kind of Government the country needed for 
its reconstruction after the fall of the Moghul Empire. 
Finally, under the Charter Act of 1833, the Company had to 
close their commercial business and seriously take up their 
political and administrative duties; but it required the 
shock of the Indian Mutiny in 1857 to seal the fate of the 
greatest and strongest mercantile Corporation in the world. 
It should be noted here that the Charter Act of 1833 laid 
down the principle that no natives of India are to be ex- 
cluded by reason of their birth from any appointments under 
the Company. Indeed, the spirit of that Act and the attitude 
of British administrators like Lord Bentinck, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and Lord Macaulay (then Thomas Babington 
Macaulay) seemed to have been inspired not only by the 
idealism of the Whigs, then in power, but also by the evan- 
gelical outlook of the Clapham school. 

The Crown assumed responsibility for pacifying India 
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after the Mutiny, and the change was effected by the famous 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria in 1858, in which Her 
Majesty laid down the principle of justice that would be 
hereafter pursued by the Government of India. The Procla- 
mation stated : 


“It is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful in- 
dustry of India, to promote works of public utility and 
improvement, and to administer the government for the 
benefit of all our subjects resident therein. In their pros- 
perity will be our greatest strength, in their contentment 
our security, and in their gratitude our best reward... .” 


The Proclamation was followed by the work of pacifica- 
tion, entrusted to the care of Lord Canning, and the Govern- 
ment became engaged in the task of remodelling the 
machinery of administration. The office of the Secretary of 
State, with a Council to assist him, took the place of the Board 
of Control in London. The work of internal development 
of post-Mutiny India was commenced on lines congenial to 
the spirit of the Mid-Victorian Age. The Universities were 
established in order to create a new class of Indian intel- 
lectuals, inspiring them with Western ideals of social and 
economic order. In the Presidency towns High Courts were 
set up and a number of Codes were promulgated for the 
administration of justice. The financial position of the 
Government, rudely shaken by the Mutiny (which cost the 
Government about 40 millions sterling), became a matter of 
serious concern to the authorities. Although nearly three- 
fifths of the revenues were derived from inelastic sources, 
such as land revenue and excise, expenditure, both civil and 
military, had greatly increased, and the total unproductive 
debt of India in 1860 was nearly 100 millions sterling. It 
was about this time that income tax, the Government paper 
currency, and the system of the Budget were introduced. 
These financial reforms were proposed by Mr. James Wilson, 
M.P.,1 who was a Secretary to the British Treasury and was 


1He was the founder of the well-known London journal: The 
Economist. 
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sent to India in order to put her finances in order. So much 
for the civil side of the administration. 

On the military side of the administration, the Army was 
remodelled and the proportion of British troops to Indian 
troops was increased. The function of the Indian Army 
is clearly described by Lord Curzon in his book on “ The 
India Corps in France.”’ He said: 


“The Indian Army in fact has always possessed and 
has been proud of possessing a triple function: the pre- 
servation of internal peace in India itself; the defence of 
the Indian frontiers; and preparedness to embark at a 
moment’s notice for Imperial service in other parts of the 
globe. In this third aspect, India has for long been one 
of the most important units in the scheme of British 
Imperial defence, providing the British Government with 
a striking force always ready, of admirable efficiency and 
assured valour.”’ 


In order to achieve the goal of constructing Civil and 
Military Administrations suitable to the special circumstances 
of India, it was imperative that the structure of the Govern- 
ment should be stable and strong. The final authority for 
the governance of India was vested in the British Cabinet, of 
which the Secretary of State for India was a member. He 
had a Council to which ordinarily all matters of importance 
were referred for an expression of opinion. The Secretary 
of State for India was not, however, bound by their advice 
(except in matters of finance). 

The executive authority in India was the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

The Government of India was, thus, essentially a cen- 
tralized bureaucracy. The Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India wielded the power of a benevolent autocrat, 
supported “ by little more than a mere handful of Europeans 
with the help of an immense staff of Indians holding for 
the most part very subordinate positions.” ? 


1“ Fifty Years in a Changing World,” by Sir Valentine Chirol. Cape: 
1927. 
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For administrative purposes, British India was divided 
into nine Provinces, excluding Burma; but the size of each 
of these Provinces is equal to some of the great countries of 
Europe. For instance, the Province of Madras is larger than 
Italy, and the Punjab exceeds the area of Great Britain. 
Assam, which is the smallest of all the Provinces, is really as 
large as England and Wales. 

Legislative powers were at first confined to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. After the Mutiny, a few Indians were 
nominated to sit with the officials on the Legislative Councils, 
but they could have no effective voice in making laws. 
Towards the latter part of the nineteenth century, in con- 
sonance with the growing political ambitions of educated 
Indians, the Salisbury Government was persuaded to enlarge 
the Councils, thus providing more facilities for Indians to 
express their views upon the whole field of administration. 
The Indian Councils Act, 1892, was piloted through the 
House of Commons by Mr. George N. Curzon (afterwards 
Lord Curzon), then Under-Secretary of State for India. 
Perhaps the most important feature of the Bill was that 
members were allowed to discuss, though not vote upon, 
the Budget and ask questions relating to the main aspects 
of administrative policy and action. The mode of election 
was not by electorates but by nomination. The British 
Liberals proposed the application of the elective principle, 
but, to the surprise of Indian politicians, it was withdrawn 
by Gladstone himself. The Bill passed through Parliament 
with the assurance from Mr. Curzon that it was not “a 
great or an heroic measure.’’ The Indian National Congress 
realized that its demand for the Executive to be made 
responsible to a growing public opinion had not been 
conceded, but they were satisfied with a small beginning of 
the process of bringing it into close touch with bureaucracy. 
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@, LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


But the veal basis of self-government had been designed 
when Lord Ripon (1880-1884) introduced Reforms for the 
creation of Local Bodies for the administration of local affairs. 
The members of these bodies were partly elected and partly 
nominated. It was hoped that local self-government would 
form “a vital link in the chain of organisms that make up 
the Government,’ and would “ foster sedulously the small 
beginnings of the independent political life.’”” But the hope 
was not realized. The scheme did not secure the co-opera- 
tion of the classes whose co-operation was essential for its 
success. I believe that the electoral system devised under 
the Act was rendered rather defective by the low qualification 
for the exercise of franchise, and the powers devolved upon 
the local bodies were far too restricted. The vision of 
training Indians in the responsibility of local administration 
was obscured by the jealousy of officials, who were concerned 
more with the means and methods of control than with super- 
intendence. Then there was the chronic financial stringency. 

The District officers, who come in close contact with the 
masses, are known to regret the absence, or, if in existence, 
the ill-organised character of local institutions in villages. 
““ There is no legal means for raising a public fund by means 
of local taxation for making a bridge, road, well or tank, or 
for clearing and repairing them. There is no local authority 
which has legal power to preserve a right-of-way, or prevent 
a nuisance ; not a scavenger or conservancy cart can be 
employed ; not a street lamp set up or lighted; not a 
dispensary or school established or maintained by means of 
local taxation. This is not civilization,” thus wrote Robert 
Carstairs of the Indian Civil Service in 1904. 

And yet in the development of local bodies lies the secret 
of obtaining the motive power for building autonomous 
Provincial Governments on a democratic basis. British- 
India territory is divided into nine! Provinces, known as 


1 The North-West Frontier Province became a Governor’s Province in 
1931. 
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‘Governors’ Provinces,’ with certain areas directly under 
the Governor-General in Council. Each Province is divided 
into a number of districts which are grouped into divisions. 
There are about 267 districts, each of which averages roughly 
4000 square miles with a population of about one million. 
The District Officer is the pivot of the administration and 
serves as the immediate link between the Government and 
the people. 

Owing to the size of the districts, they are again divided 
into smaller units, such as Local Boards, Union Boards, and 
village panchayats, functioning as the primary and direct 
agency for rural administration. If these units are pro- 
perly developed they may, in addition to being the basis 
of socio-economic life, be the effective training ground for 
civic duties and self-government. Unfortunately neither the 
Government nor the Indian politicians have made serious 
efforts to make such bodies vital parts in the constitutional 
structure ; and I consider that, in the absence of vigorous 
local self-governing bodies, the basis of a representative and 
responsible form of government in India will remain funda- 
mentally weak. 

These explanations will, I hope, enable the reader to 
visualize the entire structure of the Government of India 
from the Secretary of State in Council in London down to 
the unit of a local board in rural India. On the whole this 
machinery of the Government, built upon the ruins of the 
Moghul Empire, functioned well for over half a century, 
under the guidance of a benevolent autocracy. But at the 
dawn of the twentieth century India entered upon a new 
phase. 


q. AT THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
Good as the British Administration was, it came to be a 


source of friction and conflict with the stirring of a new spirit 
among the educated classes. The Indian National Congress 
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was organized for the demand of administrative reforms and 
held its first session in 1885. The Congress not only became 
critical of the form of government but were determined to 
resist the growth of this all-powerful bureaucracy. “It is 
the spirit of the English Constitution which, infused through 
the mighty mass, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every 
part of the Empire, even down to the minutest member,” 
declared Edmund Burke. The work of this spirit became 
manifest in India. The new generation, brought up under 
the influence of Western thought, demanded new values in 
its relations with an alien government, and with the victory 
of Japan over Russia there arose an entirely new conception 
in regard to the much-vaunted superiority of the European 
over the Asiatic races. 

At the time of such awakened political consciousness, 
Lord Curzon was sent to India as Viceroy. Imbued with 
Victorian Imperialism and with the conviction that a high 
standard of administrative efficiency was required to fulfil 
England’s mission in India, he engaged himself in the 
scrutiny of every aspect of Indian Administration. 

Lord Curzon’s policy from 1902 till the close of the 
second part of his Viceroyalty widened the gulf between the 
Government and the politically conscious classes. It is 
truly said that his Viceroyalty “ left India a little breathless ”’; 
and it is no less true to say that it left her also in despair. 
In despair, because he alienated even the Liberals from the 
Government. When the Indian National Congress veterans 
suggested the use of the word “ Self-government ” (Swaraj) 
as “the saving word” that would rally the integrating 
forces to the side of the Government, he scornfully rejected 
it as being “‘ beyond the range of practical politics.”” The 
inevitable consequences followed—the faith of political India 
in constitutional procedure on the part of the National 
Congress was rudely shaken, and the disturbing forces 
within that body gained the upper hand. The Congress 
was unable to hold to its traditional position. The gospel 
of aggressive nationalism was being carried to the masses. 
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The bitterness against the Government began to increase 
and culminated in the adoption of the methods advocated 
by revolutionary societies ; and also in a vigorous campaign 
for boycotting foreign—particularly British—goods. The 
moderate Indian leaders were thrown into the background. 

In regard to the Indian States, Lord Curzon’s policy was 
irritating to their amour propre. He openly stated that the 
States possessed no rights except on sufferance, and con- 
sidered them ‘‘ as administrative Agents of the Government 
of India, deriving their rights, powers, and dignities from the 
Crown.” His general attitude towards the Princes created 
uneasiness in their minds, and from that time they became 
greatly concerned with the question of maintaining the 
sovereignty of the States. 

In December 1905 the Conservative Government came 
to an end, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman succeeded 
Mr. Balfour as Prime Minister. Mr. John Morley became 
Secretary of State for India. This change in the Home 
Government inspired hope among the older Congress leaders, 
who urged patience, trusting that the Liberal Party and 
Mr. Morley ! would respond to their demand for some radical 
constitutional reforms. But the Government had to move 
slowly, leaving Lord Minto to adopt vigorous measures in 
order to suppress the growing seditious movement in India. 

While Mr. Morley and Lord Minto were actively engaged 
in formulating their proposals for Reforms, the King- 
Emperor issued a Proclamation on November 2, 1908, which 
gave Political India an assurance in the following terms : 


“From the first, the principle of representative institu- 
tions began to be gradually introduced, and the time has 
come when, in the judgment of my Viceroy and Governor- 
General and others of my counsellors, that principle may 
be prudently extended. Important classes among you, 
representing ideas that had been fostered and encouraged 
by British rule, claim equality of citizenship, and a greater 


1 The educated Indians knew that he had dealt with political idealism 
in his ‘‘ Life of Burke.” 
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share in legislation and government. The politic satis- 
faction of such a claim will strengthen, not impair, existing 
authority and power.” 


@, THE MORLEY-MINTO REFORMS 


The joint proposals of Mr. Morley and Lord Minto, after 
passing through the usual Parliamentary procedures, were 
passed into law in 1909? as an attempt to appease Indian 
demands. The Provincial Councils were enlarged up to a 
maximum of 50 members in the larger Provinces and 30 in 
the smaller ; the method of election was partly indirect and 
partly direct ; small non-official majorities were provided 
in the Provincial Councils but an official majority was 
retained at the Centre. In addition to the Governor-General 
and the members of his Executive Council, some 60 members 
were added to the Central Legislature. The members were 
again given a measure of freedom to raise questions relating 
to administration and policy but “ the argument of numbers 
remained with the Central Government.” That is, the 
Reforms did not touch or affect the framework of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Morley’s reason for retaining a permanent 
Government majority was that the Governor-General’s 
Council “‘ in its legislative, as well as its executive, character, 
should continue to be so constituted as to ensure its con- 
stant and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional 
obligations that it owes, must always owe, to His Majesty’s 
Government and to the Imperial Parliament.” 

It was thus an exceedingly cautious measure, and fell 
far short of what the Indian leaders expected. It did not 
invest the new Councils with any powers of control over the 
Government. The Councils worked under regulations which 
allowed discussion ‘‘ of any matter of general public interest 
and the asking of questions.’’ But questions might be 
disallowed without reason given ; resolutions might be pro- 
posed, but even where carried were not binding, and they 


1The Indian Councils Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, c. 4). 
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also might be disallowed. However, it furnished a starting- 
point in India’s constitutional development by the intro- 
duction of direct election for Legislative Councils, though 
on a very limited basis. The principles embodied in the 
Morley-Minto Reforms are now considered as “ the seeds of 
Parliamentary Government,” although Mr. Morley himself 
stoutly denied having had any intention of introducing this 
form of government in India. His object was to give repre- 
sentative Indians ‘“‘a larger consultative voice’”’ in the 
administration of their country. But, as Sir Valentine Chirol 
pointed out, “ the event had gone to show that representative 
institutions could only be Dead Sea fruit if they lacked the 
stimulus of real power and corresponding responsibility.” 
The fact remains, to quote Professor Coupland, that 


“it created almost exactly the same situation as that in 
Canada at the time of the Durham Report. The system 
in the Provinces . . . was now a system of representative 
government without responsible government. What could 
the next step be but Durham’s? Had not India, without 
anyone yet realizing it, begun to take her place beside the 
Dominions in the process of assimilation ? ’’ 2 


It has been asserted ? that the development of responsible 
government in England and in the Dominions has been 
accompanied by a corresponding advance in India, and that 
the Morley-Minto Reforms were “the work of the Parliament 
that extended responsible government to the erstwhile Boer 
Republics of the Transvaal and Orange Free State.” And 
in the matter of constitutional development, it is claimed 
that there has been a common law of political progress for 
all parts of the British Empire which “ operated generally 
and impartially in each instance as circumstances dictate 
and justify.”” But the Morley-Minto Reforms did not appear 
to conform to the ‘“‘ common law of political progress ”’ and 
were denounced as a “ cynical and calculated sham.” 

1‘* The British Empire,” by Professor R. Coupland, C.I.E. 


2 See ‘‘ Political India,’’ Chapter 1, an article by Lord Halifax. Oxford 
University Press: 1933. 
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One feature of the Reforms should be noted here— 
the principle of communal representation. ‘Soon after the 
proposals for reform were mooted, a deputation of Moslem 
leaders, led by His Highness the Aga Khan, waited on the 
Viceroy and urged that the position of the community “should 
be commensurate not merely with their numerical strength 
but also with their political importance and value of the 
contribution which they made to the defence of the Empire.” 
That this compromise was fatal to the entire principle of 
democracy Mr. Morley knew, but he yielded to pressure in 
conceding the principle in favour of the Mohammedans. 
Later, Lord Minto gave the community a promise that in 
any future scheme of reform the principle should be given 
full consideration. We shall note in our subsequent dis- 
cussions what has been the Nemesis of dividing electorates 
on a communal basis. 

However, it was not long before even moderate Indian 
opinion came to regard the Reforms as illusory. With 
an attitude of cold acquiescence towards it, the Indian 
leaders agreed to work the Reformed Council “ in a concilia- 
tory fashion.’”’ Apart from the lack of “the antecedent 
conditions of success,’ to which the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report referred, there was the legacy of political 
ferment caused by the Partition of Bengal. The first act 
of the Reformed Council was to pass the Press Act, followed 
by the Seditious Meetings Act in 1911! 

The attitude of British statesmen towards the Morley- 
Minto Reforms of 1909 is well expressed by Mr. J. L. Garvin 
in the Observer. He wrote: 


‘There is a moderate element among the educated 
classes, though it has been on the whole very weak and 
timid in expressing itself. The enlargement and wider 
functions of the new Legislative Councils are to be wel- 
comed as affording more encouragement and opportunity 
to the moderates. They are in this sense an experiment, 
but a welcome and necessary experiment. But let us repeat 
and make it perfectly plain to ourselves that neither these 
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concessions nor any concessions upon the basis of repre- 
sentative principles—which it is impossible for us to carry 
to any logical conclusion—can touch those psychological 
and economic roots of ‘Indian unrest’ which have been 
traced to their deepest fibre by the Special Correspondent # 
of The Times. We must depend in the future for the 
discharge of our task upon that which, from the beginning, 
has been the only justification of our rule—the beneficence 
of an impartial, peaceful, constructive administration. 
As the late Charles Pearson said, ‘For one war we have 
waged in India, we have prevented twenty.’ We and we 
alone still stand between India and war, plunder, anarchy, 
upon an unexampled scale. Our business is to make that 
administration still more vigorous and vigilant for pro- 
gressive and repressive purposes alike—to rule India in 
no conventional spirit ; to rule it even more than hitherto 
for the practical good and the mental development of its 
humbler majority, and less for the advantage either of 
Brahmins or moneylenders. We must do this not only in 
a real temper, but in the quite obvious temper, lately lacking, 
of unhesitating and unflinching determination to hold our 
own.” 


But about ten years later the inherent weakness of the 
position created by the Morley-Minto Reforms was exposed 
by Mr. Edwin Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in the following 
terms : 


“We must make up our minds either to rule ourselves 
or to let the people rule: there is no half-way house, except 
of course on the highway of deliberate transition. At 
present we are doing neither. We are trying to govern 
by concession, and each successive concession has the air 
of being wrung from us. We keep public business going 
by bargaining and negotiation : not, however, the healthy 
bargaining of the market-place, but a steady yielding to 
assaults which always leave some bitterness behind on both 
sides. ... The reforms which followed his (Curzon’s) 
régime brought in a power of challenge and obstruction— 


1 Sir Valentine Chirol. 
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influence without responsibility; and rather than fight, 
we have often to give way. We are shedding the réle of 
benevolent despotism, and the people—especially those who 
are most friendly to us—cannot understand what réle we 
mean to assume in its place.” 


Arguing on such lines the authors of the joint Report 
which formed the basis of the Reforms of 1919 proceeded to 
suggest the creation of a new structure. The character and 
function of that structure are discussed in the following 
Chapter. 


@, THE INDIAN STATES 


So far we have dealt mainly with British India. Since 
one of the principal factors in the controversy, raised over 
the proposal for All-India Federation, centres round the 
future relations of British India with the Indian Princes, it is 
necessary to refer to some of the features of the Indian States. 

The Indian States cover an area over 700,000 square 
miles and contain about one-fifth of the population of India, 
excluding Burma. They range in size from Hyderabad, 
which is larger than England and Scotland together, down 
to Lawa, which has a population not exceeding 3,000. Some 
of the most picturesque tracts of India are included in the 
States. 

In most States the population is mixed and represents 
all castes and creeds. The ruler of the State of Hyderabad 
(Deccan) is a Moslem, but his subjects are predominantly 
Hindus. We find the reverse in the State of Kashmir, where 
Moslem subjects are ruled by a Hindu Prince. 

Upon the downfall of the Moghul Empire, internecine 
struggles among the hosts of Ruling Chiefs and Jagirdars, 
who formed an integral part of the Moghul system of govern- 
ment, became a source of constant irritation to the East 
India Company. As the Company’s authority increased in 
power and prestige, they were able to exercise control over 
these divergent groups of Indian Ruling Chiefs. Some forty 
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States formed alliance with the Company by treaties and 
others secured their position by some form of engagement 
granted to them. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
all these States had to recognize the Company as the Para- 
mount Power and sought to defend their independence in 
internal affairs over which the Company had no right to 
intervene. After the Mutiny, when the Company’s govern- 
ment was transferred to the Crown by the Act of 1858, the 
position of the States was made clear by the Proclamation 
of the Queen : : 


“We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India 
that all treaties or engagements made with them by or under 
the authority of the Honourable the East India Company 
are by us accepted and will be scrupulously maintained, 
and we look for the like observance on their part.” 


In matters of status, relations with the Paramount Power 
and administrative efficiency, there is a considerable variation 
among the States. They are generally governed by the 
absolute will of their Princes, subject to the degrees of internal 
sovereignty conceded to them by treaties and engagements 
with the Paramount Power. The policy of the British 
Government towards the States is of non-interference in 
their internal administration ; but, since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century “it became the universal principle 
of public policy,” writes Sir Alfred Lyall, ‘that every State 
in India should make over the control of its foreign relations 
to the British Government, should submit all external 
disputes to British arbitration, and should defer to British 
advice regarding internal management so far as might be 
necessary to cure disorders or scandalous misrule. A British 
Resident was appointed to the Courts of all the greater 
Princes as the agency for the exercise of these high functions; 
while the subsidiary forces and the contingents furnished 
by the States placed the supreme military command every- 
where under British direction.’ } 


1“ British Dominion in India,” by Sir Alfred Lyall. 
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In every important State or in groups of minor States, 
there is an officer of the Government of India, called a 
Resident, or Political Agent, through whom the Paramount 
Power is kept in touch with affairs in the State. The 
Princes contend that in contravention of their internal 
sovereignty the political officers often interfere in the affairs 
of the States. What the position was at the end of the last 
century is described by Sir Henry Cotton, a distinguished 
Anglo-Indian official, in the following terms : 


‘They are powerless to protect themselves. There is 
no judicial authority to which they can’appeal. There is 
no public opinion to watch their interests. There is no 
publicity to contest the action of a Government which is 
able to decide their fate as it pleases. Their rank and 
honour depend on the pleasure of a British Resident at 
their court, and on the secret and irresponsible mandates 
of a foreign office at Simla.’’? 


On the other hand, it cannot be denied that, in some 
instances, intervention has been necessary in the interests 
of the people of the States. The root cause of uneasiness, 
due to the vigilance of the Political Resident or Agent, lies 
in the preponderant interest the Princes show in maintaining 
their own powers and privileges rather than those of the 
people. 

“The complaints which we often hear,’ writes Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, “‘ from the subjects of the Indian States 
and the known defects of administration in many of them 
make it clear that many of the rulers have not yet begun 
to realize that the princes exist for the people and not the 
people for the princes.” 2 


The following table shows the classification of the Indian 
States : 


1“ New India,” by Sir Henry Cotton. 
2“ Indian Constitutional Problem,’’ by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. 
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2I 





Class of State, Estate, etc. 





1. States, the rulers of 
which are members of the 
Chamber of Princes? in 
their own right ; ; 


2. States, the rulers of 
which are represented in the 
Chamber of Princes by 
twelve members of their 
order elected by themselves 


3. Estates, Jagirs, etc. 


Area 


Number. | in auare 
es. 


ml 





108 | 515,000 


127 | 77,000 
327 | 6,400 


Population Revenue 
in round 
number, crores).? 





60,000,000 | 42 


8,000,000} 3 


800,000 


‘74 


As regards constitutional developments, in some States 
there are Legislative Councils and in some others there are 
But in most of the States there 


Representative Assemblies. 


are no such bodies. 


‘‘ Of the 108 Princes in class 1, 30 have established legis- 


lative councils, most of which are at present of a consulta- 
tive nature only; 40 have constituted High Courts more 
or less on British Indian models ; 34 have separated execu- 
tive from judicial functions; 56 have a fixed privy purse ; 
46 have started a regular graded civil list of officials; and 
54 have pension or provident fund schemes. Some of these 
reforms are still no doubt inchoate or on paper, and some 
States are still backward, but a sense of responsibility to 
their people is spreading among all the States and growing 


year by year.” 5 


.1 Compiled by the. Indian States Enquiry Committee. 


* Crore = £750,000. 
* See Chapter II. 


“ Report of the Indian States Committee, 1929. 
5G. T. Garratt, I.C.S., writes in ‘‘ An Indian Commentary ”’ (1928), 
as follows: ‘‘ Any experiment in the form of constitutional government 
in the States is heralded as a great advance, but the Princes have learnt 
only too well from the British Government how easy it is to institute 
Legislative Councils and Assemblies which are merely debating societies.” 
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States such as Travancore and Baroda are far ahead of 
British India in respect of progress in education. 

The Princes as an Order are staunchly loyal to the Crown. 
They stood aside from the current of political agitation that 
swept over India in the first decade of the last century. 
Nevertheless, the growth of political consciousness in British 
India made its influence felt in the States. Both the Princes 
and their subjects recognized that new forces were at work 
in their midst which they could not possibly ignore. While 
the Princes were satisfied in their external relations with the 
Paramount Power, they found “‘ an unmistakable contrast 
between the relationship in which they themselves stood 
to the Government of India and the relationship of their 
predecessors to the Honourable East India Company.” ? 
Relying upon the known strength of their devotion to the 
Crown, the Princes persistently worked towards the attain- 
ment of their goal of developing their States into compact 
political entities based on their sovereign rights. While the 
Paramount Power looked upon such efforts with suspicion, 
it realized the utmost importance of the islands of Indian 
States as breakwaters to the wave of political agitation in 
the Continent of India. 

In one sentence King George described Political India 
at the time of his Coronation. Replying to an address of 
the Calcutta University, the King Emperor observed : ‘‘ On 
every side I trace the signs and stirrings of new life.’’ As 
we follow the narrative of the political events of the last 
twenty-five years in India, we shall see how the forces of 
that new life have reacted upon the political relationship of 
India with Great Britain. 

1“ The British Crown and the Indian States,’ by the Directorate of 


the Special Organization of the Chamber of Princes. P. S. King & Son: 
1929. 


CHAPTER II 


DYARCHY 


India and the War: Steps towards Constitutional change : 
The Montagu Declaration : The Government of India Act of 
1919: Unforeseen circumstances: Details of Constitutional 
changes : Franchise : India’s reaction to the Reforms : Working 
of Reforms—(a) Financial impediments, (b) Constitutional 
difficulties : Political relationships with the States: the Indian 
States Enquiry Committee 


qd, INDIA AND THE WAR 


HE historians have yet to analyse and evaluate the 

impetus given to India during and since the Great War. 
Her response to the call of the Empire in the hour of crisis 
was immediate and generous. Within a month from the 
declaration of War the Government of India was able to 
inform His Majesty’s Government that the Indian Princes, 
rich merchants, and responsible men from the various com- 
munities, had all with one accord rallied to the defence 
of the Empire. Thousands of Indians voluntarily offered 
their services to the Government either on the War-front 
or in India for recruiting and other purposes. Legislative 
Councils voted all the emergency measures and War con- 
tributions asked for, and the Indian Congress showed political 
Judgment by subordinating all controversies to the vital 
question of winning the War. The Indian Expeditionary 
Force was despatched to France, but with a plea from Lord 
Hardinge, who was then the Viceroy, that the {ndian soldiers 
should be allowed to stand shoulder-to-shoulder on the battle 

23 
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front and that there should be no discrimination in treatment 
towards them. Over 621,000 Indian combatants and about 
475,000 non-combatants were sent overseas from the begin- 
ning of the War to the end of 1919, and India’s special War 
contribution was about £131 million. 

But it was not so much the assistance rendered to the 
Government in ““ men, money and munitions ”’ that came as 
a surprise to the people of Great Britain. The important 
factor was India’s attitude towards the Empire. Her loyalty 
was put to the test and she was not found wanting. 

I think it is a narrow view to hold that Great Britain’s 
promise of “a new angle of vision’’ (a phrase used by 
Mr. Asquith) in Indian affairs was the reward of India’s 
loyalty. Political reform cannot be treated as a gift to be 
received by India as the price of her services during the War. 
The truth is, that in the midst of the War crisis, Indian 
political classes gave abundant positive proof of the de- 
velopment of a sense of political responsibility which the 
Imperial Government could not very wellignore. To critical 
students of international politics, it became clear that the 
position of European Powers in Asia after the War would 
have to be adjusted and that the conflict was sure to stimulate 
the nascent patriotism of Asiatic races into insurgent nation- 
alism. By reason of her close association with the British 
Empire, the forces let loose in the War would have to be 
reckoned with in the sub-Continent of India. It therefore 
does credit to British political sense that during the War 
period, India’s relation to the rest of the Empire should 
become an absorbing subject of interest among a group of 
British students of politics, who surveyed, as accurately 
as possible, the existing structure and mechanism of the 
Government of India and stimulated discussions on various 
problems arising from them. 


1 Increased military and political charges on account of the War upon 
Indian Budget were nearly 150 crores; and it is estimated that increase 
in civil expenditure due mainly to the exigencies of the War was about 
25 crores. Crore = £750,000. 
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But the exigencies of circumstances called for a decision 
in regard to India’s future political status even in the midst 
of preoccupations of the War. After the winter of I915 it 
appeared that the struggle on the Western Front and else- 
where would be a long one, and consequently further mobilisa- 
tion of the resources of the Empire might he necessary. 
In 1916 the Government of India had to follow intensive 
methods of recruitment and also to make adequate prepara- 
tion for the supply of war material. Above all, the essential 
need was to preserve peace within the border of India. 

The cry that the War in which India was participating 
was being fought for freedom had some effect upon a section 
of Indian intelligentsia, who persuaded some to believe that 
England’s hour of danger was India’s opportunity for 
breaking away from the Empire. A number of revolu- 
tionary societies were formed, possibly under the instigation 
of Germany, and the troubles brewing in the Moslem 
countries had begun to react upon the North-Western 
Frontier Province and the Punjab. A plan for an organ- 
ized rebellion was formed in 1915. The co-operation of 
Afghanistan, Turkey and Russia was sought by the in- 
stigators, working under the spell of England’s enemies to 
embarrass her position in India. In August 1916 the 
Government came to know of the plot through some letters 
which fell into their hands, and the conspiracy proved 
abortive. 

Internal disorders broke out in many places throughout 
India. In the Punjab the slogan that ‘“‘ we should commit 
dacoity on the Government and awaken the whole of the 
Punjab ”’ was spread through the Ghadr party. The revolu- 
tionary doctrines began to reach the Sikhs and the Pathans, 
the tribes that supply the bulk of the Indian troops. But, 
while such recrudescences of revolt had to be suppressed, 
the Imperial Government foresaw the necessity of strength- 
ening their position in India by recognizing the claims of 
Nationalism, which was bound to receive fresh impetus from 
the post-war developments in the near East. The War had 
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greatly weakened most of the bureaucratic governments and 
their reconstruction would have to be based on a different 
footing. Then there was the general question of the influence 
of European power in Asia which had to be borne in mind : 


“Great Britain was, in 1919 and rg20, intensely un- 
popular throughout the East,” says the late Sir Henry 
Dobbs. ‘India was in turmoil; Afghanistan attacked us ; 
Persia repudiated her treaty with us and bitterly suspected 
our motives; the Persian Divines in the Holy Cities of 
Iraq shared the feelings of their Mother Country, and 
stirred up the Shiah tribes; the Turks of Anatolia had re- 
vived and were pushing against both the British and the 
French ; Egypt was convulsed by hatred of the British 
protectorate.” 4 


The policy adopted by the Imperial Government in India 
was, therefore, based on two principles, namely, (1) determined 
efforts to suppress the revolutionary movement, and (2) the 
grant of a measure of constitutional Reforms with a view to 
leading India to the status of a self-governing member of 
the British Commonwealth. 

But the outcome of drastic measures taken to control 
the forces of Indian Nationalism was the growing conviction 
that India had gone back to the autocratic regime of Lord 
Curzon, and that she could not expect much from her loyal 
response to England’s crisis. The situation is well summed 
up in the following observation of a well-known British 
journalist : 

‘* After the first delighted recognition of India’s wonderful 
\ response to the call of the Allies, blindness and repression 
on the part of the Executive had chilled the educated classes 

and stimulated all forms of extremism.”’ ? 


By the end of 1915 the moderating influence of the 
Indian National Congress yielded to the creed of the “ left 


1“ Britain’s Work in Iraq ’’: article by Sir Henry Dobbs, G.B.E., in 
The United Empire, March 1933. 

*“ Sir William Wedderburn and the Indian Reform Movement,” by 
S. K. Ratcliffe, 1923. 
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wing” party. Under the clarion call of Tilak and Mrs. 
Besant, the Home Rule League was formed, bringing within 
its fold the Nationalist leaders who were dissatisfied with 
the ‘‘ mere moonshine ”’ of the Morley-Minto Reforms. The 
Home Rule agitation was thus set afoot and rent the political 
sky with the slogan of India for the Indians, which reminded 
one of the Irish situation in the latter part of the last century. 
The significant development of the Home Rule crusade was 
the increasing association with it of those leaders of the 
Congress who had so far believed in the fulfilment of 
India’s political aspirations through the support of British 
Liberalism. In the case of most of them it was an asso- 
ciation of despair. 


@, STEPS TOWARDS CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, became anxious to meet 
the situation by making it known that he was contemplating 
drawing up a scheme of post-war reforms and that his 
Government would gladly welcome practical suggestions 
from Indian politicians in regard to any change in the 
mechanism of the Government of India. 

In October 1916, nineteen elected members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council addressed a memorandum to the Viceroy 
on the subject. They suggested (1) half the members of 
the Imperial and Provincial Executive Councils to be Indians 
elected by the people, (2) a substantial elected majority in 
all Legislative Councils, (3) fiscal autonomy and the right of 
voting supplies, (4) abolition of the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India, (5) provincial autonomy, (6) a position 
similar to that of self-governing Dominions in any scheme of 
Imperial Federation, and (7) right to carry arms, enlistment 
in territorial units and eligibility for commissions in the 
Army on conditions similar to those for Europeans. 

The Indian National Congress at its session at Lucknow 
endorsed the proposals by passing a resolution that the Indian 
demands consisted of measures that would “lift her from 
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the position of a Dependency to that of an equal partner in 
the Empire with the self-governing Dominions.” 

But the Home Rule agitation, led by Mrs. Besant, 
continued to gain momentum and succeeded in drawing 
the leaders of all the All-India Moslem League into a pact 
(known as the Lucknow Pact) for pressing their united 
demand for full and immediate self-government. The pact 
was a compromise. Its sponsors probably did not realize 
that an agreement based on separate electorates for Moham- 
medans would constitute not merely “a very serious hind- 
rance to the development of the self-governing principle,” 
but a definite menace to India’s future political status. 
Their immediate objective was to impress on the authorities 
that there was an imperative necessity for granting self- 
government to India and that the question could not be put 
aside on any plausible plea. 

Meanwhile Lord Chelmsford had sent a despatch to 
Mr. (now Sir) Austen Chamberlain, then Secretary of State 
for India, suggesting means for conferring some concessions 
in regard to political power upon the representatives of the 
Indian people. The Viceroy’s anxiety arose from the 
growing solidarity among the politically-minded Indians in 
their demand for Home Rule for India. “To the many 
problems with which the Cabinet were confronted during 
the summer of 1917,’ writes Lord Ronaldshay, ““ was added 
that of the future of government of India. The situation 
in India itself was such that the Viceroy considered it his 
duty to press for a very early statement of the views and 
intentions of the Home Government.’ ! It should be noted 
here that in the cataclysm of War, the normal Cabinet 
system was suspended in Great Britain and the War Cabinet 
was supreme. The Cabinet had misgivings and doubts in 
regard to making a definite promise of self-government for 
India which might set a fixed goal of a Parliamentary system 
of government on a democratic basis. But in May 1917 the 
Secretary of State wrote: 


1** The Life of Lord Curzon,” by Lord Ronaldshay. 
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“It is not too much to say that upon a right decision 
at this critical time depends the peace and contentment of 
India for years and perhaps generations to come.” 4 


Mr. Chamberlain left the India Office in July as a result of 
the Report of the Mesopotamian Commission. The matter 
did not proceed further until Mr. Edwin Montagu came 
to the India Office. As Under-Secretary in the Asquith 
Government he was familiar with Indian affairs, and it was 
in his hands that Lord Chelmsford’s views on India’s con- 
stitutional advance received close attention. He was finally 
able to persuade the Cabinet to agree to make a definite 
statement in regard to Government’s intention to introduce 
a measure of constitutional reform in India. 

A great deal of controversy stirred the War Cabinet and 
the India Office over the use of the term “Self-Government” 
in a pronouncement which would definitely commit His 
Majesty’s Government to a form of government based on 
the Parliamentary system. 

Lord Curzon, who was in the War Cabinet, took a pro- 
minent part in the controversy and finally took a hand in 
the drafting of the announcement. The expression “ respon- 
sible government ’”’ seemed to him “rather safer’’ than 
the word “ Self-Government.’”’ What subtle distinctions 
between these two expressions were in Lord Curzon’s mind 
he had not explained in the course of the controversy ; but 
it is certain that neither the interpretation of the announce- 
ment nor its full implications were envisaged by him. In 
the course of a debate in the House of Lords (December 
1919) on the Government of India Bill, he said : 

‘“ This is a great experiment. I would not have quarrelled 
with anybody who used the words ‘daring experiment ’ ! 
I am not certain that I should cavil even at the word ‘ rash.’ ”’ 

But Lord Curzon was not alone in complaining that the 
Secretary of State for India was ‘“‘ proceeding at breakneck 
speed "’ and that he was launching a hazardous experiment. 


1 Quoted in ‘‘ The Life of Lord Curzon,’’ by Lord Ronaldshay. 
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‘““Some of us, like Lord Birkenhead, then Lord Chancellor, 
and no doubt previously consulted on the legal aspects, had 
misgivings and doubts,’ writes the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill. 


@, THE MONTAGU DECLARATION 


On August 20, 1917, in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Montagu, with the full authority of the Cabinet, 
made an announcement in the following terms : 


‘The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, is that of 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
the administration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire. . . . I would add that progress in 
this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement 
of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and 
measure of each advance, and they must be guided by the 
co-operation received from those upon whom new oppor- 
tunities of service will thus be conferred and by the extent 
to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility.” 


A few months later the Secretary of State went to India 
and, after consulting with prominent Indian political leaders, 
he and the Viceroy drew up a joint Report (April 1918) 
laying down general principles on which, in their judgment, 
a Bill should be drafted. A quotation from their Report 
will show what future they had envisaged in regard to India 
and her relations with the Empire : 


“Our conception of the eventual future of India is a 
sisterhood of states, self-governing in all matters of purely 
local interest. ... Over this congeries of states would 
preside a central Government, increasingly responsible to 


1India: Speeches by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill (Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd.), 1931. 
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the people of all of them; dealing with matters, both 
internal and external, of common interest to the whole of 
India ; acting as arbiter in interstate relations, and repre- 
senting the interests of all India on equal terms with the 
self-governing units of the British Empire. In this picture 
there is a place also for the Native States.” 


The reception given to the Report by Indian politicians 
was what its authors anticipated. It was acclaimed as a 
remarkable document unlike anything generally issued by the 
Indian official world, and its contents as a positive evidence 
of His Majesty’s Government’s intention to conciliate the 
growing desire of Indians for political responsibility. All 
political groups awaited eagerly the new era, and Gandhi, 
though not actively engaged in the political field at the time, 
““ considered the scheme an honest attempt to fulfil the pledge 
of Government and advised that it should receive careful 
and sympathetic handling.” 3 


The Montagu-Chelmsford Report was remitted to a 
Select Committee of both Houses, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Selborne, while the task of working out certain 
details of the proposals was entrusted upon three Com- 
mittees. An assurance of expediting the Reforms was con- 
veyed to the people of India by the promise of a Bill in the 
King’s Speech, and eventually the Government of India Act, 
1919,” passed through all its stages without a division on any 
fundamental issue. 


@, THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1919 


The policy of the Government, as stated in the announce- 
ment, was elaborated in the preamble to the Government 
of India Act, 1919, which runs as follows : 


(i) ‘‘ Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide 
for the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of Indian Administration, and for the gradual development 


1“* Life of Gandhi,” by Gray and Parekh. 
29 and 10 Geo. V, c. Io. 
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of self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in British India as 
an integral part of the Empire : 

(ii) ‘‘ And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can 

only be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient 

that substantial steps in this direction should now be 
taken : 

‘‘ And whereas the time and manner of each advance can 

be determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsi- 

bility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples : 

(iv) ‘‘ And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters 
must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
on whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, and 
by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of responsibility : 

(v) “And whereas concurrently with the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India 
it is expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial 
matters the largest measure of independence of the Govern- 
ment of India which is compatible with the due discharge 
by the latter of its own responsibilities.” 


(ii 


~~” 


I have quoted both the announcement and the preamble 
at length in order to enable the reader to follow the sub- 
sequent constitutional developments; for the preamble 
was at once the centre of the controversies that arose and 
of the great constitutional charter given to the peoples of 
India. I have also set out in detail the causes which had 
forced the Indian question to the front at a time when the 
Government was so fully absorbed in the Great War, an 
unbiassed estimation of which would show that the announce- 
ment of August 20, 1917, was not merely ‘a graceful act 
of recognition ’’ of India’s service during the War ; nor the 
Act of 1919 merely a reward for India’s loyalty to the Empire 
in the hour of a crisis. The Indian soldiers who laid down 
their lives in the War were surely not inspired with the ideal 
that their sacrifice would secure for India a measure of 
political concessions. And those who willingly offered their 
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services and contributions to the War had no thought of 
‘ buying ” political power after the cessation of the struggle. 
The instinct of self-interest and the spirit of loyalty induced 
the Princes to rally their forces in aid of the Empire, and they, 
too, had no political objective to gain. It is not true that 
India’s participation in the War won for her a pledge for 
“responsible and representative form of government” ; 
nor is it correct to label the Act as having contained 
a ‘‘ Jephthah-like ’’ pledge ; or commitments injudiciously 
made. The assertion frequently made that the Reforms 
were given to India at a time of War fatigue under the 
influence of some form of neurosis could not be logically 
maintained from what transpired between the Imperial 
Government and the Government of India over a period of 
three years beginning from 1916. 

The true explanation is that the announcement of 
August 20, 1917, was made in response to the forces, both 
external and internal, that were evolved in India’s relation- 
ship with Great Britain. And the convergence of these 
forces so reacted on Indian politico-economic life as to 
convince the Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment and people that a new orientation was required. The 
most that can be said as regards the influence of the War was 
that it may have hastened a little an inevitable change. 

The Royal Proclamation, dated December 23, 1919, 
which announced the passing of the Government of India 
Act, 1919, to the peoples of India, declared why “ a definite 
step on the road to responsible government ”’ was taken. 

The King-Emperor said : 


“IT have watched with understanding and sympathy 
the growing desire of my Indian people for representative 
institutions. Starting from small beginnings, this ambition 
has steadily strengthened its hold upon the intelligence of 
the country. . . . In truth, the desire after political responsi- 
bility has its source at the roots of the British connection 
with India. It has sprung inevitably from the deeper and 
wider studies of human thought and history which that 
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connection has opened to the Indian people. Without it 
the work of the British in India would have been incom- 
plete.” 


qd, UNFORESEEN CIRCUMSTANCES 


But stars of ill-omen presided over the nativity of the 
Act and their malign influences seemed to have affected the 
Reforms throughout. The Defence of India Act, a War-time 
measure, expired in 1917, and the Government on enquiry 
came to the conclusion that it should be empowered to 
deal with the revolutionary spirit that existed in endemic 
form in certain Provinces, and also with the situation that 
might develop in consequence of anti-British propaganda 
in certain foreign countries. The Government decided to 
appoint a Committee “to investigate and report on the 
nature and extent of the criminal conspiracies connected 
with the revolutionary movement in India,”’ and the Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Sir Sidney Rowlatt, a 
Judge of the English High Court of Justice, reached India a 
month after Mr. Montagu’s arrival. The Committee con- 
cluded its investigation by April 1918, but the Report, 
known as the “ Rowlatt Report,’’ was not released till 
October. 

In order to implement the main recommendations of the 
Committee, the Government introduced two draft Bills into 
the Legislative Council in February 1919, one (The Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill No. I of 1919) proposing some radical 
changes in the criminal law, and the other (The Criminal 
Emergency Powers Bill No. II of 1919) adequately empower- 
ing the Executive to cope with emergency. At once a 
storm of protest was raised against these Bills, and the 
Government had to abandon the first, but passed the second 
into law on March 1919, through the support of the officials 
in the Legislative Councils. About two weeks before the 
enactment of the ‘‘ Rowlatt Bill,’’ Gandhi launched an 
organized campaign to resist the action of the Government, 
but not before he had begged the Viceroy to veto the Bill. 
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He held that the Bill, which sanctioned extra-legal methods, 
might be employed against legitimate political agitation ; 
that distrust of the police has been a marked feature of 
almost all popular movements in India, and through the 
newly-acquired powers police methods might be ruthlessly 
employed against the people; and lastly, that repressive 
measures should not precede the proposed constitutional 
benedictions upon India. 

While the agitation against the Rowlatt Bill was gaining 
in intensity, affairs in the North-West Frontier and in 
Afghanistan had become a source of anxiety to the authori- 
ties in the Punjab. For our purpose here it is not necessary 
to recount the history that led to the incident within the 
boundary of the Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar on April 13, 
1919; nor should we recall the excessive punishments of 
humiliation inflicted on the citizens after the tragedy. “It 
was a black day in the annals of British rule,’’ wrote the 
late Sir Valentine Chirol. ‘“‘ That is an episode,’’ observed 
Mr. Winston Churchill in the House of Commons, “ which 
appears to me to be without precedent or parallel in the 
modern history of the British Empire.’’ A Committee of 
Enquiry, presided over by Lord Hunter, a former Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, came to the conclusion that “ the 
action taken by him (General Dyer) had been in complete 
violation of the principles that should rule the employment 
of military force in support of civil authority.” The Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India removed him from his employment, 
and the Army Council decided not to offer him further 
employment outside India. But the bitterness the incident 
produced poisoned the soul of India and it became difficult 
even for Britain’s friends in India to retain confidence in 
the Government. When, about two years later, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught went to India to inaugurate 
the new Indian Legislatures, he realized this, and spoke of 
“ the shadow of Amritsar lengthening darkly over the land.”’ 

The second star of ill that cast an evil eye upon the 
inauguration of Reforms was the Treaty of Sévres, the terms 
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of which were published in the summer of 1920. The 
treaty imposed humiliating terms on the Turks by proposing 
to drive them from Constantinople. The Mohammedans in 
India felt that “‘ the lighthouse of Islam ”’ was attacked by 
the British and that “their loyal support to the cause of 
the Allies during the War counted for nothing in the day of 
victory.” The revolt was organized under the designation 
of the Khilafat movement, which joined hand in hand with 
the Congress agitation in order to embarrass the Government. 

The net result of these two incidents—the Amritsar 
tragedy and the Treaty of Sevres—was the widening of the 
psychological chasm between the British and the Indian 
intelligentsia. Thus, the goodwill which alone would have 
animated the inauguration of Reforms was wholly absent, 
and the agitation continued to aggravate the situation, in 
the midst of which His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught delivered a Royal message to the people of India 
proclaiming the beginnings of “‘Swaraj within My Empire” 
and ‘‘ the widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to 
the liberty which my other Dominions enjoy.” 

Thenew Indian Legislatures were inaugurated on February 
9g, 1921. On this occasion Lord Chelmsford explained the 
character of the change that was introduced in the structure 
of the Government. He said: 


“There are changes of degree so great as to be changes 
of kind, and this is one of them. For the first time the 
principle of autocracy, which had not been wholly discarded 
in all earlier reforms, was definitely abandoned; the 
conception of the British Government as a_ benevolent 
despotism was finally renounced; and in its place was 
substituted that of a guiding authority whose réle it would 
be to assist the steps of India along the road that, in the 
fulness of time, would lead to complete self-government 
within the Empire. In the interval required for the 
accomplishment of this task, certain powers of super- 
vision, and, if need be, intervention, would be retained, 
and substantial steps towards redeeming the pledges of 
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the Government were to be taken at the earliest moment 
possible.” 


Before we survey the working of the new Legislatures let 
us briefly review the constitutional changes effected by the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 


@, DETAILS OF CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The Act fully retained the authority of the Imperial 
Government but attempted to introduce certain changes in 
the Government of India. Nothing like a Federation was 
contemplated. In working out devices for reconciling 
diverse elements that exist in India within the framework of 
a unitary Constitution, the Act established a form of govern- 
ment in the Provinces known as “ Dyarchy.’’ The term was 
unfamiliar to most Indians and was derided as a “ hurly- 
burly innovation,”” and became an appropriate subject for 
humorous treatment. Sir Harcourt Butler writes : 


‘‘In India it has almost become a term of abuse. I 
have heard one man shouting to another ‘you are a 
dyarchy.’ ‘I will beat you with a dyarchy,’ said one 
Indian boy to another, and when questioned as to what 
a dyarchy was replied, ‘a new kind of tennis racket.’ I 
have been received in a Burma village by a dyarchy band 
braying against a home-rule band with all the vigour of 
village faction, neither having the least idea what home 
rule or dyarchy meant.” ? 


To those who received the gift it meant “‘ Double govern- 
ment.’ Under the scheme all the subjects of administration 
were divided into two categories, Central and Provincial. 
There were 47 Central subjects and the rest were devolved 
upon the Provincial Governments. These Provincial subjects 
of administration were again classified into two groups— 
“ Reserved’ and “ Transferred.’”’ That is, subjects such 
as Law and Order, Finance, Land Revenue, Famine Relief, 


1“* India Insistent,’’ by Sir Harcourt Butler (Heinemann), 1931. 
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numbering 36 in all, were designated as “ Reserved,” and 
were placed in the hands of the Governors with their Execu- 
tive Councils ; and subjects such as Education, Agriculture, 
Public Health, Local Self-Government, numbering 20 in all, 
handed over to Indian Ministers responsible to the Legisla- 
ture, came to be known as “ Transferred.’”’ Thus, the 
Provincial Executive consisted of these two halves with the 
Governor as the co-ordinating authority. 

The structure of the Provincial Legislative Councils under 
the Reforms underwent many striking changes. The Act 
provided that at least 70 per cent. of the numbers of a 
Legislative Council should be elected members (in the case 
of Burma the percentage is 60), and that not more than 20 
per cent. should be nominated by the Governor from members 
of the permanent Civil Service and the balance of Io per cent. 
from non-officials. 

The Central Legislature would consist of : 


(a) A Second Chamber, called a Council of State, containing 
60 members, of whom 33 shall be elected and 27 nomin- 
ated ; 


(b) A Lower House, called the Legislative Assembly, con- 
sisting of 145 members, of whom 104 shall be elected and 
4I nominated. The latter would include 26 officials. 


The life of the Assembly would be three years, but the 
Governor-General would have power to prolong or shorten 
the life of the Central Legislature. 

The reader will gather from these provisions that while 
the elements of responsibility had been introduced in the 
Provincial Legislature, though restricted in their scope to 
“ Transferred ’’ subjects, they were not provided for in the 
Central Legislature. The main structure of the Central 
Government remained unitary. The only change was the 
enlargement of the Central Legislature as the initial step 
towards the creation of representative institutions at the 
Centre. We should bear in mind that the Reforms were not 
designed to be anything more than a temporary expedient 
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and that the purpose aimed at was to test the representative 
form of government, somewhat on the lines of the British 
Parliamentary system, under conditions obtaining in India. 

Before reviewing the working of the Reforms, it will be 
desirable to outline the franchise adopted for the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures. 


@. FRANCHISE 


The foundation of democratic institutions rests on 
Franchise. The issues involved in the creation of an elector- 
ate under the special conditions obtaining in India are 
extremely difficult. The system adopted by the Morley-Minto 
Reforms has been noted in the previous chapter. That 
system was scrapped under the Reforms of 1919 in favour of 
a direct electorate. Its adoption was indeed a real “ leap 
in the dark.’”’ The circumstances under which direct election 
came to be regarded as a better method of election to the 
Provincial Legislatures are stated in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. Its authors held that the system of indirect election 
which existed in the Morley-Minto Reforms should be swept 
away because of the unreality which characterized the 
Councils owing to the absence of any genuine relationship 
between the representative and the original voter. The 
intention was indeed generous, but the remedy was 
suggested without a full analysis of the basic problem ; or 
adequate consideration of the implications of the change. 
The unreality and absence of genuine relationship between 
the representative and the voter were no doubt there ; but 
it was due not in the least to indirect election as such, but to 
the most unsatisfactory manner in which the local self-govern- 
ing bodies were at that time constituted and functioning. 

The real remedy against the weakness which was found 
to exist in the franchise would have been retention of the 
indirect system with a simultaneous overhauling of the 
entire machinery of local self-government. But then the 
Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms dismissed 
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‘local self-government in a little over a page! Successive 
Commissions and Committees have not sought to rectify this 
mistake. In order to remedy the defects arising from 
direct franchise, the Indian Statutory Commission recom- 
mended, as will be seen in the following Chapters, an exten- 
sion of that system. The history of direct election to the 
Provincial Legislatures has been a history of which no one 
can be proud, and from which no one can take any lessons 
for the future until local self-government becomes an 
accomplished fact in Indian politics. The system of direct 
election under the present social and economic conditions 
obtaining in India will not mitigate the grave risk of the 
exploitation of the illiterate and helpless masses bya dominant 
enfranchised oligarchy ; nor will the perpetuation of direct 
election result in what is implied by the phrase “ effective 
representation.”” The only argument in favour of the system 
of direct election seems to me to be, that Indian political 
leaders are generally enamoured of direct election because 
it leaves political power concentrated in the hands of the 
propertied and literate classes. 

In accordance with the proposal of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report, a special Committee! was appointed to 
“measure the number of persons who can in the different 
parts of the country be reasonably entrusted with the duties 
of Citizenship.’”’ The aim was the extension of franchise, 
bearing in mind that its limitations should be determined 
rather with reference to administrative difficulties than “‘ to 
any @ prior: considerations as to the degree of education ”’ 
or other restricting tests. The franchise under the new 
Constitution was therefore based on (1) residence in a con- 
stituency ; (2) the possession of certain property qualifications 
as measured by the payment of a prescribed minimum of 
land revenue or rent, or local rates (in rural areas), or munici- 
pal rates (in urban areas), or income tax ; (3) a certain form of 
military service to the State. 


1 The Southborough Franchise Committee. 
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The franchise of the Second Chamber (The Council of 
State) was different, based partly on a high property qualifica- 
tion and partly on records of public service. The Chamber 
was designed to constitute a body of ‘‘ Elder Statesmen.” 
As regards the Legislative Assembly, its electorate numbers 
about one million; the qualification for which was kept 
fairly high but variable in order to meet the conditions of 
the different Provinces. 

The total number of electors in all the Provinces (in- 
cluding Burma) was over seven millions—that is, about 
one in every nine adult males. The following table shows 
the proportion of electors to population : 


THE PROVINCIAL ELECTORATE ? 
Under the Reforms of 1919 


Proportion of | Proportion of 


Proportion of 
Baits electors to | ™Gaitamaie ® | fondu femele 
(percent. | Population | population 
Madras. : : : 3°2 Ix°6 IO 
Bombay . ‘ ; ; 3°9 I3°4 0:8 
Bengal . , . : 2°5 9°7 03 
United Provinces : . 3°5 I2'4 04 
Punjab. ; é 3°4 II‘g 05 
Bihar and Orissa : ; Il 4:6 — 
Assam . 37 14°2 0-2 
Central Provinces and Berar I°3 5'2 —- 
Burma . : ‘ ; 17°4 60°3 4:6 


The electorate was undoubtedly small; but it should 
ne realized that the task for the new Constitution was to 
call into being an electoraté which did not exist in order 
to work a Constitution which was to bear the semblance of 
responsible government. We should have no quarrel with 


1 The figures are based on 1926 returns except in the case of Burma, 
where they are for 1928. 
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the size of the electorate at this stage, but its defects pro- 
duced “ the anomalous result of conferring the franchise on 
several people who are illiterate, while at the same time 
denying the vote to considerable numbers of adult literates.”’ 4 
The electoral system, owing to the adoption of property 
qualifications as the general basis for franchise, excluded 
the general body, the poor, nearly all the women and the 
bulk of the Depressed classes. It resulted in a discrimina- 
tory enfranchisement of various classes in the Punjab, where 
the agrarian legislation known as the Alienation of Land 
Act of 1900 precluded members of non-agricultural tribes 
from dispossessing members of agricultural tribes of land. 
Again, junior members of the family under the Indian joint 
family system could not be enfranchised. These were some 
of the outstanding defects of the franchise under the Reforms 
of 1919. The planning of constituencies for the Provincial 
Legislatures had seriously prejudiced the representation of 
minority communities. Some of the rural constituencies 
were as large as the whole of Scotland ; and the reader may 
well imagine how such unwieldy constituencies, under Indian 
conditions, would fulfil the purpose of a democratic political 
system. 

I am often asked what use has been made of the vote 
by the enfranchised population. It is true that the novelty 
of the election campaign, which must be a source of attraction 
to the voters, provided them with some excitement. The 
success of the campaign, is, however, dependent on party 
organization. From the figures quoted opposite, showing 
percentage of votes polled, it is clear that the electorate 
responds whenever there is an effective organization for 
rousing enthusiasm in the election. The first election was 
held in 1920, when the Congress took no part in it and left 
the electoral field to the Liberals, who were handicapped 
by their want of organization. But the increase in the 
percentage of votes polled in two successive elections was 


1See “The Key to Freedom and Security in India,’’ by An Indian 
Student of Political Science. Oxford University Press: 1933. 
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largely due to the determination of the Congress to sweep 
the polls. 








Province. Percentage of votes polled in the election of: 

1920 1923 1926 
Madras. ; ; : 24'9 36°3 48:6 
Bombay . : ; ; 16-2 38-4 39°0 
Bengal . ; . 33°4 39°0 39°2 
United Provinces , ; 33°0 42°2 50°2 
Punjab. ; : 32°0 49°3 52°4 
Bihar and Orissa : ; 4I°0 52:0 61°0 
Central Provinces. ; 22'5 57°7 61°9 
Assam . : : 16°4 37°5 35:0 


From what I have seen in Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinces, especially in rural constituencies, the above figures do 
not indicate either success of theelectoral system or awakening 
of political interest among the voters. My own observation 
confirms my conviction that under the existing social and 
economic conditions, the rural voters cannot exercise fran- 
chise independently and that their votes are mostly deter- 
mined by the influence of landlords, moneylenders, lawyers’ 
touts, priests, and a host of other agents. But these problems 
must have arisen at the initial stage of all modern democra- 
cies. Since the dominance of vested and sectional interests 
presents a special difficulty in India, the proper solution is 
likely to be found in evolving such an electoral system as 
will have organic relation with local bodies. 

In our discussion upon the subject of franchise, we 
cannot overlook another fatal deficiency in the Indian 
electoral system, namely, communal electorates. The 
authors of the Joint Report regretted the necessity of 
retaining them, the principle of which was unfortunately 
recognized in the Morley-Minto Reforms. The Communities 
in India could not arrive at an agreed settlement and there- 
fore the Government of India Act, 1919, had to make 
provision for communal electorates. We shall see in our 
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subsequent reference to the communal problem that the 
system not only retards the growth of democratic institutions 
in India, but greatly aggravates one of the fatal maladies of 
Indian social life. 

With this brief survey of the structure of the Reforms 
of 1919, we now turn to the reception given to the measure 
by the Indian political and other interests. 


@, INDIA’S REACTION TO THE REFORMS 


The publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report in 
July r918 resulted in a complete schism between the two 
sections of the Congress. The moderates threw themselves 
on the side of the reform proposals and decided to lend 
their support for the success of the measure of responsible 
self-government embodied in them. The leader of this 
group, Sir Surendranath Banerjea, in a speech in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, commented upon the Report in the 
following terms : 


“‘ Taking this report as a whole, I think it must be con- 
ceded that it affords a striking illustration of a change 
in the angle of vision on the part of our rulers, and I venture 
to assert that it ought to be accompanied by a similar 
transformation in our attitude in regard to the Govern- 
ment of the country. ... They have now stretched out 
to us the hand of fellowship and friendship, and I invite 
my countrymen to grasp it with alacrity and enthusiasm, 
and in co-operation with British statesmanship to march 
forward to the accomplishment of those high destinies which, 
under the providence of God, are reserved for our people.” 


Neither the Amritsar tragedy nor the Khalifat movement 
deflected the moderates from their determination to pursue 
the course of co-operation, and, therefore, they parted 
company with the Congress. 

The Congress, on the other hand, under the influence of 
extreme nationalism, regarded the proposals as falling far 
short of Indian aspirations. In a manifesto issued by the 
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Nationalists it was asserted that the Report was radically 
wrong in principle and that they condemned it 7 foto. 

Tilak declared that the proposed scheme was “ entirely 
unacceptable,’ and the leader of the Home Rule agitation, 
Mrs. Besant, rejected it as being ‘‘ unworthy to be offered by 
England or to be accepted by India.”” A special session of 
the Congress (August 1918) was convened to consider the 
Report, but the general trend of its opposition was to strike 
a bargain before the Bill emerged from the Joint Select 
Committee. A year later its opposition became violent, as 
we have seen, not because of inadequate reforms but of the 
passing of the Rowlatt Act and the incidents that followed. 
Subsequently the Congress, under the leadership of Gandhi, 
accepted his programme of non-co-operation at its session in 
1919 held at Amritsar. While the great majority were in 
favour of refusing any gift “from blood-stained hands,” 
a section of the Congress was in favour of standing as candi- 
dates for the Reformed Councils. For the three years 
following this session of the Congress, Gandhi’s creed 
reigned supreme in the Indian national movement, till in 
1923 circumstances obliged the Nationalists to change the 
battle-front. 

The Moslem leaders were on the whole satisfied with 
the Reforms, especially in regard to the retention of communal 
electorates ; but at the time of the inauguration of the new 
Constitution they were rather pre-occupied with the future of 
Turkey ! They persuaded themselves to believe that the 
interference with the Sultanate, as designed in the Treaty of 
Sévres, would mean giving offence to the religious law of 
Islam. And we have seen that Gandhi entered into an 
alliance with the Khalifat movement in order to find a 
common cause of grievance against the Imperial Government. 
Though the alliance was short-lived, and served no useful 
purpose, it induced the Government of India to protest 
against certain provisions imposed upon Turkey by the 
Treaty of Sévres. The Moslem agitation in India, however, 
received a set-back when Turkey deposed the Khalif. 
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The British commercial community in India now 
foresaw the necessity of taking an active interest in public 
questions and reorganized the European Association? on 
an All-India basis. Its attitude towards the Reforms was 
not hostile and its representatives in the Councils and the 
Assembly lent support to the new Constitution when it was 
threatened with deadlock by the intransigent Nationalists. 

The officials, with their strong conservative tendencies, 
accepted the new Constitution with some misgivings in 
regard to its smooth working ; but they were prepared to 
give it a trial. Sir Frederick Whyte, who was appointed as 
the first President of the Legislative Assembly, observed that 
a proportion of the officials accepted the Reforms as the Duke 
of Wellington looked upon the Reform Bill—“ ready to take 
the damned thing, and let it pass, because the King’s Govern- 
ment must be carried on.”’ It was, indeed, clear to them that 
the strong Central Government and the reservation of 
“ Key ” portfolios to the Executive Councils of Provincial 
Governments would provide sufficient safeguards against 
the vagaries and vicissitudes of Indian politics. 

Let us now review the actual working of the Dyarchy, 
the avowed object of which was to introduce “ responsible 
government ”’ in British India. 


@, WORKING OF REFORMS 


The first elections to the new Councils were held in 1920. 
As the Congress decided to boycott the Councils, the Liberals 
succeeded in gaining an easy victory at the polls ; but they 
did not avail themselves of the opportunity of organizing 
the Liberal Party or of formulating a definite programme. 
They ignored their serious handicaps, due to a want of 
electoral organization, when on the other hand their rivals 
were consolidating their position in the country. 


1This Association is the political organization of the British non- 
official community in India. Its membership is on an individual basis 
and not on the basis of firms as is the case of the Chambers of Commerce. 
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At the very outset, the working of the new Constitution 
was faced with a critical financial situation. The trouble 
with Afghanistan (May to August Ig19) and the military 
operations against the rebellious frontier tribes (October 
1919 to May 1920) cost the Government of India about 
15 millions sterling. Then came the currency disturbance. 
Since the closing of the Mints to the free coinage of silver in 
1893, India had an exchange standard with a ratio of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign (that is, one shilling and fourpence 
to the rupee). But it was found impossible to maintain the 
ratio during the War—chiefly on account of two factors, 
namely, (1) the heavy demand for rupee currency for the 
purchase of the War materials ; and (2) the rise in the price 
of silver. The result was that by April 1918 the rupee had 
risen to one shilling and sixpence and by September 1919 
the ratio stood approximately at two shillings to the 
rupee. The Government of India sought the aid of an 
expert Committee,1 which recommended the stabilization 
of exchange at that rate; but, while the Government took 
steps to do so, gold prices started falling and finally the 
sterling-dollar rate collapsed. The situation played havoc 
with the Government finance and violently shook the fabric 
of trade. The attempt to stabilize the rupee had to be 
abandoned, but not before the Government had lost about 
£55,000,000.? 

The repercussions of the currency disturbances on the 
general trade of the country were perhaps more devastating 
than any other single factor that became operative during the 
post-war period. The traders, large and small, lost heavily 
either in their business or in the frenzy of speculation the 
situation encouraged. The loss is estimated at hundreds 
of millions. The primary producers, the Indian agriculturists, 
were also severely hit by the dislocation of the export 

1The Babington Smith Committee, Cmd. 527 of 1920. 


2 See “‘ India: the New Phase,” by Sir Stanley Reed and P. R. Cadell. 
Philip Allan: 1928. 
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trade, and by the rise in prices of such articles for which 
they were dependent on imports. In other words, almost 
all the circumstances which were favourable to widespread 
unrest were conjured up simultaneously with the inaugura- 
tion of Reforms. 

Further aggravation of the situation was caused by the 
imposition of fresh taxes in order to meet the increasing 
deficit which, during the five years ending 1922-23, aggregated 
nearly 100 crores of rupees. On the eve of the dissolution 
of the Assembly the finance member proposed doubling 
the Salt tax! The Assembly, which had already voted 
new taxes amounting to about £51,000,000,! refused to 
support this unpopular tax, and the Viceroy, in exercise of 
his special powers, certified the impost. The inevitable 
consequence was that the hands of the wreckers of the 
Constitution were greatly strengthened, and they easily 
displaced the sitting members of the Assembly at the 
following election. 

But the needs of the Central Government could not be 
satisfied by exploiting the sources of revenues assigned 
for central purposes, and the question of apportionment of 
revenues and expenditure between the Central Government 
and the Provinces became a dominant issue. Rules under 
the Government of India Act, 1919, laid down the principle 
of dividing national revenue heads between the Central 
and Provincial Governments in relation to their respective 
functions. It aimed at the laudable object of making the 
Provinces financially independent of the Central Govern- 
ment in conformity with the recommendations of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which stated that “if pro- 
vincial autonomy is to mean anything real, clearly the Pro- 
vinces must not be dependent on the Indian Government 
for the means of provincial development.’’ But the Govern- 
ment of India had deficits which were to be met by provincial 
contributions based on the extra amount made available to 
each Province by the new scheme of distribution of revenue. 


1 See “‘ India: the New Phase,’ by Sir Stanley Reed and P. R. Cadell. 
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The settlement thus arrived at is known as the “‘ Meston 
settlement.” 4 

But the Meston Committee’s calculations in regard to 
provincial finance were also upset by the world financial 
blizzard. In its report, the prospect of “ inaugurating the 
new Councils without the necessity of resort to fresh tax- 
ation’ was held out; but at the very beginning these 
anticipations proved to be chimerical. Every Province, 
with the single exception of the Punjab, was faced with a 
deficit, and almost all Provincial Governments had to balance 
their Budgets by extra taxation. The Government of 
India was then not in a position to bring some relief to this 
state of affairs by reducing the financial contribution from 
the Provinces. The situation is summed up by the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee as follows : 


“The difficulty arising from finance has formed one of 
the main obstacles to the success of the Reforms... . 
It is due to it (z.e. the Meston settlement) that Ministers 
have been unable to enter upon a policy of progressive 
development in the spheres of administration committed 
to their care. If they had been able to do so, they would 
have been able to provide an answer to those critics who 
have reiterated the allegation that the reforms were a sham, 
and they would also have been able to consolidate their 
position or else have been required to make way for other 
Ministers who could have enunciated a policy more accept- 
able to the Councils which would incidentally have assisted 
in the establishment of the responsibility of the Ministers 
to the Councils.” 


However, the position of the Provincial Budgets did not 
much improve when the financial contributions to the Central 
Government ceased in the succeeding years. In any case, 
no substantial amount was available to the departments 
that concerned the welfare of the masses. The Dyarchic 


1 The Financial Relations Committee was appointed, with Lord Meston 
as Chairman, in order to work out the details of provincial contributions 
to the Central Government. 

4 
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Constitution enormously increased the cost of the top-heavy 
administration and swallowed up all available resources, 
leaving almost nothing for the introduction of measures 
calculated to assist social and economic development. 


(b) Constitutional Difficulties 


The Liberals who had welcomed the Reforms and entered 
the new Legislatures with the hope that they would now 
be marching towards the goal of responsible government, 
afforded their rivals an occasion for jest and gave their 
official supporters a surprise when they declared in the 
Assembly that the new Constitution was inadequate and 
should be revised! The obvious reply to this demand came 
from Viscount Peel, then Secretary of State for India, who 
pointed out that a period of six months could not possibly 
be regarded as being sufficient for the trial of the Constitu- 
tional experiment and that the question of its revision was 
indeed premature. In 1923, when the Nationalists replaced 
the Liberals in the Assembly, they reiterated the demand, 
and the Government agreed to institute an enquiry into the 
working of the Act of 1919. The terms of reference of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee, known as the Muddiman 
Committee, were naturally restricted to such amendments 
as might be recommended within the limits of the Act. 
While the Majority Report ! suggested certain modifications, 
the minority urged the abolition of Dyarchy. 

The truth behind the chronic opposition to Dyarchy 
from its very inception was to be found in the manner the 
new Constitution started to function. It was not long before 
Indian leaders realized that Dyarchy was no school for 
freedom. In the first place, the Legislature itself had no 
corporate responsibility. The decision of a Minister in 
charge of the “‘ transferred subjects,’ for example, was only 
a recommendation to a Governor; and in the event of his 
rejecting it, the Minister himself would probably resign 


1 Report of Reforms Enquiry Committee, Cmd. 2360, 1925. 
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without in any way affecting his colleagues. Or, the 
successful venture of a Minister in giving effect to his pro- 
posals would depend on a Finance Minister who belonged 
to the other half of the administration. This proved to be 
a serious handicap to the ministerial position, and in every 
Province this financial arrangement not only led to con- 
siderable friction but to a certain amount of irresponsibility 
in both the halves of the Government. 

Secondly, the dividing line between the two halves of 
the Government became blurred in the actual working of 
the Constitution. It worked comparatively well in the 
Provinces (e.g. Madras, the Punjab), where the Governor 
ignored Dyarchy and treated the two halves of the Govern- 
ment as one Cabinet. In Madras, for example, Lord Willing- 
don held most of the meetings of the Executive Council 
jointly with his Executive Councillors and Ministers. 

Commenting upon this development within a year of the 
introduction of Reforms, a visiting American Professor, 
Dr. C. H. Van Tyne, says: ‘“‘ Dyarchy is in fact become in 
most cases a Unitary Government in which a Governor sits 
in Council with all his Ministers, those responsible for the 
‘ transferred ’ subjects, as well as those concerned with the 
“reserved.’’’ But, while the policy might have been wise 
in avoiding friction, it resulted in offering no scope to Indian 
Ministers for the exercise of their responsibilities. They leaned 
on the Governor and his Executive Councillors, and in the eyes 
of the Legislature, the electorate and the public, Ministers 
appeared as ‘“‘Government Men.”’ In the Legislatures, they 
frequently needed the support of the official bloc and were 
seldom able to command a majority among the elected 
members. In short, the intention of Dyarchy was, to a great 
extent, frustrated by the failure to establish the principle 
of the responsibility of Ministers to the Legislature or the 
responsibility of the Legislature itself. In some quarters, 
the practice of treating the Dyarchic Constitution as one 
Government was hailed as an instance of its success ; but it 
would have been far better if Ministers had been trained in 
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the habit of relying on their own initiative and on the 
influence they might have in the Legislature. Instead of 
departing from the rigidity of the Statute, the Governor 
should have urged and encouraged his Ministers to rely 
upon their “ Will to Power.”’ 

Thirdly, the primary task of training the electorate in 
the exercise of their responsibility as voters was almost com- 
pletely overlooked. The foundation of responsible govern- 
ment lay there, and yet the representatives of the various 
communities and interests who adorned the Legislatures did 
not take any decisive steps towards the creation of genuine 
electorates. The criticism that the present electorates were 
narrow and restricted was not justifiable ; for the growth 
of an electorate must be dependent upon the nature and 
extent of its political education. An electorate is something 
more than a mere enrolment of voters. 

Such is the history of the political device, Dyarchy, as 
applied to British India. Its principle had not made a 
successful appeal to British and Indian statesmen, although 
the politicians had accepted it as a temporary expedient. 
In the opinion of the Government of the United Provinces, 
“Dyarchy is obviously a cumbrous, complex, confused 
system, having no logical basis, rooted in compromise and 
defensible only as a transitional experiment.’’ Perhaps 
Curzon knew when he startled the House of Lords by saying, 
“IT abominate Dyarchy,” that even a transitional experi- 
ment should have a logical basis. The other Provinces held 
the same view that the defects of Dyarchy were inherent 
in the system itself and that very little could be done to 
eliminate them without drastic alterations. 

And yet, in a way, the Reforms had fulfilled their 
purpose. They furnished opportunities for acquainting 
Indian politicians with the intricacies of Government and 
brought them in contact with the realities of Indian problems. 
They made the Government, on the other hand, sensitive 
to Indian public opinion and gradually established a contact 
between the Executives and the Legislative bodies. They 
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brought into being the various political groupings, though 
now formed under the impulses of communal and sectional 
interests, which might eventually tend to evolve into 
disciplined political parties. 

As regards the problems concerning administration of a 
vast sub-Continent, it became clear to those who had the 
opportunities for the practical handling of affairs, that the 
Central Government of India would have to be strong under 
any circumstances, and that it must remain as the co- 
ordinating element whatever might be the form of the 
Provincial Government. However, the cry for the re- 
examination of the Indian Constitution was raised, and in 
our next chapter we shall see what steps had to be taken 
in order to meet this demand. 


q@, POLITICAL RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE STATES 


For a clear comprehension of the problems of the Indian 
Constitution, it is necessary to note here the position of the 
States at the time of the introduction of Dyarchy in British 
India. While the Princes viewed with alarm the process of 
gradual “‘ democratisation,” introduced by the Government 
of India Act of 1919, which might ultimately alter the entire 
character of the Government, they availed themselves of the 
opportunity to renew their request for the redress of some of 
their grievances. They complained that the existing form of 
administration in British India gave ‘* the States no share in 
the determination of the policy affecting their relations with 
the Paramount Power; or in matters of mutual concern 
to them and British India; and provided no impartial 
method of arriving at decisions which affected the interests 
of the States or conflicted with their interpretation of 
treaties or differences arising between them and the British 
Government.” 

The late Mr. Montagu during his visit to India in 1917 
invited the Princes to inform him about such matters where 
the policy of the Paramount Power affected the interests 
of the States. The Princes produced a list of 23 points. 
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“ Of this list,” writes Sir Kailas Haksar,! “it might be 
remarked that although in terms the complaints put forward 
bore upon disregard of the Treaties, those disregards, when 
analysed, were found in reality to have constituted inroads 
upon the economic interests and life of the States.”’ 


The Princes then put forward a plan very much like that 
which was subsequently proposed ; that is, it was suggested 
that they should have a voice in the determination of All- 
India policy; the disputes arising between British India 
and the States should be decided by an impartial tribunal, 
and there should be a deliberative Assembly in which they 
as an Order could meet together and investigate questions 
of common concern. The framers of the Joint Report, while 
admitting that the interests of British India and the States 
could be reconciled to a certain extent in a future Con- 
stitution somewhat on a federal basis, felt that the case of 
the Indian States at this stage might be met by bringing 
into existence a permanent consultative body with the 
Viceroy as president. Thus, under the Reforms of 1919 
the institution called the Chamber of Princes 2 was created, 
with the object of providing an opportunity to the Princes 
to express their views on matters that affect the States and 
British India. The Chamber of Princes was formally in- 
augurated by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
in 1921. 

The Chamber consists of 108 Princes who are members 
in their own rights and of 12 other members chosen from 
127 rulers of other States by a system of group voting. 
But some of the important ruling Princes have not formally 
joined the Chamber. We may note here the reason for their 


abstention as stated by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer,®? who writes 
as follows : 


1 A distinguished State official. 
2 The Sanskrit name is the NARENDRA MANDAL. 


7A prominent Indian Liberal statesman, author of ‘“ Indian Constitu- 
tional Problems,” 1928. 
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“In the first place, the Princes are so jealous of their 
status that they are afraid of being treated as equals among 
themselves. Some of them are not prepared to meet each 
other in the Chamber on terms of apparent equality; nor 
are they prepared to concede the principle of decision by 
a majority, which is at the basis not merely of democratic 
rule, but also of every corporate organization. They are 
afraid of the levelling tendency of any organization of this 
sort and object to the process of levelling up, as much as 
to the course of levelling down. . . . Even in the matters 
of common interest, some of them are anxious that they 
should be individually consulted by the Government of 
India... .” 


But in all fairness to the Princes, it should be remembered 
that the policy of keeping one State isolated from another, 
so long pursued by the Paramount Power, created circum- 
stances which could not be easily overcome. Only during 
the decade 1908 1918 was that policy to some extent modified 
and the first official Conference of the Princes summoned 
by Lord Hardinge in 1916. Even then no tangible result 
was derived from the Conference—the Government only 
asked for the co-operation of the States in the collection of 
certain statistics about epidemics. 

At any rate, the institution of the Chamber of Princes 
was a great step forward and marked the beginning of 
official recognition of their right to consult each other on 
matters relating to the problem of paramountcy and to 
their economic relations with British India. If the formal 
sessions of the Chamber were rather ineffective, due to 
its stereotyped agenda and strict Rules of Business, the 
informal discussions among the Princes outside the Chamber 
greatly fostered “a habit of co-operation ’’ among them. 
Occasions were also found to meet elder statesmen of 
British India and to exchange views on matters of common 
interests, 
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q@,. THE INDIAN STATES ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 


The political development of British India following the 
introduction of Reforms and its repercussions on the sub- 
jects of the States stirred the Princes to demand a clear 
definition of their position in the future Indian Constitution. 
They realized that none of the fundamental problems re- 
lating to their politico-economic relationship with British 
India could be solved through the ineffective Chamber of 
Princes. The fiscal policy of the Government of India 
during the post-war period had put a serious strain upon 
the States and greatly restricted the possibility of improving 
their administrations. Above all, there was no change 
in the procedure of the Political Department which inter- 
preted and conducted the relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the States in a manner unsatisfactory to the present 
generation of Ruling Princes. They urged on the Viceroy 
a Round Table Conference with a view to arriving at 
a settlement. But Lord Reading did not wish to embark 
upon a discussion on the question of paramountcy. The 
basic principle of the relationship of the States to the Crown 
was, however, enunciated in his letter to His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam, dated March 27, 1926, the main conclusion 
of which is as follows : 


‘The sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in 
India, and therefore no ruler of an Indian state can justi- 
fiably claim to negotiate with the British Government on 
an equal footing. Its supremacy is not based only upon 
treaties and engagements, but exists independently of them 
and, quite apart from its prerogative in matters relating 
to foreign powers and policies, it is the right and duty of 
the British Government, while scrupulously respecting all 
treaties and engagements with the Indian states, to pre- 
serve peace and good order throughout India.”’ 1 


As regards the right of intervention in the internal affairs 
of the States, Lord Reading contended that it was inherent 


1 Quoted in Sir Harcourt Butler’s “‘ India Insistent.” 
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in the paramountcy of the British Crown and that the 
right might be exercised at the sole discretion of the Crown. 

The Princes as an Order were alarmed at the interpretation 
put by the Viceroy on the fundamental rights of the States 
implied in their Treaties and engagements with the Crown. 
As the time for the re-examination of the Reforms approached 
they put forward various claims in regard to some matters 
of joint interest to British India and the Indian States. 
They found in Lord Irwin a Viceroy who shared their deep 
concern about the future relations between the Indian States 
and British India. To him they expressed their desire that 
before a new Constitution for British India was submitted 
to Parliament “‘ it is essential that the opinions, wishes, and 
aspirations of the States should be ascertained in regard to 
the effect upon them, both of proposals for British India 
and as to the constitutional machinery which will best 
ensure wise, harmonious and easy co-operation between the 
Governments of British India and the Governments of the 
States in the future.” ? 

In July 1927, the Viceroy accordingly convened a 
Conference, at which it was decided to appoint a Committee 
of Enquiry to examine the whole question. Sir Harcourt 
Butler, G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E., a distinguished administrator, was 
invited to be the Chairman of the Committee, the other 
members being the Hon. Sidney Peel and Professor Sir 
William Holdsworth. The terms of reference were : 


(xr) To report upon the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the States, with particular reference to the 
rights and obligations arising from (a) treaties, engage- 
ments, and sanads, and (b) usage, sufferance, and other 
causes ; and 

(2) To enquire into the financial and economic relations 
between British India and the States and to make any 
recommendations that they may consider desirable or 
necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment. 

1 See ‘ The British Crown and the Indian States,’’ by the Directorate 


of the Special Organization of the Chamber of Princes. P. S. King & Son: 
1929. 
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The Committee reported on February 14, 1929. In order to 
safeguard the interests of the Princes, it was recommended 
that in the future they should deal with the Viceroy as the 
Agent for the Crown, and not with the Governor-General in 
Council. What troubled the Princes was the definition of the 
powers and rights of interference of the Paramount Power. 
The Committee held that the Paramount Power is the Crown 
acting through the Secretary of State for India and the 
Governor-General in Council who are responsible to the 
British Parliament. It did not clearly define the sphere of 
the Paramount Power in its relations with the States ; but 
declared : 


“ Paramountcy must remain paramount. ... On _ para- 
mountcy and paramountcy alone can the States rely for 
their preservation through the generations that are to come. 
Through paramountcy is pushed aside the danger of destruc- 
tion or annexation.”’ 


The emphasis laid in the Report upon the Sovereignty 
of the Indian States being subject to the Paramount 
Power alarmed the Princes, who, at the Session of the 
Chamber of Princes, severely criticized the findings of the 
Committee. But they waited for subsequent developments 
in British India in the making of its Constitution. It 
occurred to the Princes, as already stated, that through an 
appropriate federal machinery they might secure their dual 
objective, namely, due recognition of their treaty rights and 
fair adjustment of conflicting interests between the States and 
British India and Great Britain. We should note here that 
the Indian States Enquiry Committee regarded the federation 
of British India and the States as a remote ideal. How the 
forces of co-operation among the three partners (7.e. British 
India, Indian States and Great Britain) were assembled, 
what means were adopted for reconciling divergent interests, 
and what were the stages through which the “ main ground 
plan’ of an All-India Federation finally emerged are the 
subjects to which we shall now turn. 


CHAPTER III 


THE INDIAN STATUTORY 
COMMISSION 


Appointment : Terms of Reference: Indian Opposition : Lord 
Irwin’s Conctliatory Policy : Indta and the Labour Government : 
Lord Irwin’s Announcement : Report : Recommendations—(a) Pro- 
vincial Autonomy, (b) Transference of Law and Order in the 
Provinces, (c) Safeguarding Provincial Constitution, (d) Central 
Government, (e) Central Legislature, (£) Defence, (g) Indian 
States, (h) Financial Reforms: Miscellaneous Recommendations 
—(a) Separation of Burma, (b) Backward tracts: Alternative 
Proposals : Parliament and the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission 
@, APPOINTMENT 


ROM the preamble of the Government of India Act, 

191g, it is evident that the dyarchical form of govern- 
ment introduced by that Act was to be for a transitional 
period and that it was regarded more as an experiment 
than as a beginning of a well-defined Constitution. It was 
provided in the Act that a Statutory Commission should 
be appointed within ten years’ time 


“for the purpose of enquiring into the working of the 
system of Government, the growth of education, and the 
development of representative institutions in British 
India, and of reporting as to whether, and to what extent 
it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible govern- 
ment, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of 
responsible government then existing therein. .. .” 


39 
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But the idea of a transitional period to be followed by 
Parliamentary enquiries roused suspicion among a section 
of Indian political opinion and became a matter of dissatis- 
faction among others. It was held that even for an experi- 
ment, a decade was too short and that the Constitution 
should be regarded as a living political organization develop- 
ing its powers by its own inward law of growth. 

In a previous chapter I have referred to the circumstances 
that resulted in bringing the dyarchical mechanism to a 
standstill. Here I would only recall the effects of the ob- 
struction to the government of the country which was 
organized within the Councils by the Indian Nationalists 
from the time they entered these bodies. This intolerable 
friction within the Indian Legislatures agitated the public 
mind. In some of the Provinces the essential functions 
of government had to be carried on under considerable 
difficulties ; the day-to-day administration of the “ trans- 
ferred ’’’ subjects had even to be left, in a few instances 
where no Ministry could be formed, in the hands of the 
Governors. Meanwhile the National Congress and other 
political parties clamoured for the appointment of a Com- 
mission before the expiry of the statutory period. 

As the dyarchical Constitution had almost collapsed, 
Lord Birkenhead, then Secretary of State for India, saw 
no reason why the date of the appointment of the Commission 
should not be advanced. Perhaps the trend of development 
in Home politics may have induced the Secretary of State 
to ante-date the institution of a statutory enquiry. Such 
a vital Imperial question could not be entrusted to a Labour 
Government, and those among the ranks of the Conservative 
Party who had some misgivings as to the working of the 
Reforms of 1919 were eager to pull up the seedling 
Constitution and examine its roots. Besides the political 
sky in India was then comparatively clear ; after Gandhi’s 
release in February 1924 he had returned to his Ashram, 
and in the following two years there were signs of weariness 
among his followers. That hydra-headed monster of Hindu- 
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Moslem antagonism was lying low after its hideous perform- 
ances in 1926. The time for an enquiry into the constitu- 
tional questions therefore seemed favourable, and by 
acceding to the demand of the Indian politicians the 
Government would have the credit of making a generous 
gesture. Indian politicians, however, hailed the decision 
of the Conservative Government as another signal victory 
of organized agitation. 

In conformity with Section 84 A of the Government of 
India Act, 1919, and by an Amending Act, Mr. Baldwin, 
then Prime Minister, announced the appointment of the 
Commission (November 1927). It was to consist of seven 
Members of Parliament (five commoners and two Peers) 
and Sir John Simon was appointed Chairman. The other 
Commissioners were : 


Viscount Burnham, 

Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
The Hon. E. C. G. Cadogan, M.P., 

The Rt. Hon. Vernon Hartshorn, M.P., 
Major C. R. Attlee, M.P., 

The Rt. Hon. G. R. Lane-Fox, M.P. 


The Commission thus represented both the Houses of 
Parliament and all three political parties of Great Britain. 


@, TERMS OF REFERENCE 


Section 84 A of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
formed the basis of the terms of reference as may be seen 
from the actual words of the Terms of Reference. It is 
set forth in the Royal Warrant as follows : 


‘“‘ Whereas we have deemed it expedient that the Com- 
mission for which provision is made in Section 84 A of the 
Government of India Act should forthwith be appointed 
for the purpose of enquiring into the working of the system 
of government, the growth of education, and the develop- 
ment of representative institutions in British India, and 
matters connected therewith, and should report as to whether 
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and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible government or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible government then existing therein, 
including the question whether the establishment of second 
chambers of the local legislatures is or isnot desirable: . . .” 


qd, INDIAN OPPOSITION 


The appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission 
raised a storm of protest from the Nationalists, in which 
several of the Indian Liberals joined. Lord Irwin anti- 
cipated this opposition, and therefore in announcing the 
appointment of the Commission issued a personal statement 
in order to appease the minds of Indian politicians : 

‘“‘ Indian opinion,” said the Viceroy, ‘‘ has a clear title 
to ask that in the elaboration of a new instrument of govern- 
ment, their solution of the problem, or their judgment on 
other solutions which may be proposed, should be made 
an integral factor in the examination of the question and 
be given due weight in the ultimate decision. It is there- 
fore essential to find means by which Indians may be made 
parties to the deliberations so nearly affecting the future 
of their country.” 


It was in this statement that His Excellency suggested that 
the procedure of co-operating with the Indian Legislatures, 
through Central and Provincial Committees, might be 
considered by the Commission. 

The statement was followed by interviews with a large 
number of All-India leaders. The Viceroy and all the 
provincial Governors tried their utmost to convince Indian 
political parties and groups that their co-operation was 
needed for the success of the investigation. Only some of 
the waverers, representing chiefly the minority committees 
and special interests, changed their minds in favour of 
co-operation with the Commission; the predominant sec- 
tions of Indian political opinion decided to organize violent 
opposition to the Commission. 

The boycott demonstrations were organized and followed 
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the Commission throughout their tours. The slogan, “ Go 
back, Simon,’’ became a familiar cry among the “ Volun- 
teers’ of the boycott movement. There were declarations 
of Hartals and a number of disturbances took place as the 
result of collisions with the police. At Lahore a prominent 
Indian politician } was injured and died some weeks later. 
Although the movement for boycotting the Commission 
lacked solidarity and its organizers knew perfectly well 
that they could not in any way obstruct the work of the 
Commission, the occasion was fully exploited to persuade 
the people to believe that their leaders were engaged in a 
great struggle with the ‘‘ Satanic Government ” which must 
either be mended or ended. The fact that in the face of 
opposition the work of the Commission went on unhampered 
was regarded as a challenge thrown down by the Government. 
Once again men with revolutionary ideas found an oppor- 
tunity for reprisals. Mr. Saunders, a junior police officer, 
was murdered at Lahore in the Punjab. This was followed 
by an occurrence in the Legislative Assembly which may 
have ‘sent a thrill through the world’’ but which con- 
siderably prejudiced the case for India in the eyes of the 
critics of India’s constitutional advance. From a public 
gallery of the Legislative Assembly two bombs were thrown 
on to the official benches; and these were followed by 
shots from an automatic pistol. Sir John Simon was 
present in the chamber and witnessed the whole scene. 
Finally, there was a plot to wreck the Commission’s special 
train. 

Undaunted by such occurrences, appeals continued to 
pour forth, even from responsible Indians, that for the sake 
of the Motherland, the country must be united in the 
opposition to the Statutory Commission. It is a strange 
fact that Indian public men have not learnt either from their 
own experience or from the lessons of history that there 
cannot be an effective opposition based merely on a negative 
platform. The boycott movement not only failed to unite 


1 Lala Lajpat Rai. 
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the divergent political groups but had sown the seed of 
dissensions among them to such an extent that even a 
miracle could not ensure them any political harvest. 
It was unfortunate that the Statutory Commission should 
have become the starting-point of a fresh agitation. 

At the outset of these hostile demonstrations, the 
authorities adopted a tolerant attitude in the hope that 
their organizers would soon realize the utter futility of 
organized obstructions to the Commission. In a way it 
would have been a very wise policy to allow the boycott 
movement to die of its own incoherent weakness, had not 
the movement gone too far in its hostility. A member! of 
the Commission records his impressions of a boycott demon- 
stration in the following terms : 


“The authorities had apparently entered into a sort of 
compact with the Swarajists, allowing them to make a 
demonstration only at certain points of our route through 
the town—an almost incredible proceeding.” 


Referring to the behaviour of the students of the 
Agricultural College, Cawnpore, he writes that they 


‘‘went quite wild, surged up against our cars and threw 
dust at us. It is inconceivable that Government should 
have allowed such a discreditable performance.” 


The Viceroy, however, realized that the effective means 
of arresting these hostilities towards the Commission 
would be to propitiate the rebellious spirit behind them. 
He therefore consulted with the Chairman of the Commission 
in order to devise methods by which the Indian leaders 
might be persuaded to co-operate with the Commission. 

Sir John Simon was an adept in placating opposition, 
and determined to ensure a sufficient measure of co-operation 
in India for his mission. Under the terms of the appoint- 
ment of the Commission, he was empowered to elect 


1The Hon. E. C. G. Cadogan. See his ‘“ The India We Saw.” John 
Murray : 1933. 
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representative committees to co-operate with the Com- 
mission. He therefore invited the Indian Legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, to appoint such committees: eight 
out of nine Provincial Councils agreed to do so but the 
Legislative Assembly remained adamant. A Central Com- 
mittee representing both the Chambers, however, had to 
be formed in order to complete the scheme of co-operation 
with Indian opinion. Sir John requested His Excellency, 
Lord Irwin, to appoint a Central Committee to sit with 
the Commission throughout its labours “‘as a joint free 
conference.’”’ The Council of State readily appointed three 
representatives of its own body and the Viceroy nominated 
six members of the Legislative Assembly ; and with these 
nine members the Central Committee was constituted. 
The actual contributions these committees were able to 
make to the Commission in their search for solutions of 
various special problems (e.g. Defence, Finance, Communal 
electorate, relations between the Central and Provincial 
Governments, etc.) were exceedingly poor. We shall refer 
to the Report of the Indian Central Committee later in 
connection with our general review of the Commission’s 
work. Since the growth of education is an essential factor 
in the determination of constitutional development, an 
Auxiliary Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Philip 
Hartog was appointed for a comprehensive survey of 
educational problems of India. Mr. W. T. (now Sir Walter) 
Layton, editor of the Economist, acted as financial assessor 
to the Commission. All these arrangements for a searching 
enquiry into every aspect of the Indian Government, Central 
and Provincial, were made during a preliminary visit of the 
Commission in February 1928. 

But the main body of Indian public opinion, represented 
by the Congress and a number of All-India leaders repre- 
senting the Liberals and the Moslems, continued to demand 
that the ‘‘ All-British Commission” had no right to deter- 
mine the future Constitution for India. To them it was a 
“national insult,”” and some of them proposed the setting 
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up of a Round Table Conference in the place of the Statutory 
Commission. 

The incidents of a Nationalist boycott of Lord Milner’s 
Commission of Enquiry in Egypt were recalled, and it was 
proclaimed that, as a result of a determined plan of campaign, 
the British Government had been forced to surrender to 
the claim of the Egyptian Nationalists. 

But Egypt is “a bit of Europe in Africa ” and occupies, 
by virtue of the Suez Canal, a special strategic position. 
She forms, indeed, an integral part in European diplomatic 
relations and her case is not wholly analogous to that of 
India. Moreover, the concessions gained by Egypt were 
not the outcome of the boycott demonstrations against 
the Milner Commission. On the contrary, the liberal spirit 
of its Report was, to a great extent, marred by the im- 
patience and irreconcilable attitude of the Egyptian Nation- 
alists. Later on they came to London for negotiations— 
but only after making the atmosphere unfavourable to 
bringing about an equilibrium in the relations between 
Great Britain and Egypt. 

Indian political leaders did not relax their opposition 
when the co-operating committees of the Legislatures were 
appointed. Some of the boycott leaders had cherished 
hopes that a continued agitation against the Statutory 
Commission might induce Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as leader 
of the principal opposition in the House of Commons, to 
take the necessary steps to satisfy the Indian demand. 
But the following telegraphic message sent to Mr. Vernon 
Hartshorn on February 15, 1928, by Mr. MacDonald, 
proved this to be an illusion. He said: 


“It is reported here that if your Commission were 
successfully obstructed, a Labour Government would ap- 
point a new Commission on another and non-Parliamentary 
basis. As you know, the procedure now being followed 
has the full confidence of the Labour Party and no change 
in the Commission would be made.”’ 
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How little did the Indian political leaders realize that 
the dictum of Disraeli— India must never be made the 
sport of party "—was strictly adhered to by the British 
Parliament. As far as one could predict, in matters relating 
to India’s relationship with Great Britain, the British 
political parties would ultimately act in unison. 

The Indian opposition, however, induced Lord Irwin to 
adopt a conciliatory policy which, as we shall see in the 
following pages, resulted in throwing the Report of the 
Commission into the shade. On this point, Mr. Cadogan 
writes : 


“Reviewing the whole matter in the light of all that 
has occurred since the appointment of the Commission, it 
is a justifiable complaint that its Report has been ‘re- 
pudiated by the Indian intelligentsia and ignored by the 
Imperial Government.’ ’’ 1 


@, LORD IRWIN’S CONCILIATORY POLICY 


The organized boycott of the Statutory Commission by 
the Congress, the predominant political party in India, with 
which some of the notable All-India leaders joined, made 
Lord Irwin uneasy about the success of the Commission. 
Gandhi’s re-entry into the arena of politics, the publication 
of the Nehru Report,? the adoption of proposals for Dominion 
Status as the basis for the Constitution of India, the growing 
influence of the apostles of an aggressive nationalism in the 
Congress, and finally, the threat of reviving the non-co- 
operation campaign if the Nehru Report were not accepted 
by the British Parliament before the end of 1929, all these 
indications of revolt appeared to Lord Irwin as being fatal 
to the welfare of India and to her relations with Great 
Britain. 

He had realized that the psychological background of 
the revolt was the want of confidence in the sincerity and 

1 See ‘‘ The India We Saw,” by the Hon. Edward Cadogan, C.B., M.P 


*The Report of a Committee appointed by the All-Parties Conference 
of 1928 to determine the principles of a Constitution for India. 
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honesty of British pledges to India. During these ‘ years 
of destiny,” as the term of his Viceroyalty is called by 
Professor Coatman, he pursued with unabated patience the 
policy of winning the confidence of Indian Nationalists and 
reluctantly subordinated the consideration of problems 
affecting the material and moral condition of India’s 
millions to that of political rapprochement. It was not 
merely the question of bringing about an understanding 
between England and India to which Lord Irwin had to 
apply his mind. He found that the evils arising from the 
disintegration of Indian social life had affected the entire 
political atmosphere. Within a short time of his arrival in 
India, he laid his finger on this, the weakest spot in the 
Indian political life, but the fierce recrudescence of Hindu- 
Moslem feuds continued to make remedial measures ex- 
tremely difficult. 

With the arrival of the Statutory Commission, Lord 
Irwin’s single aim was to satisfy the amour-propre of the 
various political groups in India. As we proceed in our 
narration of events we shall see how earnestly he tried not 
only to bridge the gulf between England and India but also 
to repair the fatal cleavages that exist in Indian political and 
social life. 


@, INDIA AND THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, speaking at the British Common- 
wealth Labour Conference (July 2, 1928), said: 

“T hope that within a period of months rather than 
years, there will be a new Dominion added to the Common- 
wealth of our nations, a Dominion of another race, a 
Dominion that will find self-respect as an equal with this 
Commonwealth. I refer to India.” 


The echo of this sentiment materialized in the form of 
a demand made in the Nehru Report, published a month 
later, for raising India to the rank of Dominion. Subse- 
quently the Calcutta Congress, held in December that year, 
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passed a resolution demanding the immediate grant of 
Dominion Status to India. 

The attitude of the Labour Party towards India’s 
legitimate aspirations was set out before the General Election 
of 1929 in Labour and the Nation. The manifesto declared 
the Party’s belief “in the right of the Indian people to Self- 
Government and Self-Determination . . . with the object 
of establishing India at the earliest possible moment, and by 
her consent, as an equal partner with the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.”” The success of the 
Labour Party in the General Election brought Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn to the India Office as Secretary of State. 

With the advent of the Labour Government in June 1929, 
though a minority Government, the hopes of a section of 
Indian politicians were now raised to the height of gaining 
“complete independence.’”” A number of Congress leaders 
declared, to use Gandhi’s phrase, “‘ peaceful war ”’ on British 
rule in India. Although they were not taken seriously, the 
general feeling even among the more sober politicians was to 
give the cry their tacit approval so that their modest demand 
for immediate Dominion Status might be conceded by the 
Labour Government. There were others who saw no differ- 
ence whatsoever in the attitude of a Labour Government 
and a Conservative Government towards India, and warned 
the Congress leaders not to expect much from the MacDonald 
Government. 


qd, LORD IRWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Lord Irwin’s visit to England in 1929 coincided with the 
advent of the Labour Party to office. It was also the time 
when the members of the Statutory Commission were draft- 
ing their Report. Lord Irwin made it clear to His Majesty’s 
Government that it was necessary to assure Indian politicians 
that the goal of India’s political status should not be less 
than that of the Dominions and that the purpose of convening 
a conference was to consider what steps could be taken to 
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attain that status. Lord Irwin felt that a declaration to this 
effect would certainly help to create a favourable atmosphere 
for the reception of the Report of the Statutory Commission. 

The Secretary of State for India consulted the Party 
leaders and the Chairman of the Commission. While there 
was a general agreement in regard to a Round Table Con- 
ference, the Conservative and Liberal leaders were opposed 
to the proposed declaration regarding Dominion Status 
for India. The phrase ‘‘ Dominion Status ’”’ had acquired 
a different meaning after the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
and it was urged by Conservative and Liberal statesmen 
that it could not be appropriately used to describe the next 
stage of Indian constitutional reforms. 

But Lord Irwin was no ordinary Viceroy of India. Ever 
since he took the responsibility of this high office, he realized 
that the duty of a Viceroy could not be adequately discharged 
unless it included the task of political and moral leadership. 
He therefore decided to issue an announcement, the salient 
points of which are as follows: 


1. “‘In view of the doubts which have been expressed 
both in Great Britain and in India regarding the inter- 
pretations to be placed on the intentions of the British 
Government in enacting the Statute of 1919, I am author- 
ized on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to state 
clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the Declara- 
tion of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional 
progress, as there contemplated, is the attainment of 
Dominion Status. . . . In the full realization of this policy, 
it is evidently important that the Indian States should be 
afforded an opportunity of finding their place. 

2. ‘‘ The adoption by the Prime Minister of Sir John 
Simon’s recommendation of ‘a conference in which His 
Majesty’s Government should meet representatives both 
of British India and of the States, for the purpose of seeking 
the greatest possible measure of agreement for the final 
proposals . . . to submit to Parliament.’ 


3. “ It is as unprofitable to deny the right of Parliament 
to form its free and deliberate judgment on the problem as 
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it would be short-sighted of Parliament to underrate the 
importance of trying to reach a solution which might carry 
with it the willing consent of political India.” 


His Excellency concluded his pronouncement with these 
words : 


“T trust that the action of His Majesty’s Government 
may . . . enlist the concurrence of all sections of opinion in 
India, and . . . break through the webs of mistrust that 
have lately clogged the relations between India and Great 
Britain.” 

The reaction of the pronouncement upon the Indian 
political situation was what Lord Irwin had expected. The 
Viceroy’s pronouncement was greeted by all political parties 
in India as an effective declaration in satisfaction of their 
demands, and inspired the non-co-operating leaders to issue 
the following statement : 


“We have read with careful consideration the Viceroyal 
pronouncement on the question of India’s future status 
among the nations of the world. We appreciate the 
sincerity underlying the declaration, as also the desire of 
the British Government to placate Indian opinion. We 
hope to be able to tender our co-operation with His Majesty's 
Government in their effort to evolve a scheme for a Dominion 
Constitution suitable to India’s needs, but deem it necessary 
that certain acts should be done, and certain points cleared 
up, so as to inspire trust and ensure the co-operation of the 
principal organizations of the country. 

“We consider it vital for the success of the proposed 
Conference that, first, a policy of general conciliation should 
be definitely adopted to induce a calmer atmosphere : 
secondly, that political prisoners should be granted a general 
amnesty; and, thirdly, that the representation of the 
progressive political organizations should be effectively 
secured, and that the National Congress, as the largest 
among them, should have predominant representation. 

‘“‘ Some doubt has been expressed about the interpretation 
of the paragraph in the statement made by the Viceroy 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government regarding Dominion 
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Status. We understand, however, that the Conference 
is to meet, not to discuss when Dominion Status shall be 
established, but to frame a scheme of Dominion Constitu- 
tion for India. We hope that we are not mistaken in thus 
interpreting the import and the implications of this weighty 
pronouncement of the Viceroy. Until the new Constitution 
comes into existence we think it necessary that a more liberal 
spirit should be infused in the Government of the country, 
that the relations of the Executive and the Legislature 
should be brought more in harmony with the object of the 
proposed Conference, and that greater regard should be 
paid to Constitutional methods and practices. We hold 
it to be absolutely essential that the public should be made 
to feel that a new era has come even from to-day, and that 
the new Constitution is to be but the register of the fact. 
Lastly, we deem it an essential factor for the success of the 
Conference that it be convened as expeditiously as possible.” 


But the question of asserting India’s political goal to be the 
attainment of Dominion Status roused a first-class political 
controversy in Parliament. In the House of Lords, Lord 
Reading, the late Viceroy of India, a prominent spokes- 
man of the Liberals, in opening the debate emphatically 
objected to the use of the expression Dominion Status when 
the Statutory Commission had not pronounced their judg- 
ment on the future Indian Constitution. Lord Birkenhead’s 
advice to the Commission was to treat the pronouncement 
“as irrelevance,’ but Lord Parmoor, replying on behalf 
of the Government, stated explicitly that ‘‘ the conditions 
and reservations contained in the declaration of 1917 and 
the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919, remained 
of full force and effect and applicable to Dominion Status.” 

These observations in the House of Lords were followed 
by the subsequent debate in the House of Commons when 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Sir John Simon, and others took part. 
The Prime Minister argued in effect that the ‘‘ man on the 
spot ’’ realized the expediency of such a declaration in 
connection with the summons to a Round Table Conference. 
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Sir John Simon made it clear in a dignified speech that the 
advice of the Statutory Commission was not sought by 
the Government before the Viceregal pronouncement. Sir 
John said : 


‘“‘ It is enough for me to say that, when for the first time 
the Commission were informed that the Government con- 
templated a statement on the subject of the Montagu 
Declaration, the Commission came to the conclusion that 
we desired, preserving our wholly independent and judicial 
position, not to be associated with any such statement, and 
I so informed the Secretary of State on 24th September. 
From that moment, any responsibility of the Commission 
in the matter ceased.” } 


The position of the Commission was further cleared by 
reminding all the parties concerned that the duties laid upon 
that body by Parliament were really of a semi-judicial 
character, and that it was in no sense an instrument of the 
Government of India or of the British Government ; that 
it entered upon a duty laid upon it by the King-Emperor 
as a completely independent and unfettered body. 

But the matter did not end here. A powerful and 
influential section of the British press and of public opinion 
insisted on a definite assurance from the Prime Minister 
that the Viceroy’s declaration involved no fresh departure 
from the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919. 
At last the controversy was set at rest by the interchange 
of correspondence? between the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Baldwin. 


1Sir John Simon: House of Commons, November 7, 1929. 


3 House of Commons, 


November II, 1929. 
My dear Prime Minister, 


It will be within your recollection that the debate on Thursday 
last in the House of Commons was concluded without any answer being 
given by the Secretary of State for India to my second question, namely— 

‘ whether this statement (i.e. the Viceroy’ s declaration) implies any change 
= the policy hitherto declared, or in the time when this status may be 
attained.’’ 


It is true that this question was answered in the House of Lords, but 
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As could be imagined, the storm of this controversy 
made Lord Irwin’s task in India extremely difficult. The 
Congress leaders became suspicious of the intentions of 
His Majesty’s Government and insisted, at an interview 
with the Viceroy, on his giving an undertaking that the 
Round Table Conference ? should meet to draw up a Con- 
stitution for immediate Dominion Status for India. The 
Viceroy could not possibly give such a definite promise. 
Thus the intransigent element in the Congress found an 
occasion for the advocacy of all forms of extremism and 
succeeded in persuading Gandhi to take an aggressive at- 
titude towards the Viceroy’s invitation to co-operation. 
The Congress then raised the cry of “‘complete independence”’ 
from British control and precipitated open hostilities with 
the Government. 

Nevertheless, Lord Irwin’s policy was not altogether 
frustrated by the Congress. The Indian Liberals and other 


I feel that the answer should equally be given by the Prime Minister in 
his capacity as Leader of the House of Commons. 
Iam, 
Very sincerely yours, 
STANLEY BALDWIN. 


10, Downing Street, 
Whitehall, November 11, 1929. 
My dear Mr. Baldwin, 


I am grateful to you for your letter. The answer to both parts 
of the question ‘“‘ whether the Viceroy’s declaration implies any change 
in the policy hitherto declared or in the time when this status may be 
attained ”’ is ‘‘ No.” 

The policy, as you will remember, is set out in the Preamble of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, and it stands unchanged unless and until 
Parliament decides to amend that Act. 

I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. Ramsay MacDonacp. 


1 It is interesting to note that during the Viceroyalty of Lord Reading, 
Mr. Gandhi repeatedly demanded a Round Table Conference between the 
Government and the Congress ; but he insisted upon “a real Conference, 
where only equals are to sit and there is not a single beggar.’’ Lord 
Reading then refused to convene a Round Table Conference. 
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political groups who had boycotted the Statutory Com- 
mission rallied round the Viceroy in the endeavour to make 
his genuine efforts fruitful. 

The circumstances following his pronouncement on the 
goal to which British policy in regard to India was directed, 
induced Lord Irwin to clarify the position in an address 
to the Legislative Assembly in January 1930: 


‘“‘T have never sought to delude Indian opinion into the 
belief that definition of a purpose, however plainly stated, 
could of itself, by the enunciation of a phrase, provide a 
solution for the problems which have to be solved before 
that purpose is fully realized. The assertion of a goal, 
however precise its terms, is of necessity a different thing 
from the attainment of the goal. No sensible traveller 
would feel that a clear definition of his destination was the 
same thing as the completion of his journey, but it is 
assurance of direction, and in this case I believe it to be 
something of tangible value to India, that those who demand 
full equality with other self-governing units of the British 
Commonwealth on her behalf should know that Great Britain 
on her side also desires to lend her assistance to India in 
attaining that position.” 


The object of this “ apologia ’’ was to conciliate the 
attitude of intransigence that threatened to jeopardize 
Lord Irwin’s efforts to create a favourable atmosphere 
for the proposed Round Table Conference. Those Indian 
leaders who were outside the sphere of Congress politics 
came together determined to explore fully the opportunity 
now given to them by the proposal of a Round Table Con- 
ference in the hope that a great advance might be made 
towards the ultimate goal, which was to be Dominion Status 
for India. 

Meanwhile another development was taking place and 
that from an unexpected quarter. The distant ideal of an 
All-India Federation was being brought to a near focus. 
Commenting on the Viceroy’s announcement on Dominion 
Status for India, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
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remarked that the Princes “ have openly given expression 
to the belief that the ultimate solution of the Indian prob- 
lem and the ultimate goal—whenever circumstances are 
favourable and the time is ripe for it—is federation, which 
word has no terrors for the Princes and Government of the 
States.” 

Since the Viceroy’s announcement of October 31, 1929, 
the expression ‘‘ Dominion Status for India ”’ appears to 
have disappeared from the political vocabulary of British 
politicians. We shall see in our discussion on the Round 
Table Conferences that it was replaced by “ All-India 
Federation.” 

Let us now turn to the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission. 


q@, THE REPORT 


The Commission issued its Report in June 1930. Two 
volumes of the Report,! one containing a general survey 
of the conditions obtaining in India and the other recom- 
mendations, have been aptly described as a “ magnificent 
treasure house of fact and comment.’’ The Report was 
unanimous on all the important issues. Volume I is an 
excellent work of reference on India, and is an indispensable 
guide to a proper understanding of the background against 
which the constitutional edifice has to be raised. It 
presents “ those stubborn facts which no amount of rhetoric 
or appeal to abstract principles can alter.” 

But this historic Report was not dealt with in accord- 
ance with the Parliamentary procedure usually adopted in 
considering such documents. It was not presented to the 
Houses of Parliament for consideration as the basis of a 
new Constitution for India. The circumstances which led 
to this change of method in dealing with a Report of a 
Statutory Parliamentary Commission may be explained 
by quoting an extract from a letter which Sir John Simon 
addressed to the Prime Minister on October 16, 1929. In 


1'Vol. I (Cmd. 3568) and Vol. II (Cmd. 3569). 
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the month of February that year, the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee! submitted its Report, which recommended 
many changes in the political, financial and economic 
relations between the States and British India. Although 
the problem of the States was outside the terms of rejer- 
ence of the Statutory Commission, it became increasingly 
clear to its members that the extremely difficult and 
delicate question of the future relations between the Indian 
States and British India should receive adequate con- 
sideration in their Report. 

Sir John Simon accordingly wrote to the Prime Minister 
as follows : 


“As our investigation has proceeded we have become 
more and more impressed, in considering the direction which 
the future constitutional development of India is likely to 
take, with the importance of bearing in mind the relations 
which may develop between British India and the Indian 
States.’”’ But ‘‘ the methods by which the future relation- 
ship between these two constitutional parts of Greater India 
may be adjusted ’’ cannot be examined by the Commission 
unless their terms of reference are given such interpretation 
as would enable the Commission to include these problems. 
The Commission suggested a change in the scheme of pro- 
cedure after the issue of their Report. | 

“It seems to us,”’ observed Sir John, ‘‘ that what would 
be required would be the setting up of some sort of conference 

. and that in this conference His Majesty’s Government 
would meet both representatives of British India and re- 
presentatives of the States (not necessarily always together) 
for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure 
of agreement for the final proposals which it would later 
be the duty of His Majesty’s Government to submit to 
Parliament.” 


The Conference which was accordingly set up is known as 
the Round Table Conference, the purpose and achievement 
of which we shall discuss in the following chapter. The re- 
commendations of the Commission in regard to the relations 


1See Chapter IT. 
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between British India and the Indian States are discussed 
in the next section. The point we should bear in mind 
here is that the decision to hold “ some sort of conference ”’ 
and the Viceregal pronouncement of Dominion Status for 
India necessitated a departure from the usual procedure 
in dealing with the India Statutory Commission’s report. 
It was not referred to a Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment. 

To turn to the recommendations. They commented 
upon every aspect of the Indian Government, central and 
provincial, but avoided generalizations and expressions of 
vague sentiments. ‘“‘ You cannot put a slogan into an Act 
of Parliament. A Constitution is more than that,’ observed 
Sir John. The Report was, however, framed in the spirit 
of the Montagu Declaration and the Commission declared 
that : 

“The progressive realization of responsible government 
in British India as an integral part of the British Empire 
is the fixed object to the attainment of which, in co-opera- 
tion with the Indian peoples themselves, British policy 
stands pledged ; the obstacles in the way cannot be treated 
as defeating that object or as affording a discharge from its 
pursuit.” 


While the Commission recognized the need for an advance, 
it did not envisage an immediate development in terms of 
“Dominion Status’ for India. And because of this de- 
liberate omission of the promise of Dominion Status, the 
Report was described as a “‘ dead letter *’ by Indian Liberals. 
The Congress Press denounced it in scathing terms, recalling 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s prophesy that the failure of the 
Statutory Commission was a foregone conclusion. Even the 
minor communities expressed their unqualified disappoint- 
ment. In England the recommendations were acclaimed 
as sound and reasonable and “as carrying constitutional 
advance to the limits of wisdom and expediency.” 

The cry of the Congress leaders that the recommendations 
of the Commission were “insulting and derogatory to the 
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dignity of India ” was added to their propaganda slogans, 
and the Civil Disobedience Campaign was given a fresh 
stimulus. The Liberals, holding fast to their faith in Lord 
Irwin and the Round Table Conference, made desperate 
efforts to persuade Gandhi, who was then in prison, to 
declare a cessation of the Civil Disobedience Campaign so 
that the Congress might lend the weight of its influence in 
securing the greatest possible common measure of agreement. 
They argued, and quite reasonably, that the Round Table 
Conference should not be sabotaged and that a united 
demand from all Indian political parties would be irresistible. 
And soon. Gandhi and his advisers remained adamant and 
negotiations broke down. 


@, RECOMMENDATIONS 


For adequate appreciation of the recommendations of 
the Commission, we must bear in mind four salient features 
of the Indian problem: the size of the country and the 
growth of its population ; the intensity of local problems ; 
the constitutional difficulties arising from the existence of 
the Indian States ; and the problem of defending the country 
against foreign aggression. These stubborn realities cannot 
be lightly treated in suggesting any alteration in the frame- 
work of the Government of the country. 

Secondly, the Indian masses who form the majority 
of the population live in rural areas and are primitive in 
their outlook and understanding. Agriculture is their main 
occupation, and the amenities of life they enjoy are ex- 
tremely meagre. The intermediaries between them and the 
State, be they the landed gentry or the moneylending class, 
tenaciously maintain the feudal character of their relationship 
and have no desire for change that may weaken the allegiance 
of the masses to the dominant social and economic traditions. 
Although the ‘‘ pathetic contentment ” of the masses is to a 
certain extent disturbed, it cannot be urged that they have 
become politically conscious. 
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Thirdly, the communal antagonism between the two large 
Indian communities, the Hindus and the Moslems, is a serious 
obstacle in the way of the growth of a parliamentary form 
of government. In the five years 1923-1927, approximately 
450 lives have been lost and 5,000 persons injured in com- 
munal riots. Besides these two communities, there are 
several minorities whose interests have to be protected. 

Fourthly, to secure the stability of the Government and 
to maintain peace within the borders of a sub-Continent 
inhabited by a congeries of races and religions, a strong 
central authority is essential. 

The first principle on which the Commission based their 
recommendations was to treat the future Constitution of 
India as a ltving political organism containing within itself 
requisite powers for its own development. With its own 
inward principle of growth, the Constitution would be elastic 
and consequently adaptable to such contingencies as may 
arise in different phases of its advancement. 

The second principle underlying the recommendations was 
to lead India to the goal of a politically-unzted India. In view 
of the varying degree of development in Provinces and the 
existence of “‘ Indian ”’ India, whose interests were interwoven 
with British India, reform would have to proceed along the 
path of least resistance. The Federal idea, therefore, seemed 
a feasible goal to pursue ; but true Federation was attainable 
only when the federating units had become sufficiently 
developed as political entities. Under the existing circum- 
stances Federation would not, to use the words of the 
Report, “spring into being at a bound.” What was now 
necessary was to provide such conditions as would help 
India to reach her ultimate goal of an All-India Federation. 
The Commissioners stated that the necessary conditions for 
reaching this goal were (a) to allow the provincial con- 
stitution to exist “ as a living thing,’’ z.e. to make it politically 
conscious, and to endow it with an inherent power of develop- 
ment, (0) toselect a form of Constitution which would facilitate 
both the devolution of power to the Province from without 
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and simultaneously the integration from within of all pro- 
vincial activities into one organism, and (c) to maintain the 
Constitution at the centre as an effective co-ordinating body, 
the ultimate form of which would be dependent on the 
gradual development of its constituent parts, namely, the 
Provinces and the States. The peculiar, and to a great 
extent, unique circumstances of India required that her 
Central Government should be evolved at the same time as 
the Provinces were in the process of growth towards full 
autonomy. 

The third principle was to make full provision for the 
maintenance and efficiency of the fundamentals of Govern- 
ment during the period of development of provincial auto- 
nomy. Only under a strong central Government could 
the progress envisaged by the Commission proceed in the 
right direction. The proper guidance necessary for auto- 
nomous bodies (1.e. federating units) in matters affecting 
India as a whole would have to come from a dynamic central 
authority. 

The main recommendations of the Commission may be 
briefly stated as follows : 


(t) Full responsibility in the Provinces and the consequent 
abolition of dyarchy. (This means that the rigid division 
into reserved and transferred departments of the Govern- 
ment should disappear.) 


(2) No reconstruction in the Central Government. 


(3) Certain preliminary measures which, if carried out in a true 
spirit, might lead to federation between the Provinces and 
the Indian States. 


For a clear understanding of the character of the Indian 
controversy over the Report and of the trend of events that 
followed its publication, it is necessary for us to look into 
these recommendations in greater detail. 
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(a) Provincial Autonomy 


It is not always realized that Provinces in India are as 
large as some of the countries of Europe. Assam is one of 
the minor Provinces, but it is about as large as England and 
Wales. In view of the size and of the racial and linguistic 
differences of the Provinces, the Commission suggested the 
need for provincial re-distribution, based on a further 
enquiry by a properly constituted authority. The rigid 
division of the Provincial Executive into reserved and 
transferred subjects in the Dyarchic Constitution should 
be abolished, thus making the provincial cabinet unitary. 
Apart from certain specified purposes for which the Governor 
should be given statutory powers, the provincial ministry 
must accept the entire responsibilities of the Government ; 
and the ministry should be responsible to the Legislature 
for its policy. Opinion, both in the Commission and in 
the co-operating committees, differed on the advantages and 
disadvantages of second chambers, and the Commission 
accordingly made no recommendation in regard to this 
matter. The Commission suggested, however, that what- 
ever the decision might be in regard to second chambers, 
an expert Revising Body might be constituted with a view 
to examining legislative proposals between the Report and 
third reading stage. 

Since the size of the Provincial Legislature was to be 
increased from 200 to 250 members and its life prolonged 
from three to five years, the Commission recommended 
that the existing franchise, which (excluding Burma) 
comprised 2-8 per cent. of the total population, should be 
extended to 10 per cent. This would mean an electorate 
of about 20 per cent. of the adult population. After ten 
years the Provincial Councils should have power to make 
a further extension of the franchise. 

In view of the grave communal friction between the 
Hindus and the Moslems, the two rival communities, the 
Commission considered that communal representation would 
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have to be continued, with a special reservation of seats 
for Sikhs in the Punjab. Seats for the Depressed classes 
should be reserved on a proportional basis, so that there 
might be a substantial increase in their representation in 
the Legislatures. Then there should be special electorates 
for Europeans and for Anglo-Indians. An outstanding 
feature of the Legislatures would be the disappearance of 
the official bloc as it existed under the Dyarchic Constitution. 
Regarding the problem of enfranchising women, it was re- 
commended that, in addition to women qualified in respect 
of their own property, the vote should be extended to wives 
(over twenty-one) and widows (over twenty-five) of men 
voters. 

In order to provide elasticity in the Constitution, it was 
recommended that a Provincial Legislature should have power 
to amend its own Constitution in certain respects after ten 
years. 

But in the case of the North-West Frontier Province, 
which must, of necessity, be treated as a special problem, 
the character of the Constitution should be considerably 
different from that of the other Provinces. Here the execu- 
tive control should remain with the Chief Commissioner, 
but a Legislative Council consisting of some forty members 
(half of whom would be elected) should be set up with 
powers of legislation, interpellation and discussion of 
resolutions and with certain powers of taxation and supply. 
The tracts in this Province known as “excluded areas ”’ 
should be directly under the Central Government. 

The changes involved in the above proposals were great 
and were likely to offer real opportunities for the develop- 
ment of responsible government in the Provinces. 


“ It will be a most significant advance,” write the authors 
of the Report, “‘ not unattended with risk, but none the less 
in our opinion justified, to break down the boundary between 
reserved and transferred subjects and to put an end to 
dyarchy.”’ 
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The subject of the administration of Law and Order 
under the conditions obtaining in India is one of the questions 
that have raised a great deal of controversy and misappre- 
hension among the British both in England and India. It 
is feared that owing to ever-growing communal differences 
and to the risk of the undue political influence and intrigue 
of ill-disciplined political groups, the morale of the Indian 
police administration will suffer. The Commission care- 
fully considered the question in all its aspects and came to 
the conclusion that, in conformity to their general recom- 
mendation of the institution of full autonomy in the Pro- 
vinces, the administration of Law and Order should be 
transferred to the legislative control. They argued that 
the police are now regarded as “the minions of an alien 
bureaucracy ”’ and it was this impression that was largely 
responsible for irresponsible criticism levelled against their 
actions. By singling out this branch of provincial ad- 
ministration as a special preserve of the Government, it 
would continue to be exposed to the hostility of all parties 
in the Legislatures. Therefore, the logical course would be 
to fix responsibility for Law and Order upon them. The 
path of true statesmanship lay in taking the risks involved 
in the transfer and minimizing them by adequate safe- 
guards in order to ensure the stability of the administration 
of Law and Order. 

The reasons which influenced the Commission in making 
this recommendation were elaborated by Sir John Simon in 
a speech in the House of Commons (March 28, 1933). He 
said : 

‘““The Legislatures in these Provincial Assemblies, ac- 
cording to the present Constitution, feel no responsibility 
for the police service at all. They very frequently attack 
the police . . . they sometimes refuse to vote the necessary 
funds to maintain the police. . . . The result of all this 
is undoubtedly that, unless you change their position the 
police force and all the apparatus of law and order tend 
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to be regarded as the agent of an alien bureaucracy. .. . 
Other departments of Government will be in the hands of 
Indian Ministers. . . . The more you isolate the police and 
put them in a special position, the more you encourage this 
attitude towards them, which is very ungenerous and unfair. 
‘There was only one way to deal with that situation, 
and it was to face the cause of the trouble and see how 
to remove the cause. And the only way to remove the 
cause was to make the Provincial Government, as a whole, 
responsible for the police, to make it their responsibility 
to see that the police should be provided with the necessary 
funds, and to make a Minister responsible to that Legis- 
lature, a Minister who would have to answer for the working 
of the police and thus to fix the responsibility on the 
shoulders of the critics. I believe there is no other way.” 


The transfer of Law and Order is, however, safeguarded 
by investing the Governor with statutory power to take 
independent action in the interests of the peace and 
tranquillity of the Province. He would also have adequate 
control over the security services. The superior officers 
would continue to be recruited on an All-India basis and those 
belonging to the provincial police service would always 
have the protection of the Provincial Public Service Com- 
mission. Therefore no great risk of deterioration of the 
morale of the police service is involved in the transfer ; nor 
is there danger of grave menace to the peace of the Province, 
when the transfer is provided with safeguards as a sort of 
ballast to keep the day-to-day administration on an even 
keel. Then there are adequate “safety devices’ attached 
to the provincial autonomous bodies, to which we now turn. 


(c) Safeguarding the Provincial Constitution 


The liberal grant of provincial autonomy also necessitated 
insertion into the constitution of provisions to ensure its 
working despite the obstructions that might be created by 
the impulses and vagaries of Indian politics. It was accord- 
ingly recommended that the Governor should be given 
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statutory powers to carry on the King’s Government in 
case of a breakdown. The Governor’s emergency powers 
include the responsibility of preserving peace in the Province 
and of restoring rejected demands for grants, and of certify- 
ing legislation if, in his judgment, it is necessary for any 
special interest in the Province. He is to be empowered 
also to take steps to meet any liability of Government 
in respect of items of expenditure not subject to the legis- 
lative sanction; and for carrying out such duties as he 
might be called upon to discharge in the interests of the 
country. These provisions do not, however, involve undue 
interference with the functions of autonomy. The Governor 
is given powers for specified and restricted purposes and 
for meeting a state of emergency. 

In view of the need of protecting the interests of the 
various minorities against discriminatory legislation, it is 
recommended that the Governor-General and the Governors 
of the Provinces should be given a special mandate in their 
Instruments of Instructions to use the power residing in 
them to prevent legislation prejudicial to the interests of 
one or more sections of the community as compared with 
other sections. 


(d) Central Government 


We now come to the pith of the Indian controversies, 
namely, the form of the Central Government under the new 
constitutional regime in the Provinces. The Commission 
dismissed without hesitation the suggestion of divided 
responsibility in the Central Executive, whose unity and 
solidarity must be fully preserved at all costs. Dyarchy, 
which is to be abandoned in the Provinces, cannot be toler- 
ated at the centre. It is argued that 


“the ultimate creation of responsible government at the 
centre cannot be reached by constructing a Central 
Executive, one part of which is not responsible for the 
other. Such a plan is not only unworkable in itself, but 
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is no real advance in the direction of developing central 
responsibility at all.” 


The future Government of India will have to bear the 
vast responsibilities which are cast upon it by the task of 
guiding the Provinces during the period of the reconstruction 
leading to their development as autonomous bodies, and 
also its responsibilities towards the Indian States while 
developing as federating units must be considerably en- 
hanced. Any system or change that may weaken the 
Central Government was, therefore, undesirable. 

But the Commission realized the desirability of reducing 
the rigidity of the constitutional structure of the Central 
Government and recommended a number of changes designed 
to bring the Central Legislature in close touch with the 
Executive, although the latter, at this stage of India’s con- 
stitutional development, could not be responsible to the 
former in the same sense as a British Cabinet was responsible 
to the British Parliament. Whatever may be the con- 
stitutional position now, the influence of the Indian Legis- 
lature upon the Executive is not inconsiderable and will 
undoubtedly grow. 

The Commission recommended that the responsibility 
of appointing members of the Central Executive should 
rest with the Governor-General, and that directions in 
regard to number or qualifications of the members should 
be expressed in statutory rules and not in the statute itself. 
This would enable the Government of India to effect future 
modifications in its structure without fresh legislation 
by Parliament. An additional member of the Executive 
Council should be entrusted with the responsibility for 
acting as a liaison officer between the Government and the 
Legislature. Membership of the Council should be thrown 
open to individuals attaining an authoritative place in 
the Central Legislature. 

The Commission repeatedly asserted that the ultimate 
form which the Central Government will take cannot be 
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finally determined in the present circumstances, and that 
its final structure will depend on the working of the unitary 
Governments in the Provinces and on the formation of other 
federating units. As regards the difficulties of maintaining 
an Executive not responsible to the Legislature and invested 
with wide powers, it is urged that Indian politicians in the 
Legislature and the Central Government should concentrate 
on the creation of political conventions rather than on 
constitutional theory. Such conventions are bound to be 
established, making the Executive more and more responsive 
to the will of the Legislature. 


(e) Central Legislature 


The Commission proposed that the present Legislative 
Assembly should be reconstituted as a Federal Assembly, 
but its members should not be elected, as at present, by 
constituencies of voters. A Provincial Council would select 
those whom the Province sends to the Federal Assembly 
by voting on a system of proportional representation. In 
a country so vast, with a population so heterogeneous, 
the system of direct election would involve unwieldy 
constituencies or an Assembly of inordinate size. By 
adopting the method of “ election by the elected” the diffi- 
culty is to a certain extent overcome. Besides, the 
adoption of indirect election has the essential advantage 
of establishing a closer nexus between the member of the 
Federal Assembly and the Provincial Councils. The 
Assembly would have a fixed life of five years, corresponding 
to the maximum length of life proposed for the Provincial 
Councils. 

The number of members would be increased to between 
two hundred and fifty and two hundred and eighty, as 
compared with one hundred and forty-five members in the 
present Assembly. On the plan recommended, the com- 
position of the Assembly would be approximately in the 
same proportions as at present. That is: 
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Non-Mohammedans. ; : . 50 per cent. 
Depressed classes : ; . 8 " 
Sikhs . . : ‘ : ‘ es 2 
Mohammedans . : : : . 28 * 
Indian Christian 

Anglo-Indians \ a4 
Europeans . ‘ ‘ : : . «Io - 


The Governor-General would have power to nominate 
not more than twelve officials for the Assembly. 

The existing Council of State would be retained, but 
in conformity with the general scheme, seats would be 
allotted to Provincial Councils. The Governor-General’s 
nominees would not exceed twenty officials. The life of 
the Council of State would be extended from five to seven 
years. 

As regards the powers of the proposed Central Legislatures, 
both upper and lower chambers, they would inherit all 
the powers of the existing bodies, with the difference that 
in the sphere of finance the Federal Assembly would have 
additional functions. 


(f) Defence 


The Commission dwelt at length on the constitutional 
problem in relation to the defence of India, and clearly 
maintained that the Indian military problem cannot be 
regarded as a matter of purely Indian concern. The North- 
West frontier, for example, is not only the frontier of India ; 
it is really an international frontier, the defence of which is, 
from the military point of view, of very great importance 
for the safety of the whole Empire. The defence of this 
frontier should therefore be an Imperial function. Take 
the defence of India’s long coast line. It is protected by 
the British Navy, towards which the Indian exchequer 
contributes only £100,000 per annum. 

The Army in India exists, as in other countries, for 
two main objects, namely, (a) defence against external 
aggression, (b) the maintenance of internal order. Under 
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the circumstances prevailing around and within the sub- 
Continent, the control and direction of such an army must 
rest in the hands of the Imperial Government. It was, 
therefore, recommended that the Viceroy, acting as an agent 
of the Imperial Government in concert with the Commander- 
in-Chief, should constitute the authority for the control of 
the Army in India. But the increased obligations of Indian 
defence on the part of the Imperial Government would 
not involve any great departure in the administration 
of Army in India. Only the Commander-in-Chief would 
cease to be a member of the Executive Council or a member 
of the Central Legislature. The Army Budget would not 
be subject to the vote of the Federal Assembly but would 
be authorized by certification of the Governor-General. So 
long as the British element forms an essential part of the 
Indian Army and the defence of India involves the pro- 
tection of the Imperial interests, Parliament cannot relin- 
quish these responsibilities to the Indian legislative control. 

And yet the whole question of the Indian military problem 
has to be reconciled with the spirit of the constitutional 
reforms. That it is a dilemma was recognized by the 
Commission. The obvious solution lies in the pursuit of a 
deliberate policy of Indianizing the Army, subject to the 
adequate maintenance of military efficiency. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the Government of India, in co-operation 
with the Central Legislature, should evolve schemes for the 
organization, training, and equipment of certain military, 
and perhaps naval, forces of its own, which would contain 
no British element. Such schemes, if carefully drawn and 
steadily pressed forward, would prepare a self-governing India 
not only for the realization of her ultimate goal but also for 
the command of military forces necessary for her defence. 
The Commission suggested that a committee consisting of 
representatives of the Central Legislature and Indian States 
should be appointed for dealing with army affairs, and that 
an Army Secretary should be available in the Legislature to 
represent the views of the Government. As regards any 
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troops that may be required for the maintenance of internal 
peace and order, the demand for their employment should 
come from the Governor of the Province himself. 

In making their proposals for the defence of India, the 
Commission kept in view the probable emergence of an 
All-India Federation. It was emphasized that one of the 
best means of promoting this ideal was to place the Army in 
India on a proper footing so that the Indian States, as 
Federal constituents, may find no difficulty in serving the 
common interests of a federated India. 


(g) Indian States 


Consistently throughout the Report of the Commission 
it was maintained that the constitutional evolution of India 
would be likely to lead to the establishment of a Federal 
system and that all that should now be done would be to 
prepare the ground for the growth of a Federation. That 
development could not be hurried; for there must be an 
organic unity between the constituent parts of a federal 
system. In days to come the Indian States would have 
to aim at participating in that system, the pattern of which 
could not be defined at this stage. 

The Commission put forward three concrete proposals : 


1. A comprehensive list of ‘‘ matters of common concern ”’ 
should be drawn up in consultation and by agreement. 


2. There should be a definite reference in the Preamble to 
any new Government of India Act to the need of closer 
association between British India and the Indian States 
with the object of evolving an eventual Federal union. 

3. A consultative Council containing representatives both 
from British India and the Indian States should be 
created to confer on ‘‘ matters of common concern.” 
The operative clause of the Act might make it lawful 
for the Crown to create such a body by proclamation. 


1The Indian State forces have a total strength of about 50,000. 
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The Council would consist of thirty members, including 
ten representatives of the States. 


(h) Financial Reforms 


In devising a practical Constitution for India, perhaps 
the foremost consideration is Finance. The subject of Indian 
finance was dealt with by the Commission’s Financial 
Assessor, Mr. (now Sir) Walter Layton. 

The chief features of the financial situation in India are 
described as follows : 


1. The mass of the people is extremely poor. 


2. India’s expenditure on the primary functions of 
government, such as defence and the maintenance of 
law and order, is as high in proportion to her wealth 
as that of Western nations. 


3. But her expenditure on social services, such as educa- 
tion, health, sanitation, etc., is far behind Western 
standards, and indeed, in many directions, is almost 
non-existent. Sir Walter observed “ that an unusually 
small proportion of the revenue raised is used in 
services which are of direct benefit in raising the 
status of the masses of the people.” 


It was, however, indicated that the public revenues in 
India could be substantially increased without imposing an 
intolerable burden of taxation, provided that its incidence 
was adjusted to the capacity of taxpayers to pay, and that 
taxes were not put upon primary necessities. But the 
only practicable means of economic and social welfare of 
the people would be to increase public expenditure on 
the “ Nation-building ’”’ services. It was pointed out that 
“wise expenditure on social services and particularly on 
health and education should be remunerative in the sense 
of increasing the wealth-producing power and, therefore, the 
taxable capacity of a country.” 

Sir Walter, after stating several reasons why little has 
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been done to increase taxation, said that the constitutional 
position should be so adjusted (a) that the responsibility of 
imposing additional taxation is definitely laid upon those 
who will have to incur additional expenditure ; (b) that 
sources of revenue appropriate to their requirements are 
available to those authorities who have urgent and expanding 
services to administer ; and (c) that all parts of India should 
make an equitable contribution to common purposes. 

But the conditions under which the dyarchical Con- 
stitutions had to function had none of the features mentioned 
by Sir Walter. In our survey of the working of the Reforms, 
we have seen how the existing financial scheme put a serious 
strain on the “ transferred ’’ subjects under the control and 
direction of the Ministers. 

Sir Walter’s analysis of the Indian Budget, and of the 
various items which compose it, shows that the chief con- 
tributing factor in the growth of revenue is customs. It is 
the mainstay of the Central Budget. There had been a rise 
of imports to the extent of about 58 per cent. in the six 
years 1924-29, and Sir Walter thought it likely that the 
increase would continue “at an even faster pace than 
heretofore.’’ But the financial slump of the autumn of 
1931, from which India is only just now recovering, intro- 
duced a disturbing factor. It is, however, interesting to 
note that customs as a source of revenue during these 
difficult years have remained buoyant, the yield for 1934-35 
being approximately the same as in 1929-30 (about 51 
crores!) in spite of the decline in trade. The size of the 
surplus emerging from the customs revenue depends largely 
on the extent of the reduction that can be made in ex- 
penditure on defence, and here there has been a gratifying 
decline from about 55 crores to just over 44 crores in 
1934-35. 

But, since the financial prospects in the Provinces are 
none too cheerful and their expanding needs have to be met 
by contributions from the Central Budget ; and since any 


1 Crore = £750,000. 
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prospective surplus here is not dependable, Sir Walter 
considered it essential to find mew sources of revenue, and 
indicates these as follows: 


(a) Increased yield of the income tax by lowering the 
exemption limits, by steepening the graduation in the 
case of intermediate incomes, and by an amendment 
of the law relating to the taxation of income invested 
abroad. The rate is also low and a moderate increase 
should be possible. 


(6) Abolition of the exemption of agricultural incomes 
from income tax. 


(c) National excises on such commodities as cigarettes and 
matches. 


(2) Terminal taxes. 


The last item falls within the provincial sphere but 
the others are taxes which, Sir Walter recommended, should 
be collected by the Central Government. A scheme for 
the raising and allocation of these resources to each Pro- 
vince is set out, the details of which need not be given 
here. It will suffice for our purpose to understand the 
following principles on which the scheme of allocation was 
based : 


1. That centrally collected revenues should be distributed 
in part according to origin and in part on a population 
basis. 


2. That the customs duty on imported liquor should be 
brought into relation with the excise policy of each 
Province. 


3. That revenues from commercial stamps should be 
transferred to the centre. 


4. That the claims of the industrial provinces should be 
met by allotting one-half of the proceeds of the income 
tax to the province of origin. Super-tax should con- 
tinue to be entirely central. 
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5. That Provincial Governments should be empowered 
to adjust taxation between their rural and urban 
classes by levying a surcharge on the income tax. 


6. That the exemption from income tax of agricultural 
incomes should be abolished and the proceeds assigned 
to the Province of the origin. 


These were, in brief, the main recommendations of Sir 
Walter Layton in regard to financial reforms under the 
proposed Indian Constitution. That the vision of a Feder- 
ated India did also rise in his mind could be traced in the 
suggestions which are stated here. He proposed to con- 
stitute a provincial fund for which specially designated 
taxes, such as excise on cigarettes and matches, and the 
duty on salt, would be projected. The resources of this 
fund would be automatically distributed to the Provinces 
under the authority of the Federal Assembly on a per 
capita basis. This Assembly, as already stated, was to be 
composed of members elected by the Provincial Legislatures, 
and it was proposed that Finance Ministers of the Provinces 
should form an Inter-Provincial Council to consider pro- 
posals in regard to the fund. 

Then there is an increasing necessity for consulting 
the Indian States on certain aspects of the financial problems 
that concern them. The levying of maritime customs 
involves the taxation of the Indian States by the Govern- 
ment of India, and the States have claimed a share in this 
revenue. In view of the fact that the States do not share 
the increasing cost of Imperial burdens, the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee suggested an expert enquiry into the 
matter. Sir Walter thought that in the functioning of 
financial reforms it was important to find a means of 
harmonizing the financial policy of the Indian States and of 
British India and therefore approved of the machinery of 
consultation between the two Indias to which the Statutory 
Commission had attached so much importance. 
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@, MISCELLANEOUS RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) Separation of Burma ; (6) Backward Tracts 


Of the other recommendations, the proposal for the 
separation of Burma from India was important. It was 
argued that the existence of fundamental differences between 
Burma and other Indian Provinces cannot be denied and 
that her association with India under a single Government 
had been a matter of administrative convenience. Two 
main reasons for the separation of Burma from India are: 
(x) the politically-conscious Burmans are in favour of such 
a measure; (2) the constitutional difficulty of finding 
Burma a satisfactory place in any centralized system de- 
signed to advance the realization of responsible government 
in British India. 

As regards the future Constitution of Burma, its goal 
would be self-government, but in such stages as the special 
circumstances would permit. Since the reformed Govern- 
ment of India would not be in a position to assume full 
responsibility towards Burma, it was proposed that the 
Province should have direct relations with London instead 
of New Delhi. It is through London that Burma would 
secure necessary co-ordination with India. 

The Commission were so impressed with the urgency of 
effecting the separation that it was urged that a declara- 
tion announcing the change should be made as early as 
possible. 

But, in accordance with the change in the procedure 
of dealing with the Report of the Commission, a Round 
Table Conference consisting of representatives from Burma 
alone was held in London. We shall have occasion to refer 
to its proceedings in the next chapter. 

Another important recommendation of the Commission 
was in regard to the future administration and welfare of 
what are known as “ backward tracts.’”’ The total extent 
of these tracts in British India (excluding Burma) is about 
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120,000 square miles, containing a population of 11} 

millions. The majority of the population, to quote the 

words of the Report, 
“do not ask for self-determination, but for security of land 
tenure, freedom in the pursuit of their traditional methods 
of livelihood, and the reasonable exercise of their ancestral 
customs. Their contentment does not depend so much on 
rapid political advance as on experienced and sympathetic 
handling, and on protection from economic subjugation by 
their neighbours.”’ 


The Commission recommended that the responsibility 
for the people living in the backward tracts should 
be in the hands of the Central Government. Since the 
administration and development of these tracts are linked 
with the Provinces, the Central Government should use 
the agency of the Governors for their administration. 

We have now concluded this rapid survey of the main 
recommendations of the Commission. It will be interesting 
at this point to consider some of the alternative proposals 
that emanated from responsible Indian quarters during the 
Commission’s period of investigation. 


@, ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS 


In spite of the vigorously organized movement for 
withholding co-operation with the Statutory Commission, 
there were, as stated above, seven provincial committees 
and a central committee through which the Commission were 
able to come in contact with a large section of Indian 
opinion. In response to their invitation for the sub- 
mission of memoranda, some eight hundred documents 
representing various interests were submitted to the 
Commission. 

It is interesting to record here how it came about that 
the intransigent parties, while goading their volunteers to 
declare hartals and to cry the slogan, “‘ Simon, go back,” 
with that “ peculiar raucous intonation not unlike the cry 
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of rooks in the nesting season,’ were anxious to put forward 
their proposals drafted by what is known as the “ All- 
Parties Conference.’’ The proposals for securing the co- 
operation of the Indian Legislatures through committees 
and “‘ Joint Free Conference’ alarmed the boycott leaders, 
and they decided to form a body under the designation 
of the All-Parties Conference in order to draw up proposals. 
At a meeting of this conference, held in Bombay in May 
1928, a committee was appointed under the chairmanship 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru “ to consider and determine the 
principles of the Constitution for India.”’ It was this 
Committee, composed of a number of distinguished “ All- 
India ’’ leaders, that produced the scheme embodied in the 
document known as the Nehru Report, published in 
August 1928. Consistent with their determination of 
boycotting the Statutory Commission, the Report was not 
directly submitted to that body but was proclaimed from 
the house-tops as having contained proposals that would 
satisfy “‘ All-Parties’’ in India. The Committee declared 
that there was no half-way house between the present 
hybrid system (that is, Dyarchy) and genuine responsible 
government. The All-Parties Conference, convened for the 
purpose of considering the Nehru Report, unanimously 
passed a resolution accepting the goal of Dominion Status, 
“‘ without restricting the liberty of action of those political 
parties whose goal is complete independence.” But the 
sponsors of the Nehru Report failed to grasp the realities 
of the problems and passed lightly over the complexity 
of the issues at stake by vague generalizations. Take one 
instance. It is known that the circumstances of the 
North-Western Frontier Province and Baluchistan warrant 
special arrangements for their administration; but the 
Report declares that “the status of these areas must be 
made the same as that of the other Provinces ; we cannot 
in justice or in logic deny the right of any part of India 
to participate in responsible government.’’ Again, the 
demand that the administration of the Army should be 
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placed under the control and direction of the Indian 
Legislature is made without fully apprehending the gravity 
of the entire problem of India’s defence and internal 
security. Besides, the authors of the Report “do not 
accept the constitutional position that without an Indian 
or Dominion Army, India cannot obtain Dominion Status,”’ 
and argue that “ none of the colonies was in a position to 
assume its defence at the time when a self-governing status 
was granted to it.”’ 

Regarding the Indian States, the Committee came to 
the conclusion that the ultimate goal for India should be 
a federation of some description, and left this extremely 
intricate problem with the observation that “‘we hope 
and trust that in the light of experience gained, the Indian 
States may make up their mind to join formally an Indian 
Federation.” 

In formulating proposals for British India, the authors 
of the Nehru Report were obsessed with the idea that the 
British House of Commons could be taken as a suitable 
model for an Indian Parliament. If Japan, Turkey and 
Persia could adopt that model, they argued, why should 
not India be able to constitute her legislature upon that 
basis? Accordingly, they conceived the future Legislative 
Assembly as a body of 500 members elected by direct 
election. The representative character of such an Assembly 
would be clear to us if we realize that by “ hypothecating 
adult suffrage, this gives a representation of one member 
to every 240,000 of the electors.”” Adult suffrage recom- 
mended by the Nehru Report would mean placing over 
100 millions of electors on the roll in place of the 64 millions 
now enfranchised. As an ultimate goal, adult suffrage is 
to be welcomed; but the immediate acceptance of the 
proposal would only result in chaos. The practical diffi- 
culties at the moment are great, and for their solution the 
authors of the Nehru Report offer no helpful suggestions. 

While the Anglo-Indian press characterized the demand 
as ““ a preposterous scheme for the next stage in the country’s 
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political progress,” the Calcutta correspondent of the 
London Times commented on the Nehru Report as follows : 


“It has behind it the united weight of the old liberal 
or moderate party and a formidable array of Knights, 
Companions and ex-servants of the Crown, whom the ex- 
clusion of Indians from the Statutory Commission induced 
to co-operate with the Swarajists. The tone of the docu- 
ment is admirable. The possibility of a political existence 
outside the Empire is not considered, but it postulates the 
disappearance of the Indian Empire in a single British 
Empire or what is calls “‘a well-knit Commonwealth of 
Nations.”’ } 


The comments of the Manchester Guardian, the well- 
known journal of the British Liberals, were expressed in 
an editorial under the title “‘ New Constitution for India,” ? 
in which the principles underlying the Report were opposed ; 
and the paper suggested that the most that India can expect 
at the present time is ‘“‘ responsible government for Pro- 
vinces ’’ and that there cannot be any responsible govern- 
ment by Indians for the Central Government of India. 

While the Report failed to indicate any practical solution 
of the difficulties in the way of constitutional advance, it suc- 
ceeded in bringing Gandhi back into the arena of politics. Not 
because of the belief that he possessed the political wisdom 
so necessary in a crisis, but because his followers were anxious 
to exploit his capacity for the leadership of a popular move- 
ment. It was hoped that through his influence a satis- 
factory solution of the communal problem might be achieved. 
But, notwithstanding most ingenious and persuasive argu- 
ments for reconciling communal antagonism, the Nehru 
Report became the source for accentuating bitter con- 
troversies between the Hindus and the Moslems. The 
Report broke down under the stress of communal strife, 
the solution of which has ever since become the very crux 
of the Indian Constitutional problem. 


1 The Times, August 15, 1928. 
* The Manchester Guardian, August 17, 1928. 
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So much for the Nehru Report. As regards the reports 
of the co-operating committees—the outcome of Lord 
Irwin’s desire to secure some sort of Indian collaboration 
with the Commission—they were equally inadequate and 
did not help the Commission to any great extent in arriving 
at their final proposals. 


“For nearly three years the Commissioners have sub- 
jected to a winnowing process,’”’ writes the Hon. E. C. G. 
Cadogan, C.B., M.P., ‘whatever alternative suggestions 
have been submitted or have been made available to them, 
and they are quite prepared, when and if occasion arises, 
to demonstrate how little these are designed to solve India’s 
difficulties.” 2 


After considering the separate Reports of the co- 
operating Provincial Committees, the Indian Central 
Committee published their Report? in December 1929. 
The Report is nothing more than a series of dissenting 
notes in which the members of the Committee gave ex- 
pression to their individual and conflicting opinions. It 
should be noted that upon many important issues unanimity 
was secured by the casting vote of the Chairman. Its main 
recommendations were (1) full Provincial Autonomy ; (2) 
an explicit declaration in regard to full Dominion Status 
for India; (3) the introduction of the System of Dyarchy 
in the Central Government. 

All subjects except Defence, Relations with Indian 
States and Foreign Affairs were to be placed in charge of 
Ministers responsible to the Legislature. The Council of 
the Secretary of State for India was to be abolished ; but 
if it was retained, half of its members were to be appointed 
from the Central Legislature. It suggested the repre- 
sentation of Indians in the British Parliament till such 
time as India attained Dominion Status. 

As regards franchise, the Committee proposed to double 
the electorate immediately with a view to enfranchising the 


1See Quarterly Review, October 1930. 2Cmd. 3451. 
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entire adult population by 1951 at the latest. They pro- 
posed separate electorates for the European and Anglo- 
Indian communities and for the Depressed classes, and 
provided reservation of seats for other minorities. Three 
members of the Committee demanded total abolition of 
communal electorates. 

Apart from the contents of this Report (a report of 
72 pages, followed by minutes of dissent covering some 
448 pages), the number and length of conflicting opinions 
on many fundamental issues were a bad omen for any degree 
of unanimity among Indian political leaders. 

Two days (November 14, 1930) after the opening of the 
first Round Table Conference in London, the Despatch 
of the Government of India on the Statutory Commission 
was made available to the public. It commented upon 
the Report of the Commission and substantially agreed with 
the main principles underlying their recommendations. 
That is, the Government of India were in accord with such 
proposals as the abolition of Dyarchy in the Provinces, 
the grant of provincial autonomy, the continuation of 
communal electorates, and the separation of Burma from 
India. But it is to be noted here, that they dissented from 
the Report in matters relating to the control of defence 
and to the formation of the Central Executive Council 
and Constitution of the Central Legislature. 

They stated in clear terms that conditions at the Centre 
“involve an inevitable duality or sharing of power between 
the Parliament and Indian Legislature.’’ After a_ brief 
discussion of the political forces at work in India, the 
Despatch observed : 


“The conditions of the problem suggest to us the 
importance of defining as clearly as possible the purposes 
which Britain must continue to safeguard in India and 
making it plain that where those purposes are not concerned, 
India should be free to manage her own affairs. The British 
Government must satisfy itself on certain essential points, 
for instance, that the defence of India from external attack 
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which rests, and for many years must continue to rest, 
largely on British troops, is fully assured; that relations 
with foreign states, with the ultimate possibilities of war 
which they involve, are conducted under its authority ; 
that the conditions of internal security are maintained ; 
that financial obligations are provided for and the requisite 
financial stability and credit of the country adequately 
secured ; that reasonable treatment is accorded to minor- 
ities; and that unfair discrimination is not practised 
against any section of the community. In our opinion the 
ultimate control of these matters must in present conditions 
reside in the British Parliament.” 


On the question of the Central Government, the Despatch 
commented upon the proposals of the Indian Statutory 
Commission as not likely to produce what the Commission 
desired to see, namely, a strong Central Government, and 
remarked as follows : 


“Indeed, they (the Commission) carry a stage further 
a process which we consider has already reached the limits 
of safety. The policy pursued in the past in developing 
the constitution has been to make successive advances in 
the Legislature while maintaining a more conservative 
treatment in the Executive. A stage has now been reached 
when the appropriate course appears to be to endeavour 
to bring the development in the Legislature and the 
Executive into closer co-ordination. . . . Responsiveness to 
the Legislature is difficult to combine with a strict adherence 
to the principle of responsibility to Parliament over the 
whole field.”’ 


The whole trend of the Despatch was that it would be 
desirable to look to some solution on the lines of a unitary 
Government and that All-Indian Federation could not be 
artificially hastened. 

It was a carefully drawn document representing the 
views of the Government of India; but the innovation of 
the Round Table Conference conspired against its serious 
reception by any political party, whether in India or Great 
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Britain. The Indian critics denounced it as being wholly 
inadequate, in the hope of fortifying their demands at the 
Round Table Conference, and the British Government treated 
this authoritative State document merely as “ part of the 
material upon which the Conference would work,’ because 
the Despatch did not provide “a rallying point” for 
opinions that were to be conciliated. The Despatch itself, 
strangely enough, bore no distinct marks of Lord Irwin's 
Liberal policy. 


q@, PARLIAMENT AND THE REPORT OF THE 
STATUTORY COMMISSION 


From the recital of all that happened since the appoint- 
ment of the Statutory Commission, the reader will perceive 
why there should be, among certain important sections 
of British opinion, so much hostility to the procedure that 
overthrew the Commission’s Report. In the first place, 
“that exasperating game of manceuvre and counter- 
manceuvre ’’ which at last succeeded in appointing co- 
operating committees and their collaboration with the 
Commission has not been very helpful in framing practical 
proposals for Indian Constitutional reforms. On _ the 
contrary, 


“there can be no doubt,” writes the Hon. Edward Cadogan, 
M.P., a Member of the Commission, “‘ that we could have 
accomplished our task in a fraction of the time, probably 
with infinitely more satisfactory results, had the original 
procedure been carried out in accordance with the intention 
of the Imperial Parliament.” 


Secondly, the declaration of the Indian Princes that 
they would enter an All-India Federation presented an 
opportunity of “ burking”’ the Report of the Commission. 
The opportunity was eagerly seized by the Indian politicians 
who missed in the Report any indication of granting 
“Dominion Status’ to India, and they thought of the 
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possibility of striking a better bargain through Federal 
plan than that offered by the Commission. 

The Imperial Government, on the other hand, realized 
that the denial of central responsibility would leave room 
for dissatisfaction among those whose co-operation was 
necessary for the success of the New Indian Constitution, 
and sought to exploit the Federal idea with the object of 
reconciling the unitary system in the Centre with that of 
the parliamentary system in the Provinces. Should the 
latter be introduced in the Centre, the recommendations 
of the Commission in regard to the constitution of the 
future Government of India would have to be altered out 
of all recognition. Further, it is held that the proposals 
of the Commission would not provide a strong Centre. 
The reason is set out in a speech by Lord Irwin in the 
House of Lords (April 6, 1933). He said: 


“You have 145 members at the present time in the 
Assembly of the Central Legislature. Of those 145 some 
105, if I remember rightly, are elected. The other 40 are 
partly officials and are partly nominated by the Governor- 
General. The Simon Commission recommended, if I re- 
collect rightly, that the Assembly should consist of some- 
thing like 250 members, in which there should be 6 members 
of Viceroy’s Council and another 12 nominated members. 
That is 18 out of 250. As against that he has to-day 40 
of what I may call reasonably probable Governor-General 
votes. Noble Lords will observe at once that the position 
of difficulty in which, as the noble Marquess Lord Reading 
rightly said, the Governor-General may frequently find 
himself to-day, would be indefinitely aggravated if he were 
asked to work a system of that sort with the support of 
only 18 out of 250 members. Therefore do not let us have 
any vision of a strong Centre being secured by the Report 
of the Statutory Commission. The Report has great merits, 
and reading and re-reading it I am struck with admiration 
of it, but it has not the merit of providing a strong Centre.” 


The co-operation of the Indian States in a Federal 
scheme is expected to provide this strength, and that is 
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why, in an official statement of Conservative policy, Sir 
Samuel Hoare announced that they gave a cordial welcome 
to the Princes’ offer to enter an All-India Federation, and 
that they would try their hand “ at bringing about All-India 
Federation, in which the stabilizing forces of the Indian 
States will be brought into the constitutional balance.”’ 
The history of their efforts is to be found in three Round 
Table Conferences and several committees and the results 
in the famous White Paper. In our subsequent chapters 
we shall follow these developments. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 


First Round Table Conference : Preparation for the Second 
Round Table Conference : Second Round Table Conference : 
Congress Mandate : Third Round Table Conference : Communal 
Award : Indian Franchise Committee : Federal Finance Com- 
mittee: Safeguards : Conference ends : General Review: Burma 
Round Table Conference 


N the last chapter we have related the circumstances 

that led to the promise of “some sort of Conference ’’ 
after the Statutory Commission submitted their Report. 
We are now to follow the proceedings of three successive 
Conferences that were staged in London with the avowed 
object of arriving at the maximum amount of agreement 
between the various committees and the great varieties of 
interests. 


qd, FIRST ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


The Conference was duly opened by King George V on 
November 12, 1930, and was concluded on January 19, 
1931. The Prime Minister presided, and all parties in 
Parliament were well represented. The total number of 
delegates was 89, including 57 from British India, 16 repre- 
sentatives of the Indian States, and 16 members of the 
Parliamentary delegation. It should be remembered that 
the Indian National Congress was not represented in the 
Conference, and that Gandhi and many other Congress 
Jeaders were in prison at the time. 
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The opening of the Conference was an imposing ceremony, 
attended by Prime Ministers and other representatives of 
the Dominions. The King-Emperor, as a visible symbol 
of Unity of the British Commonwealth of Nations, addressed 
the great assembly in person. 

A significant feature of the Conference was the presence 
of the Indian Princes, who were invited, as stated before, 
in accordance with the suggestion Sir John Simon made to 
the Prime Minister. They readily accepted the invitation. 

Ever since the political movement began to gain strength 
throughout India, the Indian Princes have had difficulties 
in controlling its invasion of their dominions. They dis- 
cerned in the policy of the Government a clear indication of 
granting a large share of responsibility to Indian Legislatures 
with a view to placating the intransigent spirit behind that 
movement. Thus, their dissatisfaction with the Indian 
States Enquiry Committee and growing apprehension that 
bold measures of constitutional reforms might be granted to 
British India, the repercussion of which would certainly be 
felt in their States, induced them to grasp the opportunity 
of joining in a Conference free to modify such proposals. 
And not only did they succeed in modifying the proposals 
of the Indian Statutory Commission but they completely 
changed the foundation on which the Statutory Commission 
based their Report. 

At the very first session of the Conference, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner made a dramatic pronouncement, 
proposing that there should be a Federal Government 
embracing British India and “ Indian ” India in which the 
Princes would be prepared to take their part. The result 
was that, as a writer put it, the tocsin of Dominion Status 
ceased to sound. 

Nevertheless, the first Round Table Conference, soon 
after its spectacular ceremonies were over, became the arena 
of controversy. The announcement that the distant goal 
as visualized by the Statutory Commission, of an All-India 
Federation, had been brought near by the willingness of the 
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Princes to join such a scheme, introduced an entirely new 
feature into the discussion, and was welcomed by the Imperial 
Government. Most of the leading Indian nominees of 
British India had, however, hoped that the Conference 
would proceed to evolve a scheme based on Lord Irwin’s 
assurance of ‘‘ Dominion Status ’”’ for India, with such 
temporary safeguards as would be necessary. But any 
attempt to insist on the expression ‘‘ Dominion Status ”’ as 
the basis for discussion would have created an impasse at 
the very outset of the Conference. Amid cheers for the ideal 
of an All-India Federation and protestations against a 
“Dominion Status Constitution ’’ the Conference began its 
work. 

The unanimity of the Indian delegates on the question 
of an All-India Federation came as a surprise to the British 
statesmen. But the reason for this was obvious. The 
Indian politicians felt that the grant of provincial autonomy 
without responsibility at the Centre would be a sham, and 
that through a Federal Constitution it might be possible for 
them to secure responsible self-government and central 
responsibility, eventually leading to the status now enjoyed 
by the Dominions. They persuaded themselves that the 
alliance of the Indian Princes would greatly strengthen 
India’s claim to self-government and would be of substantial 
help in striking bargains. 

The British delegates, on the other hand, saw some 
advantage in gaining time in making the final decision in 
regard to the new Constitution for India. They, too, realized 
that the process of adjustment would allow greater scope 
for bargaining. Although the Federal picture appeared so 
attractive, the representatives of the Conservative Party 
were not prepared to commit themselves to any plan unless 
and until its details were clearly drawn. The British 
delegates as a body gave a cordial welcome to the proposal 
and ‘‘ found, so to speak, better cards in their hands than 
they had expected.”’ ! 


1“ Years of Destiny,” by Professor J. Coatman: Jonathan Cape, 1932. 
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For weeks the details of the picture engaged the Confer- 
ence and its nine sub-committees. The proper classification 
of federal and non-federal subjects—defence, the protection 
of minorities, the structure and constitution of the Federal 
Legislature, the franchise—all these amazingly complicated 
subjects made the task of arriving at a definite solution 
extremely difficult. And of all difficulties, the intractable 
problem of communal dissension once again raised its head, 
and the inevitable awakening of passions among the various 
communities laid bare the fatal malady that existed in 
Indian social life. Notwithstanding the sympathetic inter- 
vention of some of their British colleagues, the heroes and 
protectors of communal interests, at the last moment of the 
Conference, “filed into the drawing-room (at St. James's 
Palace) with downcast mien’’ and announced that their 
efforts to find a basis of agreement on the issues referred 
to them had been abortive. 

But this tragic failure was only what one would expect 
from these veterans of communal interests. As I write, the 
remark of His Excellency Salvador de Madariaga on the 
failure of the Disarmament Commission comes to my mind. 
He said: “ It was as foolish to expect a disarmament con- 
vention from such a commission as a declaration of atheism 
from a commission of clergymen.” 

The Conference, therefore, came to no definite conclusions 
in regard to any of these fundamental issues that confronted 
the Statutory Commission. The Conference only reiterated 
the findings of the Commission and left the entire problem 
in a state of uncertainty. It became clear to the Indian 
delegates that all political parties in Great Britain laid the 
greatest possible emphasis on certain safeguards and con- 
sequently, towards the end of the Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, a prominent Indian Liberal, boldly faced the issue 
and declared that the progressive Indians would agree to 
any reasonable constitutional limitations provided they 
were given responsible self-government at the Centre. 
He demanded a definite decision in regard to this vexed 
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question of government at the Centre being vested in 
a responsible legislature. 

At a meeting of the Federal Structure sub-Committee, 
Sir Muhammed Shafi, the chief spokesman of the Moslem 
delegation, supported his Hindu colleague, and it now re- 
mained for the British delegation to make a pronouncement. 
Lord Reading, on behalf of the Liberal delegation, declared 
that his party was in favour of a responsible Federal Govern- 
ment in India, and elaborated the nature and extent of 
limitations to be provided in the Constitution ; but the views 
of the Conservatives were expressed in no ambiguous terms, 
making it plain that they could not agree to a particular 
scheme at this nebulous stage of the proposal and that the 
foremost consideration, in their judgment, was effective 
safeguards for the fundamental interests of Great Britain. 
In a statement! after the Conference, Sir Samuel Hoare 
wrote : 


“Certainly, we Conservative members of the Round 
Table Conference did not conceal the doubts and fears that 
we honestly feel. Time after time we were compelled to 
refuse our assent to vague and unproved propositions. 
Time after time we had the unpleasant task of putting a 
brake upon demands for ill-considered advance. During 
ten weeks of almost incessant discussion, basing ourselves 
upon the Simon Report, we steadily maintained our posi- 
tion. . . . We remained on the most friendly terms with 
our Indian colleagues, but we firmly refused to commit 
ourselves to obligations that had not been defined, and we 
insistently declared that two preliminary conditions must 
be satisfied before we could consider any changes in the 
Central Government, namely, the condition that the 
Imperial safeguards must be full and effective, and the 
condition that any new constitution must on the face of 
it be workable.” 


However, the declaration of an All-India Federation, 
the ideal which was now proclaimed as being within the 


1 Morning Post, February 5, 1931. 
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scope of immediate realization, saved the face of the Con- 
ference. On the last day of the Conference (January 19, 
1931) a statement was made by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala, at that time the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, in which His Highness said : 


‘‘The main principle of Federation stands acceptable, 
and I echo the confident hope expressed the other day by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner that by far the 
larger proportion of the States will come into the federal 
structure at once and that the remainder will soon follow.” 


But His Highness added : 


“We consider certain things to be essential. We can 
only federate with a British India which is self-governing 
and not with a British India governed as it is at present.” 


The views of His Majesty’s Government were summed 
up in the Prime Minister’s final speech on the same day, 
in which he stated that the Government was prepared to 
accept the principle of an All-India Federation with a 
Federal Executive responsible to the Legislature. The Prime 
Minister's words were as follows : 


“The view of His Majesty’s Government is that re- 
sponsibility for the Government of India should be placed 
upon Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with such pro- 
visions as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period 
of transition, the observance of certain obligations and 
to meet other special circumstances, and also with such 
guarantees as are required by minorities to protect their 
political liberties and rights. .. . With a Legislature con- 
stituted on a federal basis, His Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to recognize the principle of the responsibility 
of the Executive to the Legislature.” 


This policy was set out in a Command Paper } subsequently 
approved by both Houses. The following is a summary of 
the statement issued by the Prime Minister : 


1Cmd. 3972 of 1931. 
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. Responsibility for the Government of India is to be 


placed upon the Legislatures, Central and Provincial, 
with such provisions as may be necessary to guarantee 
during a period of transition the observance of certain 
obligations and to meet other special circumstances ; 
and also with such guarantees as are required by 
minorities to protect their political liberties and rights. 


. The reserved powers to be so framed and exercised 


as not to prejudice the advance of India to full self- 
government. 


. The Central Government to be bi-cameral and to take 


the form of a Federation of All-India, embracing 
both the Indian States and British India. 


. The precise form of the Federal Government to be 


determined after discussion with the Princes and the 
representatives of British India. 


. The Federal Government to have only such authority 


over matters concerning the States as may be conceded 
by their Rulers. 


. With a Legislature constituted on a Federal basis, 


the principle to be recognized of the responsibility of 
the Executive to the Legislature. 


. Defence and external affairs to be reserved to the 


Governor-General with the necessary administrative 
powers. 


. The Governor-General to be given power in case of 


emergency to maintain the tranquillity of the State 
and protect the constitutional rights of minorities. 


. The transfer of financial responsibility to be subject 


to conditions ensuring fulfilment of the Secretary of 
State’s obligations and maintenance of the financial 
stability and credit of India. 

The Provinces to be given full autonomy with Min- 


istries taken from the Legislature and jointly responsible 
to it. 
8 
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Iz. The communal differences to be settled by agreement 
among the communities themselves. 


12. The work of the Conference to be suspended at this 
point to admit of Indian opinion being consulted. 
In the event of non-co-operators being disposed to 
co-operate on the general lines of the Government’s 
declarations, steps to be taken to enlist their services. 


The decision of the Government in regard to the possible 
form of Constitution for India was thus made clear and 
succeeded in evoking a considerable enthusiasm among the 
Indian delegates. It was therefore surprising that the 
Government did not take steps to expedite the matter and 
frame a Bill on that basis. One of the psychological factors 
underlying the Indian opposition to the measure may be 
traced to “‘ the miasma of delay ” which had undoubtedly 
damped all enthusiasm. The Nationalists in India regarded 
dilatoriness as part of a deliberate policy of the Govern- 
ment—a policy of “‘ marking time.”’ 

“Tf that Conference had been followed by legislation,” 
observes Sir Stanley Reed, an eminent British journalist 
in India, ‘‘ all would have been well. But it was succeeded 
by the two barren sessions; the drawn-out sittings of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, punctuated by delays in 
pursuit of the red herrings drawn across the trail. In the 
depression of hope deferred the bright promise of the first 
Round Table Conference wilted, dried almost to a cinder 
by the arid blasts of reactionary oratory. ...’’} 


However, the delegates returned home with the word 
‘‘ Federation ’’ on their lips; but it was not long before 
the reaction came. All the parties concerned came to 
/scrutinize the implications of an immediate All-India 
Federation, and numerous problems of a fundamental 
character emerged, adding to the complexities of Indian 
constitutional reforms. The conditions under which the 
Princes would agree to enter Federation seemed to make 


1Sir Stanley Reed at the East India Association, May 21, 1935. 
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democracy a sham; on the other hand, the conditions 
demanded by the majority of British Indian politicians 
seemed to make the entry of the Princes intoa Federal scheme 
hazardous. Thus something like an impasse was created. 

But that was not all. The insistence with which the 
Princes laid emphasis on the sacred preserve of their para- 
mountcy indicated that they felt nervous about the entry 
into Federation, although His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala declared in the Round Table Conference that the 
Princes would be willing to make sacrifices of sovereignty. 
In the intervening period between the first and second 
Round Table, some of the Princes suggested confederation 
as a preliminary stage towards the ultimate Federation— 
the view which is, as the reader may note, implicit in the 
recommendations of the Indian Statutory Commission. The 
Prime Minister of the State of Bikaner observed that: 
“The federation likely to be accepted by Indian Princes 
would tend more towards a confederation for specifically 
defined subjects of joint interest than towards unity or 
union.’ A similar trend of thought could be traced in other 
utterances of some of the Princes and their responsible 
officials. 

The prominent Indian Liberals were, on the other hand, 
uneasy over two main factors, namely (1) the number and 
the nature of the safeguards stipulated by the Imperial 
Government in their statement after the Round Table 
Conference ; (2) the absence of the Congress from the next 
Conference, where strenuous efforts would have to be made 
to modify the rigidity of limitations imposed on the proposed 
constitution. 


qi, PREPARATION FOR THE SECOND ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE 


Then came the next phase—a preparation for the second 
Round Table Conference. We now turn to events in India, 
where an exciting drama in connection with this preparation 
was being enacted. 
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Lord Irwin, determined to create an atmosphere for the 
acceptance of the Government policy as it emerged from the 
first Round Table Conference, and to offer opportunities 
to the Indian Liberals for bringing the Congress to the 
Conference, released Gandhi and thousands of his followers ; 
and the notifications declaring the working committee 
(which is the Central Executive Council) of the Congress an 
unlawful association was withdrawn. Two days before the 
adjournment of the Conference in London, on January 17, 
His Excellency, addressing the Indian Legislature, gave 
definite indication of a peace-offering to the Congress. To 
a section of the British public, this method of treating the 
rebellious spirit may seem wholly unorthodox and even 
damaging to British prestige in India ; but it was singularly 
successful in handling a saintly rebel. It paved the way 
for the capitulation of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
and brought its leader face to face with the realities 
of the constitutional problems. On the other hand, the 
Indian Liberal leaders’ confidence in the intentions of the 
Government was greatly enhanced, and they hailed Lord 
Irwin’s gesture as “‘a miracle of statecraft.’’ The Indian 
Princes welcomed the steps taken to negotiate with Gandhi. 

As a result of a prolonged series of conversations between 
Lord Irwin and Gandhi, a settlement was reached such as 
would be described in a Parliamentary document as “‘ agree-, 
ments ’’ and in the Congress vocabulary as a “truce,” a 
“pact,” or even a “treaty.” It is an undeniable fact that 
by entering into these negotiations, which continued for 
several days, requiring no less than eight interviews with the 
Viceroy and the Home Secretary to the Government of India, 
Gandhi had acquired for the Congress a considerable political 
prestige and for himself the position of a plenipotentiary. It 
was, however, inherent in the policy adopted by Lord Irwin 
that the prestige of the Congress should be pushed to a 
great height so that in the event of a fall the injury would be 
fatal. The reaction of the negotiations on the policy of the 
Congress will be traced in the course of our narration ; here 
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we will confine ourselves to such developments as led to 
Gandhi’s co-operation in the second Round Table Conference 
in London. 

At the outset Lord Irwin made it clear to Gandhi that 
any decision he might come to must involve the acceptance 
of the policy that India’s political objective was an All-India 
Federation, subject to certain essential safeguards and 
reservations, the details of which could be discussed by the 
Congress representatives in the next Conference. And when 
Gandhi agreed to this fundamental point in the bargain 
Lord Irwin’s purpose was fulfilled. 

The second step towards the preparation of the Confer- 
ence was the proposal to hold it in India. Lord Irwin’s 
intention was to allow the generation of young Indians 
which had been drawn into the orbit of the political struggle 
to see the Conference at work with their own eyes, so that they 
might be convinced that the Imperial Government had fully 
recognized the growing political ambitions of the Indian 
political classes, and that the constitutional concessions now 
proposed were offered ‘“‘in no niggling spirit.” He was 
sufficiently conversant with the Indian mind to realize that 
niggardliness was fatal in dealing with so sensitive a people. 
The proposal to hold the Conference in India had also the 
advantage of bringing the British delegates in closer contact 
with the Indian situation than was possible in the drawing- 
room of St. James’s Palace. The task of “ fact finding ” 
would then probably have been easy. 

But the proposal met with opposition from the Con- 
servative Party. Its India Committee passed a resolution 
as follows: ‘“‘ That this Committee welcomes the decision of 
Mr. Baldwin that the Conservative Party cannot be repre- 
sented at any further Round Table Conferences to be held 
in India, as now foreshadowed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.’’ Although the Prime Minister was in favour of 
accepting Lord Irwin’s proposal, the attitude of the Cabinet 
as a whole made it impossible for him to accept it. It was 
then decided to hold the second Round Table Conference in 
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London in September 1931. Lord Irwin left India on 
April 18, 193z, and Lord Willingdon assumed the office of 
Viceroy. 

After a period of fresh negotiations with Lord Willingdon 
over the fulfilment and non-fulfilment of his ‘ pact ’’ with 
Lord Irwin, Gandhi, at the last moment, decided to attend 
the Conference, to which he was appointed as “ a poor humble 
agent acting on behalf of the Indian National Congress ’”’ at 
its Karachi Session in March 1931. 

In the meantime, changes had taken place in the Home 
Government. The position of a minority Government could 
not long be maintained, and it became necessary to form 
a coalition. Under the National Government, Sir Samuel 
Hoare was appointed to replace Mr. Wedgwood Benn as 
Secretary of State for India. These changes did not, 
however, affect the policy of the Imperial Government in 
regard to the Indian Constitutional Reforms nor was there 
any alteration in the procedure that had already been decided 


upon. 
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The total membership of the Conference was increased 
to 114; but most of the difficult issues were discussed at 
the meetings of the Federal Structure sub-Committee, whose 
size was also increased to 38, before they were brought to 
the full Conference. The problem of safeguarding the 
minorities was referred to a special committee. In point 
of fact, the Conference met only three times in plenary 
session for considering the Reports of the sub-Committees. 

Gandhi entered the stage of the Round Table Conference 
with his dual personality of a saint imbued with the idea of 
“ soul-force ”’ as a solvent of all difficulties, and of a politician 
adept in the art of finesse. The atmosphere of a London 
Conference was not, however, suitable for playing the réle 
of a saint, and when Gandhi the politician found himself 
faced with some intricate and stark facts which baffled 
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his ingenuity, he took refuge in what he termed the Congress 
Mandate with which he was entrusted at the Karachi Session 
of that body. I shall presently refer to this mandate and 
to Gandhi’s performance in the Conference. Let us pause 
here for a moment to review the attitude of the various 
sections of the delegation which reassembled after an 
interval of nine months. 

In the first place, a group of Princes, led by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala, having considered the implications 
of an All-India Federation in respect to their own States, 
now favoured a confederation of Indian States—a distinct 
change in the views expressed in the first Conference. It 
gradually dawned upon them that their position, especially 
in reference to the sovereignty of the States in the proposed 
Constitution, might give rise to serious complications at 
the present moment. Nor were they devoid of nervous 
feelings in regard to their future relations with the Para- 
mount Power. They argued that a political alliance of 
the Indian States could be secured, consistent with the 
maintenance of their internal autonomy in a Confederation. 
It would be a preparatory stage for the growth of the federal 
idea, would develop the growth of the necessary materials 
for a federation, and would educate the country in the 
handling of such a complicated structure as a Federal 
Constitution. A loose federal structure would be ineffective 
and might impede the growth of a Federal Constitution. 
It appeared that the decision of the Congress to take part in 
the second Round Table Conference had put the oligarchy 
of the Indian States on its guard. 

Some of the premier Indian States, however, adhered 
to the federal idea in the hope of improving their relations 
with the Paramount Power so that the States might really 
enjoy complete internal autonomy. They raised the funda- 
mental issue of the sovereignty of the States—the subject 
which had caused a stir among them owing to the letter? 
which Lord Reading, when Viceroy, addressed to His 


1 See Chapter IT. 
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Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. At any rate 
the Indian Princes came to the Conference with the idea 
of securing an irreducible minimum of essential conditions 
for their entry into the Federal scheme. 

The Second Group, the Indian Liberals, having earned 
some prestige as the mediating party between the Govern- 
ment and the Congress, came to the Conference encouraged 
by their success in bringing Gandhi to London. With 
him in opposition, pledged to make demands which no 
British Government could concede, they cherished hopes of 
striking a better bargain with the Government. They felt 
that Gandhi’s presence would help them to form a satis- 
factory pact with the minority committee, and that once 
this knotty communal problem was disentangled, the 
conditions for modifying the proposed limitations in the 
Constitution would be favourable. 

The Third Group, the British Conservatives, strengthened 
by the formation of the National Government and stiffened 
by the persistent ‘call for safeguards’ from a powerful 
section of the Party, were determined to insist upon adequate 
and effective limitations being imposed upon the Constitution 
and expressed their views in the clearest possible language. 
Their position was no longer dependent, as it was at the 
first Round Table, upon the British Liberals. Moreover, 
the events in India following the Irwin-Gandhi conversa- 
tions alarmed the Conservatives. The riot at Cawnpore, 
the Congress enthusiasm at Karachi, and the outbursts 
of the ‘‘ red shirt movement ”’ on the North-West Frontier 
were the incidents that stirred Conservative opinion. 

At a meeting of the Central Council of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations on June 30, 
1931, the following resolution was proposed : 

“That this Council is of opinion, especially in view 
of the recent events in India, that before the Conservative 
Party is again represented on the occasion of the resumed 
discussions at the next Round Table Conference, they should 
receive a clear and definite assurance from the Government 
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that the proposals for an Indian Constitution are subject 
to the condition (as being vital and fundamental to and 
already forming part of the scheme) that the essential 
safeguards must be both real and permanent, and capable 
of being exercised by the Imperial Parliament in the 
interests of this country no less than in those of India, and 
also to the condition that any Resolution calculated to 
render possible complete independence is definitely outside 
the scope of discussion.” 


On this occasion Sir Samuel Hoare made it clear that 
the Round Table Conference was in no wise a “ Constituent 
Assembly,” and that if it were found possible and expedient 
to build up an All-India Federation now, the Conservative 
delegates to the Conference would do their utmost to secure 
adequate and effective safeguards for the maintenance of 
Imperial interests. 

Such was the frame of mind of the different groups that 
reassembled in the second Round Table Conference. The 
obvious results ensued—the Conference achieved no una- 
nimity on some of the fundamental issues involved in the 
proposed Federal Constitution. The question of safeguard- 
ing the minorities still remained undecided, and the com- 
munal antagonism umnreconciled.1 The representatives of 
the Indian States could not come to an agreement amongst 
themselves in regard to their place in the Federation and 
their mutual relationship within the proposed Constitution. 
The subject of provincial autonomy, which the Prime Minister 
declared to be “‘ the surest and speediest route to Federation,” 
had not received much consideration from the Conference 
as it was only a “partial advance.” At last came, as 
usual, a declaration from the Prime Minister which was of 
special importance, as it now came from the head of the 
National Government. He reiterated the policy embodied 
in his statement made at the end of the first Round Table 
Conference and added that the Cabinet regarded Federation 
as offering the only solution of India’s constitutional 


1 See Section: The Communal Award, p. 126. 
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problem. This emphasis on Federation was evidently 
designed to initiate wavering minds into the ideal which 
alone seemed to admit of providing the conditions in which 
central responsibility might be embodied in the Constitution. 

The failure to arrive at any decisions upon the questions 
of paramount importance induced the Conference to resort 
to the well-known expedient of appointing committees. 
It was proposed to set up (1) a consultative committee ; 
(2) a committee for examining the revision of franchise 
and constituencies ; (3) a committee for detailed scrutiny 
of the financial proposals ; and (4) a committee for examining 
specific financial problems in some of the Indian States. 
The last three were known as “ fact finding ’’ committees. 

Perhaps the only effective decision to which the Con- 
ference agreed, was that the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince should be raised to the status of a Governor’s Province, 
with due regard to the necessary requirements of the 
Frontier. 

The Conference came to an end on December x. In 
view of the extraordinary interest and enthusiasm roused 
by Gandhi's presence we should enquire what assistance he 
was able to render in the solution of the difficulties that 
faced it. 


@, THE CONGRESS MANDATE 


So far as the framing of the Constitution was concerned, 
Gandhi took his stand on the Congress demand for Purna 
Swaraj, meaning complete independence, which, he argued, 
was not inconsistent with “‘an indissoluble partnership ”’ 
with the British people. In the details of the proposed 
Federal structure he had little interest. What he aimed 
at was clear from the very first pronouncement he made 
before the Federal Structure Committee. He wanted 
His Majesty’s Government to realize that the Congress 
was not merely a powerful political organization but it was 
a dynamic movement that had touched and stirred the 
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soul of the people. He recognized the difficulties in framing 
a workable Constitution for India, but his fervent appeal 
was for trust and goodwill. ‘ For heaven’s sake, give me, 
a frail man of 62 years gone, a little bit of chance,” he 
cried in a speech at the plenary session. ‘“‘ Find a little 
corner for him and the organization that he represents. 
You distrust that organization though you may seemingly 
trust me.”’ Based on mutual trust, he tried to persuade 
the Conference to grant India the status that would lead to 
‘an honourable and equal partnership between Great Britain 
and India.” 

But his declaration at the outset of the Conference, 
that the delegates were “‘an ill-assorted group”’ and not 
“the chosen ones of the nation’ undoubtedly created a 
chasm between him and his colleagues. His insistent 
reiteration of the Congress Mandate was not helpful in 
giving a shape to the constitutional proposals and only 
resulted in bringing into greater prominence the funda- 
mental differences between him and the rest of the 
Conference. 

However, we have to judge Gandhi’s performance in 
London from the point of view of the Congress. Faith- 
fully he delivered its mandate, argued the logic of its mission 
and defended its predominant position in Indian political 
life. In his parting words to the Prime Minister he declared 
that he and the Congress he represented had come to the 
parting of the ways and that he did not know in what 
direction his path would now lie. To his followers he 
said: ‘‘ True, I have come empty-handed, but I am thankful 
I have not compromised the honour of the Country.”’ 

But, zealous of the power and prestige of Congress and 
of its methods in “‘ ending or mending ’”’ the Government, 
Gandhi availed himself of the opportunity presented to him 
within and outside the Conference for explaining the Con- 
gress demands. He knew that he was speaking before, as 
it were, a world-microphone, and that the world-press was 
taking note of his message. Whatever might be the result 
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of his participation in the Conference, it served well the 
cause of the Congress by the publicity his words received. 

From the point of view of the Imperial Government, 
Gandhi’s presence in the Conference was also fruitful of 
some results. It helped them to measure his influence over 
the various sections of Indian political opinion, and his 
capacity to find a practical solvent to the communal prob- 
lem which the Congress so far regarded as a domestic issue, 
jealously guarding it so long against any outside interference ; 
it enabled them to foresee the precise character of opposition 
that would come from the rank and file of the Congress ; 
and finally, it weakened the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
the suspension of which, in accordance with the ‘“ Delhi 
pact ”’ had already produced coma. 

The Indian delegates returned home with a feeling of 
uncertainty in regard to the “ inner policy ”’ of the Govern- 
ment. The assurance that the future Indian Constitution 
would be an All-India Federation was not enough. They 
became apprehensive of the various complications that 
were conjured up in the course of the deliberations. All 
this would mean a considerable delay in coming to a decision. 
Besides, the Indian Princes had not fully made up their 
minds in regard to entering the Federation. Their in- 
decision inspired Lord Sankey, at the close of the Conference, 
to make a passionate appeal in the following terms : 


“Gentlemen of the States,’ said the Lord Chancellor, 
“India is thirsting, India is calling ; you have put the cup 
to her lips—do not delay her drinking it. You have 
excited the hopes of India. Hope deferred makes the heart 
sick, and I very much hope that as soon as possible, you 
or your rulers will be able to give us some definite assurance 
that you will enter into the Federation. It will assist every- 
body ; it will gratify the ambitions and the aspirations of 
India, if we can have your positive assurance that, come 
what may, your entry into the Federation is a certain fact.” 


On their way to India, the delegates were in varying 
moods. The Indian Princes were now mainly concerned 
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with the problem of paramountcy; the Indian Liberals 
with Central responsibility; the Minority Communities 
with communal representation and reservation of seats ; 
and Gandhi with the next phase of the Congress. The 
promulgation of Ordinances, and the imprisonment of some 
of his Congress associates made his task extremely difficult. 
On his return to India he was faced with a tense atmosphere, 
and he soon found himself in Yeravda Central prison. 
Meanwhile, the British delegates were examining the various 
devices for safeguarding the Imperial interests, and the 
three Committees appointed by the Conference commenced 
their further investigation of the problems referred to them. 
The reports of these three Committees were placed before 
the third Round Table Conference. 


qd, THE THIRD ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


But there was a fourth committee which was a Consul- 
tative Committee in India of members of the Round Table 
Conference, the main purpose of which was to arrive at 
some definite conclusions among themselves on matters on 
which there existed a wide divergence of opinion among 
them. His Majesty’s Government intended to proceed 
with the setting up of the Joint Select Committee after 
the conclusion of the Consultative Committee’s work. The 
Consultative Committee met in India under the chairmanship 
of the Viceroy, but it failed to come to terms over the 
communal and the other outstanding problems. Once more 
the Indian leaders failed to compose their own differences, 
and once again His Majesty’s Government had to stage 
another Conference in London “for a final review of the 
scheme.’’ But the size of the third Round Table was smaller, 
and its agenda was more defined than that of the two which 
preceded it. Both the Congress Party in India and the Labour 
Party in England abstained from taking any part in the 
Conference. The British delegation included non-official 
Conservatives and Liberal representatives. The Indian 
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delegation consisted of Government nominees, carefully 
selected from those who were likely to support Government 
proposals. The Indian States were represented by some 
of their officials. The Conference met this time at the 
Palace of Westminster. 


qd, THE COMMUNAL AWARD 


Within the intervening period between the second and 
third Round Table Conferences, His Majesty’s Government 
gave their decision upon the communal question, which 
they reluctantly undertook to consider after the Indian 
politicians had given it up in despair. During the second 
Round Table Conference, the Prime Minister appointed an 
informal Conciliation Committee under the chairmanship 
of Gandhi; but, after a week’s strenuous efforts to reach 
a settlement, he announced “ with deep sorrow and deeper 
humiliation, his failure to secure an agreement with the 
Communities concerned,’’ } and suggested that this “ sinful 
wrangle ’’ would continue so long as there remained un- 
certainties in regard to “the fundamentals of the Con- 
stitution.”” He said: 


“The solution can be the crown of the Swaraj Con- 
stitution, not its foundation, if only because our differences 
have hardened—if they have not arisen—by reason of 
the foreign domination. I have not a shadow of doubt 
that the iceberg of communal differences will melt under 
the warmth of the sun of freedom.” 


It became increasingly clear to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the communal question was growing into a 
serious obstacle in the way of framing the Constitution, 
and that once they could clearly indicate the basic method 
and proportions of representation between the rival claims 
of different communities, the communities themselves might 


1 On this occasion Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru recorded a brief impression 
in his little diary as follows: ‘‘ Witnessed the funeral of so-called Indian 
Nationalism, chief pall-bearers being . . . When will it be re-born ? ”’ 
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then “ find it possible to arrive at a modus vivendi on other 
communal problems.” 

Accordingly, the Prime Minister agreed to settle the 
dispute provided he was given a definite assurance by the 
members of the Minorities’ sub-Committee that they would 
support his decision. Gandhi, while welcoming the Prime 
Minister’s offer, declined to commit the Congress either to 
recognize the Government’s power of arbitration on the 
communal issue or to accept their verdict if it were pre- 
judicial to the growth of Indian national life. The matter 
was referred to a Consultative Committee set up after the 
second Round Table Conference, but they, too, having failed 
to come to an agreement, requested His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to fulfil an undertaking given by the Prime Minister 
to apply a provisional scheme of settlement. The terms of 
the settlement, known as the British Government’s ‘“‘ Com- 
munal Award,’ were announced on August 17, 1932. 
Settlement by an outside party, not wholly disinterested, 
of a problem which is deeply rooted in the socio-religious 
systems of a country, can never be satisfactory. 

The Award created 12 separate electoral compartments, 
namely, (1) Hindus, (2) Moslems, (3) Sikhs, (4) Anglo- 
Indians, (5) Britishers, (6) Depressed classes, (7) Indian 
Christians, (8) Commerce and Industry, (9) Landlords and 
Capitalists, (10) Labour, (11) University men, and (12) 
Women. It devised ingenious schemes for weightage and 
preferential representation in order to placate the various 
Communalist groups. At best, it could be described as a 
provisional patchwork of compromises between the rival 
claims of the Minorities.? 

The Award was greeted with scorn and abuse from the 
Congress Party. Gandhi was at the time in prison, and on 


1The Award provided that seats in the Provincial Legislatures should 
be distributed as follows: General (mainly Hindu), 705; Moslem, 489; 
Depressed classes, 61 ; Commerce and Industry, 54; Labour, 38; Land- 
holders, 35 ; Sikhs, 35 ; Europeans, 25; Indian Christians, 21 ; Backward 
Areas, 20; Anglo-Indians, 12: and Universities, 8. 
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the day following the publication of the Award he informed 

the Prime Minister that he would resist his decision 
“by declaring a perpetual fast unto death’”’ and that 
“this fast will cease if, during its progress, the British 
Government, of its own motion or under pressure of public 
opinion, revise their decision and withdraw their scheme 
of communal electorates for the Depressed classes, whose 
representatives should be elected by the general electorate 
under a common franchise, no matter how wide it is.”’ ? 


The situation developed by Gandhi’s fast was dramatic 
in its effect, and undoubtedly riveted our attention on one 
of the gruesome evils of Hindu society. But it deflected 
our attention from the wider and more fundamental con- 
cepts of the Indian Constitutional development. It is not 
suggested here that Gandhi approved of many of the other 
parts of the Government decision embodied in their Com- 
munal Award. He singled out the provision of a separate 
electorate for the Depressed classes, with the object of 
awakening the Caste-Hindus to the realization of a malig- 
nant ulcer eating into their social life, which the decision 
did nothing to eradicate but on the contrary left untouched 
to work its evil on the body-politic. Here Gandhi the saint 
worked in consultation with Gandhi the politician. 

Protest was also made by other Communities. The 
Sikh delegates to the Conference resigned. At a mass 
gathering of the Sikhs at the shrine of the Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, the British Government were warned of the conse- 
quences of a “ betrayal of Sikhs ’’ in the Communal Award. 
They further pledged themselves to offer Civil Disobedience 
against the operation of this “ mischievous and intriguing 
Award,’ whose main object was to set one community 
against another. The Nationalist-Moslem organizations 
recorded their disapproval of the ways and means by which 
the compromise was to be effected. The All-India Women’s 
Conference expressed their opinion that the Award was 


1Letter from Gandhi to the Prime Minister, from Yeravda Central 
Prison, August 18, 1932. 
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an attempt to inject the “ poison of Communalism into 
the Indian body-politic.” Rani Lakhshamibai Rajwade, 
on behalf of the All-India Women Conference, sent the 
following cable to the Prime Minister : 


‘‘ Our Conference read with deep sorrow the Communal 
Award as touching the women of India. Standing un- 
equivocally for the principles embodied in our joint 
memorandum and the recent statement, we totally dis- 
approve and strongly protest against the proposals which 
failed to recognize our rightful position and seek to establish 
in our midst communities which will remain permanently 
estranged from the National life.’ 


The Hindus, who had organized themselves under a 
Mahasabha* for the protection of their rights, denounced 
the Award as being partial to the Moslems, whose position 
they declared would now be greatly strengthened in all 
Provinces. Fear, suspicion and jealousy engaged the com- 
munities in intolerable wrangles, and in the meantime, 
Gandhi declared his fast-unto-death. The issue here was, 
as stated above, the representation of the Depressed classes. 
Therefore, their leaders and some of the representatives of 
the Caste-Hindus hurried to Poona, where Gandhi was in 
prison, with a view to suggesting a modification of the 
Communal Award in reference to the Depressed classes. 
Following upon negotiations which lasted for about a 
week, their leaders were induced to renounce separate 
electorates for Depressed classes by an offer of a dispro- 
portionately large number of seats to be reserved for them 
in general electoral rolls. It was agreed that 148 seats in 
the Provincial Legislatures should be allotted to them (com- 
pared with 71 seats under the Premier’s Communal Award) ; 
that 18 per cent. of the seats in the Central Legislature to 
be allotted to the general electorates should be reserved 


1A great Assembly of the Hindus, recently organized, with a view to 
providing for Hinduism the same kind of opportunity for self-expression 
as the deliberations, for example, of the National Assembly of the Church 
of England have since its inception in 1920 provided for that Church. 
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for them ; that the voting in the joint electorate should be 
preceded by a primary election for a panel of four repre- 
sentatives of the Depressed classes for each reserved seat ; 
that the system of reserved seats and primary election should 
be terminated after ten years. The terms were accepted 
by His Majesty’s Government and Gandhi broke his fast. 
Whether the principles involved in the agreement are sound, 
z.e. whether it will eventually provide a permanent solution 
of the communal problem, is a question to which few would 
care to hazard a reply. What is important to note here 
is, that in the third Round Table Conference this problem 
was not allowed to impede the work of the framers of the 
Indian Constitution. 

The outstanding feature of that Conference was the 
anxiety of His Majesty’s Government and the British 
delegations to bring all matters of discussion down to 
concrete forms. They adopted “less formal and more ex- 
peditious procedure ’”’ than that followed at its previous 
two sessions. They had, by this time, adequately judged 
the extent and depth of political acumen of the Indian 
spokesmen whose loquacious and intransigent tendencies 
were held in check by the character of the agenda and by 
the decision that speeches should not be published. The 
Conference had also the advantage of three authoritative 
reports on Franchise, Federal Finance, and Financial 
Relations with the Indian States. 


@, THE INDIAN FRANCHISE COMMITTEE 


Under the chairmanship of the Marquess of Lothian, 
a Committee consisting of 18 members was set up with a 
view to submitting to His Majesty’s Government “ complete 
and detailed proposals on which to base the revision of the 
franchise and the arrangements of Constituencies, Central and 
Provincial.’”’ From the terms of reference laid down in the 
Prime Minister’s letter to the Chairman of the Committee, 
it was obvious that the Committee’s duty was to keep their 
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gaze fixed on the superstructures of Indian polity rather 
than on the basis on which they should ideally rest, and its 
task was to recommend only certain changes to suit the 
plans for reconditioning those superstructures. In other 
words, the Committee’s chief concern was with extending 
the existing franchise and suggesting the several forms 
of representation by which all communities and interests 
might find a rightful place in the Legislatures. The com- 
munal question was not included in the Committee’s terms 
of reference. 

The main recommendations of the Committee were: 


(xr) Complete adult franchise as demanded by the Congress 
was administratively impracticable and “ politically unwise ”’ 
at the present time. Not merely on account of the huge 
numbers involved in adult suffrage was it regarded as an 
impossible suggestion ; the fact that only 8 per cent. of 
the adult population were literate made it unworkable. 
Consequently, the course of wisdom and _ statesmanship 
was not to attempt to launch the new constitution on the 
basis of adult franchise. 


(2) Since the existing franchise was too limited, it should 
be extended by lowering the standard of property quali- 
fication, supplementing it by an educational qualification. 
The existing military service qualification should be re- 
tained, and should now be extended to those enrolled in 
the Auxiliary and Territorial forces. 


(3) Wives of men who now possessed a property quali- 
fication for the vote, members of special constituencies 
created for labour, the Depressed classes, and all income 
tax payers should be enfranchised. 


(4) Special seats at present allotted to special interests, 
like commerce, industry, landlords and universities, should 
be retained, but their number should not be increased. 


(5) Since there were various disadvantages in indirect 
franchise, the Committee recommended that the extension 
proposed should be effected by the direct vote. 
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The reader may note that the Committee did not suggest 
any new basis for widening the franchise nor indicate how 
the best interests of the Indian masses were to be represented 
in the newly constituted Legislatures. According to the 
estimate based on the Committee’s proposals, the electoral 
roll would increase from about 7 millions to 36 millions. 
That is, about 14 per cent. of the total population, and an 
increase of about 500 per cent. over the existing electorate. 
And it was this increase which was to provide the basis 
upon which an adequate system of representative govern- 
ment would be built. The Committee was, however, satisfied 
that the proposed electorate would be representative of the 
general mass of the population, and that its needs and 
opinions would be adequately expressed in the Legislatures 
through the electoral system devised by them. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Franchise 
Committee, the Conference accepted the principle of direct 
election for the Federal and Provincial Lower Houses, 
the extension of provincial franchise by a low property 
qualification, and the enfranchisement of women approx- 
imately in the proportion of two women for every nine 
men. It was also agreed that the existing electorates for 
the Provincial Councils should elect the Federal Assembly, 
but the Federal Upper House should be elected by indirect 
election from the Provincial Legislatures. 

All this was smooth sailing. The conflict of Indian 
Opinion arose on the point where the two Indias, namely, 
British India and Indian India, would be federated under 
the scheme. The Conference could not come to any 
decision upon the size of the two Federal Chambers, for the 
question is related to the allocation of seats between the two 
integral parts of the Federal Structure. It had been pro- 
posed at the second session of the Round Table Conference 
to give the Indian States 4o per cent. and 334 per cent. of 
the seats in the Federal Assembly and Federal Senate respec- 
tively, and although this proposal still held the field, Moslem 
opposition to it brought in the complication of a communal 
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proportion in the States representation. Speaking about 
the situation this gave rise to in the Conference, Mr. Hugh 
Molson, M.P., observed : 


“It looks as if this fundamental problem, which will 
of course determine how much power the Indian States will 
exercise in the Federation, would have to be referred, like 
the communal problems, for the arbitral decision of His 
Majesty’s Government, but even that point has not yet 
been reached. British Indian delegates were willing to 
leave the size of the Chambers to this arbitration, but not 
the percentage to be given to the States; the latter were 
prepared for the percentage also to be arbitrated, subject 
to their right not to enter the Federation if they were dis- 
satisfied. This may be regarded as the worst deadlock 
which the Conference reached, and it is made more difficult 
because neither the British Indian nor the States’ delega- 
tions were agreed amongst themselves upon their minimum 
terms.” 4 


q@, THE FEDERAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Committee ? on Federal Finance, presided over by 
Lord Eustace Percy, found economic conditions in India 
abnormal. The index number of wholesale prices had 
fallen calamitously ; and there was a considerable shrinkage 
of trade, as the following figures of India’s exports and 
imports show : 

Exports Imports 


(crores of Rupees). | (crores of Rupees). 
I crore = £750,000. | I crore = £750,000. 





1928. : ‘ : 319 250 
1929. ; 330 253 
1930 . : ; : 310 240 
193. ; ; : 220 164 
1932. ; : ; 138 136 


1 Speech at a meeting of the East India Association, January 16, 1933. 
* This Committee included two representatives from Indian States, but 
there were none from British India. 
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The repercussions of such an economic depression natur- 
ally affected the financial position of the Governments and 
local bodies, and it became necessary for the Central 
Government to augment its revenue by heavy import 
duties on sugar, spices and salt and export duties on hides 
and skins. The Budget was balanced, but the duties brought 
into operation the law of Diminishing Returns. 

However, the Percy Committee strained their utmost 
to draw a rosy picture in the midst of the prevailing 
economic depression and detailed a scheme for the alloca- 
tion of revenues to the Centre and to the Federal units. 
The sub-Committee appointed by the second Round Table 
Conference, under the chairmanship of Lord Peel, to con- 
sider the question of Federal finance had decided unanimously 
that, with the exception of the super-tax on companies, 
the net proceeds of the income tax should be distributed 
to the Provinces. But since this arrangement might lead 
to a Federal deficit, they recommended a system of pro- 
vincial contributions to be determined by a further in- 
vestigation into the entire financial problem. The Con- 
ference wrangled over the allocation of income tax but did 
not come to a definite agreement. It was proposed that 
a number of heads of income tax, as being special provincial 
contributions, should be permanently assigned to the 
Federal Government; but the representatives of the 
States wanted to put a minimum sum of 84 crores (£6,187,000) 
per annum for these contributions as a condition precedent 
to levying corporation tax in their States. 

The Indian States Enquiry Committee (Financial), 
under the chairmanship of the Right Hon. J. C. C. Davidson, 
went to India with a view to “clearing the ground for 
Federation ’’ by evolving a system of finance in relation to 
the Indian States entering into the proposed Federal Scheme. 
The Committee recommended that against contributions 
of each State to the Federal Government, there should be 
immunities from taxation now due to the Government of 
India from the States. It was urged that their price of 
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entry should be reasonably assessed, and the adherence to 
the principle of “ give and take’ on both sides would solve 
the difficulties to their mutual advantage. 

The Committee pointed out that a uniform distribution 
of benefits and burdens, either between the States or between 
the States and British India, could not be provided in its 
Report, which dealt, in the main, with the obstacles in 
the way of attaining such uniformity. Commenting upon 
the Report the Financial News (London) observed : 

“What emerges clearly from the whole Report is the 
difficulty that will be felt in many directions in reconciling 

the quasi-sovereign independence of the States with a 

really satisfactory system of federal finance.” 


q, SAFEGUARDS 


The minorities in India, in addition to the safeguards 
provided for them in the form of representation in the 
Legislatures, were eager to have a Declaration of Fundamental 
Rights in the Statute. It was one of the issues on which 
Gandhi was insistent, as being a true solvent of the minority 
problem in the second Round Table Conference. To the 
English statesmen, such constitutional provisions, pur- 
porting to preserve the liberty of all men, were of no impor- 
tance, and they were sceptical of their effectiveness. They 
explained to the Conference that the experience of countries 
where such a declaration of the abstract rights of their citizens 
is laid down in the Constitution confirmed their view, and 
suggested that a guarantee of protection of political and 
other rights of the various Indian Communities should be 
given in a Royal Proclamation as the aim of good govern- 
ment rather than as a provision of a Statute. 

A great deal of time and attention had to be given 
to the thorny question of safeguards, both constitutional 
and financial. The powers of the Governor-General were 
clearly defined under three main categories, namely (1) 
discretionary powers to be used in regard to Legislatures 
and legislation; (2) special responsibilities relating to 
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emergencies when intervention would be essentially neces- 
sary ; and (3) powers in regard to reserved subjects such as 
Defence and External Affairs. 

As regards financial safeguards, the Governor-General’s 
previous sanction should be required for the introduction 
of measures relating to exchange and currency. Further, 
the establishment of a Reserve Bank as a preliminary to 
Federation was insisted upon by the Government. Some 
of the Indian delegates protested against laying down such 
a condition precedent to Federation, but the Government 
argued that since they intended to transfer finance to the 
charge of an Indian Minister responsible to the Legislature, 
it was necessary to safeguard the Secretary of State’s 
liabilities to British investors, civil servants and pension 
holders, and also to retain India’s financial prestige in the 
City of London and elsewhere. The Indians were reminded 
of the need of converting large loans which would mature 
in the next few years and that the confidence of the City 
was essential to enable India to secure favourable terms. 

Then came the question of protecting British com- 
mercial and industrial interests. It was agreed that the 
Constitution should contain a clause “ prohibiting legis- 
lative or administrative discrimination in the matters set 
out ... and defining those persons and bodies to whom 
the clause is to apply.’”’ The emphasis given to these 
various provisions in the safeguards caused a degree of 
uneasiness among some of the Indian delegates. While 
they were prepared to concede them as the price of respon- 
sible government, it was felt that the rigidity } of statutory 
safeguards might deprive the constitutional mechanism of 
its necessary flexible elements. 

Such intricate problems as those of residuary powers 
(on which Indian opinion was divided, whether they should 
be Federal or Provincial) and the competence of the Indian 


1The Indian delegates may be pardoned for not realising what is, of 
course, the fact that, in so far as the safeguards operate through the novel 
device of ‘‘ special responsibilities,’’ that device is not operative unless and 
until the ordinary machinery for good administration breaks down, i.e. 
they need never become operative. 
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Legislature to amend the Constitution, the Conference left 
undecided in the hope that the Government might suggest 
a solution, at least as regards the apportionment of the 
residuary subjects. 


@, CONFERENCE ENDS 


At the close of the Conference the Secretary of State 
for India made three important announcements, namely, 
(x) that the accession to the Federation of about 50 per cent. 
of the Indian States, in number and population, would 
be regarded as justifying the inauguration of Federation 
(that was what Government meant by “ effective federa- 
tion ’’); (2) that the Moslem community would be granted 
334 per cent. of the seats in the Central Legislature allotted 
to British India; and (3) that Sind and Orissa would be 
separate new Provinces. 

The Indian delegates turned homeward with a feeling, 
to which some gave expression, that what had been achieved 
was hardly likely to satisfy the political aspirations of the 
majority of their countrymen.!' Some of the Ministers of 
the Indian States who attended the Conference were not 
quite sure of adequate guarantees from Federal inter- 
ference in the event of their accession to the Federation. 
The formidable array of safeguards continued to be a night- 
mare to the majority of the delegates on their way to India. 
The Moslems, however, felt that their 334 per cent. was 
a distinct victory. 

At any rate, the delegates now had with them the draft 
plans of a Federal Parliamentary system which comprised 
a Federal Senate and a Federal Assembly for All India. 


@, A GENERAL REVIEW 


We have now come to the end of the review of the three 
Round Table Conferences. The outstanding gain was the 
creation of a helpful precedent for free discussion and 

1 Two prominent Indian Liberals left behind, before returning to India, 


a memorandum stating the minimum demands of the section of Indian 
political opinion they represented. See Chapter V. 
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negotiations between the Imperial Government and Indian 
representatives on questions over which there were wide 
disagreements. It is claimed that the Conference had 
initiated a new technique of achieving liberty “ through 
negotiation, by argument.” In a letter to the Spectator,} 
Tagore wrote : 


“ The invitation to a Round Table Conference accorded 
to the representatives of a people who can with perfect 
impunity be throttled into silence or trampled into a pulp, 
is in itself a sign of the time undreamt of even half a century 


3? 


ago. 


In any case, the inauguration of the technique by King 
George in the presence of his Dominion Ministers and of 
all parties of the Imperial Government should be regarded 
not only as a pledge that India’s future political status 
would be equal to that of the Dominions, but also as a 
precedent of first-rate importance to the whole British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

It must be acknowledged to the credit of the British 
public and press, that they had shown unfailing courtesy 
and hospitality to the Indian delegates. Nothing could be 
more reassuring for the proper solution of Indian problems 
than the keen interest the Conference evoked among the 
British people, and there could be no better asset for India’s 
cause than their goodwill. Those who, a decade ago, 
ridiculed the idea of self-government in India, became 
enthusiastic sponsors of full provincial Autonomy and even 
of Central responsibility. The preponderantly conservative 
complexion of the House of Commons and the strong opposi- 
tion of a section of the Conservative Party to the policy of 
the Government in regard to the next phase of the Indian 
Constitution gave rise, however, to serious misgivings 
among the delegates. But The Times, the premier organ of 
English opinion, hastened to assure them that “ the spirit 
of the Conservative Party is now more National and less 
purely Tory than at any period in its history.” 


1 Spectator (London), November 15, 1930. 
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Englishmen in India, especially those of the commercial 
world, who had resisted every single measure of constitutional 
reforms in the past, heartily co-operated with the Govern- 
ment in their policy, were prepared to recognize that only 
in a contented India would the interests of British trade 
be safeguarded, and appeared to be contented with the 
provisions for protecting their interests. The Indian in- 
dustrialists found fresh opportunities for striking a bargain 
and demanded further protection! They welcomed the 
decisions to place the Railways, the Reserve Bank, and the 
Tariffs outside the competence of the Legislatures. 

The attitude of the Services was, on the whole, equally 
conciliatory. If the Indian official world moved cautiously, 
they showed no disinclination towards the policy that was 
being shaped in the Conferences. The Government knew 
that the changed conditions in India warranted the applica- 
tion of such methods as would keep the forces of nationalism 
within bounds, and that the Indian States by their collabora- 
tion in the Constitution would provide an adequate element 
of stability. A feudal-imperialist bloc, under the guise of 
a federal democratic Constitution, would, to quote Mr. 
Baldwin’s words, “ stand against time and weather irrespec- 
tive of the changes of Government at home.” 

The British India delegates, on the other hand, attended 
the Conferences at a time when the bulk of the politically- 
conscious classes had no faith in the intentions of the 
Government in regard to granting anything like Dominion 
Status to India. The co-operating leaders relied on the 
policy of Lord Irwin, trusted his word and gave him their 
fullest co-operation. The ratson d’etre of the Conference 
was to arrive, without much delay, at the maximum amount 
of agreement on the constitutional issues, and with this end 
in view, they came to attend the Conferences and Com- 
mittees. 

Through the untiring labour of the Indian Liberals and 
their leaders, Gandhi was persuaded to attend the second 
Round Table Conference, but the failure to reconcile their 
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views with those of Gandhi shattered the last vestige of hope 
of resuscitating the Liberal Federation by winning him over 
to take up the work of constitution and in acting in a spirit 
of moderation and reasonableness. The Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Sastri, in a parting appeal to Gandhi, asked him to recognize 
that there was some knowledge, some wisdom, some patriot- 
ism even outside the ranks of the Congress which he so much 
worshipped. 

But the position taken up by the Indian Liberals had not 
been at all popular in the country, although they certainly 
represented some of the most able men in Indian public life. 
They realized that their voice alone would not be sufficiently 
powerful in securing the modifications they demanded in the 
various proposals that came before the Conference. The 
minority communities were, on the whole, satisfied that their 
case had won the support of the Government and would, 
therefore, be adequately safeguarded. 

The representatives of the Indian States felt that the 
conditions of their entry into Federation, as agreed upon, 
were probably more favourable to them now than they 
might be at a later stage. They saw some advantage 
in the offer of remission of the tributes now due to the 
Government of India and also of territorial concessions, in 
a few instances, as the reward of supplying the Constitution 
with stabilizing forces. In the willingness of the Govern- 
ment to re-open negotiations with the State of Hyderabad, 
in respect of the cession of the Berars—the question which 
was closed by Lord Reading by his decision that there could 
be no retrocession—the Princes realized the importance His 
Majesty's Government attached to their immediate entry 
into Federation. 

Each section of these participants to the Conference knew 
that the final picture had yet to be drawn, and that before 
it was finished for presentation to Parliament yet another 
opportunity would be given to them for the expression 
of their doubts and demands. They awaited expectantly 
the emergence of the White Paper from the India Office. 
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Meanwhile the Government of India felt that the truce 
period with the Congress was over and decided to counter- 
act its activities with a series of Ordinances. The methods 
of redressing agrarian grievances which the Congress adopted 
as “the right of defensive Direct Action,” the militant 
movement in the North-West Frontier Province and the 
recrudescence of the terrorist movement in Bengal were 
circumstances that could no longer be tolerated. Besides, 
the policy of conciliation had, in their judgment, failed in 
its object, and they justified their determination to take 
effective measures against Congress activities in a mani- 
festo 1} which ran as follows : 


“They (the Congress) have pronounced the declaration 
of the Prime Minister to be wholly unsatisfactory and 
inadequate in terms of the Congress demands, and they have 
demanded that if their co-operation be accepted, free scope 
be given to them to prosecute their claim to complete in- 
dependence. There was clearly no alternative but to reject 
these demands and to take all measures that were necessary 
to meet the Campaign of Civil Disobedience.” 


The Government hoped that by entering upon an open 
conflict with the Congress they would succeed not only in 
weakening its hold on a large section of its followers but 
would bring to play disruptive forces within the organization 
itself, and that by suppressing its activities, they might be 
encouraging those Indians who repudiated the claim of 
Congress to represent them to organize themselves more 
effectively than in the past. Since the success of the new 
Constitution, the Government thought, would largely depend 
upon the formation of Indian political parties outside the 
Congress influence, the Secretary of State for India in a 
broadcast talk reassured the Indian Liberals and other groups 
in the following words: ‘“ We shall give the lie once and 
for all to those in India who say that we never back our 
friends and that we only yield to threats.”’ In a letter to 


1 January 4, 1932. 
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his constituents in Chelsea he expressed his belief that in 
recent times much of the power of the Congress had been 
due to bluff and that a large section of Indian opinion not 
associated with Congress (such as the Princes, the Moslems 
and the Depressed classes) would make its “ weight felt 
in the Government ”’ under the proposed Reforms. “‘ The 
best way to beat Congress,’”’ writes Sir Samuel, “ is to give 
these influences their chance.’ Confident of the strength 
that would be supplied by these conservative elements 
in India, Lord Brabourne! expressed his conviction at a 
debate in the House of Lords that an early constitutional 
advance on Federal lines would deprive the heterogeneous 
Congress Party of many of its grievances and much of its 
cohesion. 

But none of these sections of Indian opinion in whose 
strength and support the Government put so much faith 
took advantage of the situation that arose from the collapse 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement to create an effective 
party machine in order to get into touch with the electorate. 
The Congress still remains a power, and through its extensive 
organization commands to a certain degree “ the will of the 
people.” 


qd, THE BURMA ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


The principle of the separation of Burma from India, 
as recommended by the Indian Statutory Commission, was 
accepted by the Burma sub-Committee of the first Round 
Table Conference. It was, however, necessary to consult 
the wishes of the Burmese nation in regard to the details 
involved in the change. Accordingly, on August 20, 1931, 
the Government announced their intention to convene a 
Burma Round Table Conference, which met in London on 
November 27, 1931, under the chairmanship of Lord Peel. 
The Conference was formally opened by King Edward VIII 
(then the Prince of Wales). 


1 Now Governor of Bombay. 
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There were 23 delegates from Burma representing 


different interests, and their appointed task was to devise 
the ways and means for a new Constitution based on the 
separation of Burma from India. At the close of the Con- 
ference, the Prime Minister announced the decisions of 
the Imperial Government, giving an outline of their pro- 
posals, the main points of which are stated below: 


(xr) The Legislature is to be bi-cameral. 


(2) The Upper House would consist partly of elected 


(3 


(4 


(6 


~~” 


~~” 


wT” 


~~” 


and partly of nominated members and would be about 
one-third of the size of the Lower House, consisting 
at the outset of 120 to 130 members. 


Members of the Lower House would be directly elected, 
and the electoral system would be so devised as to 
ensure the adequate representation of minority com- 
munities and of special interests. 


The Ministry would consist of about six but not more 
than eight Ministers appointed by the Governor and 
collectively responsible to the Legislature. 


The Governor must have special powers in regard to : 


(a) Defence and External Affairs. 

(b) The administration of the Shan States and other 
“ excluded areas.” 

(c) The administration of reserved subjects. 

(d@) The direction of monetary policy, including ex- 
change, currency and coinage; the proportion of 
the rights and interests of officers recruited by 
the Crown or the Secretary of State. 

(e) A continuance of the present discretion on behalf 
of the Crown to refuse assent to legislative measures 
and to return Bills for reconsideration. 


The Statute would provide for the appointment of a 
Financial Adviser to the Government and the establish- 
ment of a Public Services Commission. 
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(7) The administration of financial questions, including the 
power of taxation and raising revenue, fiscal policy and 
expenditure on subjects outside the sphere of the 
Governor’s special responsibility, would be entrusted 
to the Ministry. 


(8) The Constitution would contain provisions ensuring 
equal rights and opportunities for any British subject 
ordinarily resident or carrying on trade or business in 
Burma. 


But the Burmese public had not as yet expressed their 
views on the issue of the separation of Burma from India. 
Consequently it was decided to test the verdict of the elect- 
orate at the general election of the Burma Legislative 
Council in the autumn of 1932. The Prime Minister did not 
miss the opportunity of reminding the Burmese delegates of 
the nature and extent of the responsibility that would rest 
on them under the Constitution outlined for a separated 
Burma, and that they should bear in mind the special 
conditions of Burma which justified divergence in some 
details from the Constitution proposed for an Indian province. 
The Prime Minister observed, in summing up the views of 
the Government : 


“His Majesty’s Government’s intention is that, in the 
event of Burma electing to pursue her political development 
apart from India, responsibility should be devolved upon 
her Legislature for the administration not only of the sub- 
jects which will fall within the range of Provincial Govern- 
ments in India, but also of subjects which will be adminis- 
tered in India by the Central authority. But in order that 
the stability of the realm may be maintained and financial 
stability secured, the Governor must have the powers 
already set forth. It will be the endeavour of His Majesty’s 
Government to ensure that these powers shall not be allowed 
to prejudice the advance of Burma to full self-government.”’ 


The Burmese politicians were, however, unsatisfied with 
the outline of the sort of Constitution they would get in 
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the event of Burma’s separation from India; nor could 
they make up their mind on the question of separation. To 
them it was a matter of striking a better bargain, of securing 
a more liberal Constitution than that outlined by the Prime 
Minister. In the general election the anti-separationists 
won, but they were not in a mood to agree to enter the 
proposed Indian Federation without their “ right to secede,” 
although the delegates to the Burma Round Table Conference 
had been warned by the Prime Minister that ‘‘ members of 
an Indian Federation could not leave it as and when they 
chose.’’ The Indian leaders of the Assembly, however, 
assured the anti-separationists of their right of secession “‘ on 
terms acceptable to the Federation ”’ ! 

The Burmese opposition to the severance of political 
connection with India came to the Government as a surprise. 
The Burmese delegates, both at the first Indian Round Table 
Conference and also at the Burma Round Table Conference, 
appeared to have accepted the principle of separation, and 
the Burmese Constitution was framed as a “ Constitution 
for a separated Burma.’ The issue, however, remained 
undecided at the end of the Burma Round Table Conference, 
but the matter was left to the Joint Select Committee. The 
Secretary of State for India submitted to the Committee a 
full memorandum, setting out in detail proposals for a 
possible constitutional reform in Burma, if Burma was not 
to be included in the Indian Federal Scheme. We shall 
refer to the decision of the Joint Select Committee on this 
point in a succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE WHITE PAPER PROPOSALS AND 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE AS EM- 
BODIED IN THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA ACT, 1935 


Main Principles—(a) Federation; (b) Provincial Autonomy ; 
(c) Franchise ; (d) Federation and the Units: Safeguards— 
(a) Statutory Restrictions; (b) Financial Safeguards; (c) 
Special Responsibilities : Opposition in India : Indian demand 
for Substantial Modification: The Indian States and the 
White Paper : Opposition in Great Britain : Supporters of the 
White Paper: The Font Select Committee 


HE final proposals of the Government for Indian Con- 

stitutional Reform were embodied in the famous White 
Paper (Cmd. No. 4268 of 1933). It had an explanatory 
introduction of over 30 pages, and its proposals were tersely 
put in 202 short paragraphs. 


q@, MAIN PRINCIPLES 


The underlying principles of the scheme may be defined 
as Federation, Provincial Autonomy, and Central Respon- 
sibility. These were all approved by the Joint Select 
Committee, and have been embodied in the Act of 1935. 


1 See Chapter VI. 
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From our discussions in the previous chapters these 
principles should be familiar to the reader, as also the 
existence of something like a general agreement to apply 
them to the solution of the Indian constitutional problems. 
Controversy centres round the means and methods of the 
application rather than the principles themselves, and in 
the following paragraphs I shall state the existing position 
as embodied in the Act where there are variations between 
that measure and the proposals of the White Paper, or the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee. A general 
survey of its report is attempted in the next chapter. 

Notwithstanding some cogent reasons for recommending 
an All-India Federation, the Indian Statutory Commission 
came to the conclusion that while it was likely to be the 
ultimate form of government, its immediate formation would 
not be practicable. The recommendation of the White 
Paper was to proceed to build that structure now with a 
number of safeguards and reservations. But the risks and 
vicissitudes of a Federal Constitution, which had to be 
framed without properly developed Federal units, neces- 
sitated something more than the normal precautions usually 
provided in a Constitution. Before we examine these safe- 
guards we must try to understand the reasons for transform- 
ing the unitary form of government, as it exists now, into 
a Federation. 

Let us turn to what Sir John Simon, the Chairman of 
the Indian Statutory Commission, said in this connection. 
In a speech in the House of Commons (March 28, 1933) 
he explained how the Princes’ declaration at the first Round 
Table Conference made it possible to envisage a new develop- 
ment in Indian Constitutional Reforms. 


“We took the view,” said Sir John, “‘ when we wrote 
the Report that it was exceedingly improbable that for, at 
any rate, a considerable time to come, the Indian Princes 
and the Indian States would be prepared to come into 
the greater Indian Federation. . . . I was perfectly con- 
fident that the development of a new form of government 
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at the Centre in India was dependent upon the Indian States 
coming in, and that consequently, as far as I could see, 
this was not likely to take place for a considerable time. 
. . - But there is a new fact . . . which has entered the 
field of this problem since our Report was presented.” 


But loyal as he was to the National Government, he was 
cautious in lending his support to the proposed All-India 
Federal Scheme. He therefore added : 


“For my part, I want to see the prospects of this new 
development of a greater India most thoroughly investigated 
—and the opportunity of these great Indian Princes coming 
in and playing their part freely tested—before I am prepared 
to reject the whole scheme.”’ 


The situation was further elucidated by Colonel Lane- 
Fox, one of the members of the Statutory Commission, in 
a letter to The Times (May 6, 1933). He writes: 


“The Princes have accepted the principle of the Federa- 
tion of India, which our Commission recommended as the 
ultimate ideal for all India, but which we feared might 
take long to materialize. They have, however, attached 
the express condition to their acceptance that responsible 
government at the Centre must accompany Federation— 
a form of government which the Commission had not 
recommended, as being, in their opinion, premature for 
British India alone, and it was with British India alone 
that they had to deal. What our Commission’s attitude 
might have been if they had had to suggest a form of central 
government for the whole of India, including the more 
conservative elements of the States, I cannot say, but to 
suggest that in comparing the two plans (1.e. the Simon 
Commission Report and the White Paper proposals) you 
are comparing like with like is surely dishonest.” 


As regards provincial autonomy, the White Paper en- 
dorsed the recommendations of the Statutory Commission 
and proceeded to enumerate and delegate such powers as 
would tend to develop the Provinces as Federal units. 
That there is a close connection between Federation and 
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provincial autonomy was explained by Sir Samuel Hoare 
in the House of Commons in the following words. He said: 


‘“‘ We were driven to the conclusion that there was little 
or no chance of provincial autonomy starting in a reasonable 
atmosphere of goodwill if we did not at the same time make 
proposals that covered the Federal centre.” ? 


The logical outcome of the acceptance of the principle 
of Federation and of provincial autonomy was central 
responsibility. It was argued that these three principles 
were closely linked up with each other and that on them 
alone the future constitutional edifice would have to be 
erected. But the White Paper stated : 


“The Constitution Act, though treating the Federation 
as a whole, will contain provisions enabling the Provincial 
Constitutions for which it provides to be brought into 
being, if necessary, before the constitution as a whole comes 
into being.” 


We shall presently see that the establishment of the 
Federation is, in the Act as well as in the White Paper, 
made contingent upon certain factors which involve delay. 


(a) Federation 


The structure of the Central Government is an AIll- 
India Federation, the component parts of which are to 
consist of eleven ? British Indian Provinces and the Indian 
States. 

The present British Indian Legislature with an irre- 
movable official Executive not responsible to it, is 
replaced by a Federal All-India Legislature, containing 
representatives of the Provinces and the States, with an 
Executive responsible to the Legislature for all depart- 
ments of administration except Defence and External and 


1 House of Commons Debates, March 27, 1933. 
2 Two new Provinces, Sind and Orissa, are to be created. 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs, which will be administered by the 
Governor-General himself. 

The present Governor-General’s Executive Council con- 
sists of seven members appointed under Royal Sign Manual. 
The portfolios are divided as follows: Army, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Home, Finance, Industries and Labour, 
are held by experienced British administrators; the re- 
maining three, Education, Health and Lands, Railways and 
Commerce, and Law, are entrusted to Indian Counsellors. 

It is now proposed that the functions of the Executive 
Council should be divided somewhat on the lines of the 
Dyarchic Constitution. The Federal Executive will be 
composed of the Viceroy and his Counsellors and the Governor- 
General and his Ministers. The ‘“ Reserved ’’ departments, 
such as Defence, External and Ecclesiastical Affairs, will 
be under the Crown’s representative in his capacity of Viceroy, 
assisted by not more than three Counsellors to be appointed 
by him, and the Executive Council of Governor-General of 
the Federation, consisting of Ministers, will have the control 
of the remaining branches of administration. The Crown’s 
representative will thus have two separate spheres of 
administration, one in the capacity of Viceroy and the 
other of Governor-General. Ministers must be, or become 
within a stated period, members of one or other Chamber 
of Federal Legislature and their number will be regulated 
by this body. The Federal Ministers will be chosen by him, 
and are to hold office during his pleasure. The Governor- 
General will be guided by advice tendered to him by Ministers 
except where the Act provides that he may exercise his 
individual judgment or act in his discretion. 

Although the two sides of the Executive will function 
separately, it is hoped that 


“a ‘prudent Governor-General’ would keep his Minister 
in the closest contact on all matters ‘ without blurring the 
line which will necessarily divide’ the responsibility of 
the Governor-General for the reserved departments and that 
of the Ministers to the Legislatures. His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment intend to “secure the embodiment of this principle 
in appropriate terms in the Governor-General’s Instrument 
of Instructions.’ ” 


The Federal Legislature will be bi-cameral. The Lower 
Chamber, to be called the Federal Assembly, will consist of 
375 and the Upper Chamber, to be known as the Council 
of State, of 260 members. Out of these, the Princes will 
nominate 125 in the Lower and 104 in the Upper Chamber, 
and six seats will be filled by persons chosen by the Governor- 
General in his discretion. Thus, one part of the Legislature 
will be elected and the other nominated. The White Paper 
suggested that the British-Indian members of the Upper 
Chamber should, in the main, be elected by proportional 
representation from the Provincial Legislatures, and that in 
the Lower Chamber the election of British-Indian members 
should be direct. While the Joint Select Committee ap- 
proved of the proposal for the adoption of the principle 
of indirect election to the Upper Federal Chamber, they 
recommended it also for the Lower Federal Chamber. We 
have noted in the chapter on Dyarchy that the system of 
direct election has been adopted under the Government of 
India Act, 1919; but the difficulty of its continuance with 
an electorate of the magnitude proposed in the White 
Paper was realized by the Committee. What reasons they 
advanced in justification of their recommendation we shall 
see in the following chapter. In the Act, indirect election is 
retained for the Lower Federal Chamber, but in an amend- 
ment in the House of Lords the principle of direct election 
to the Upper Federal Chamber has been adopted. The 
Upper House will not be subject to dissolution, but one- 
third of the members will retire every third year. The 
maximum period during which the Lower Chamber may 
continue without a dissolution is five years. Both Chambers 
may be summoned or prorogued separately or simultaneously. 

The allocation of the 104 seats among the States in the 
Upper Federal Chamber is based on the relative rank and 
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importance of the State as recognized by the dynastic salute. 
But in the Lower Federal Chamber the allocation of 125 
seats is to be made on the basis of population, that is, the 
number of seats allotted to each State or group of States 
should be proportionate to their population. 

The distribution of seats among representatives of British 
India in the Federal Legislatures will be as follows: 





Total Seats for | Moham- 


General Sikh Women’s| Other 
Scheduled | med 
Seats. Seats Caste. Seats. Seats. Seats. Seats. 


The Council 

of State . | 150 | 75 6 49 4 6 10! 
The Federal 

Assembly | 250 86 19 82 6 9 | 48? 


The conditions precedent to the establishment of the 
Federation are stipulated in the Act to be: 


I. That at least half the total number of States, comprising 
not less than half the total population of the States, 
must consent to enter the Federation. A Ruler of 
an Indian State who is desirous of acceding to the 
Federation will transfer to the Crown for the purposes 
of the Federation his powers and jurisdiction in respect 
of those matters which he is willing to recognize as 
Federal matters. The transference in each case will 
be made by a formal Instrument of Accession. But 
full liberty will be reserved to the Crown to refuse 
to accept the accession of any State to the Federation 
if the terms offered appear to be incompatible with 
the Scheme of Federation. 


z. That an Address has been presented to the Crown by 
both Houses of Parliament praying that a Proclamation 
be issued. 


1 Anglo-Indians 1; Europeans 7; and Indian Christians 2. 
? Anglo-Indians 4; Europeans 8; Indian Christians 8; Labour 10: 
Commerce 11; and Landholders 7. 
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(6) Provincial Autonomy 


The present Dyarchy, which we have discussed at length 
in Chapter II, is to be abolished and all departments of 
the Government will be transferred to the control of Indian 
Ministers. The statutory allocation of exclusive Provincial 
legislative subjects marks a departure from the traditional 
legislative relationship between the Centre and the Provinces. 
Provincial autonomy will, therefore, have more reality than 
at present, and the fact that there will be no “ reserved ”’ 
subjects may tend to develop real responsibility of Ministers. 
The Ministers will be chosen by the Governor, and are to 
hold office during his pleasure. The Executive Council of 
a Province will be replaced by a Council of Ministers 
responsible to the Legislature of the Province. But the 
Governors will have “ special responsibilities ’’ and powers 
somewhat similar to those of the Governor-General. I shall 
presently explain the nature of the safeguards provided 
in the central and provincial spheres. 

The Provincial Legislatures will be enlarged. The 
allocation of seats and methods of election for the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies will be made in accordance with the 
provisions contained in the Communal Award? of the 
Government with such modifications in regard to the De- 
pressed classes as were agreed upon in the Poona Pact on 
September 24, 1932. The Pact is, the reader may re- 
member, the result of Gandhi's fast, to which a reference 
has been made in the preceding chapter. 

One appropriate change in Provincial Legislatures 
should be mentioned here. The members will be in all 
cases elected and no official will be eligible for election. 
This will remove one of the anomalous situations in the 
present Legislatures, where the presence of official blocs 
militates against the establishment of proper relationships 
with the Ministers. 

With a view to securing increased stability on the part 


1 Cmd. 4147, 1932. 
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of the Executive, the Committee recommended some radical 
changes in the form and extent of Second Chambers. In 
the first place, two more Provinces, Bombay and Madras, 
are to have bi-cameral Legislatures in addition to the three 
proposed in the White Paper. An amendment to the Bill 
in Parliament added Assam to the list. 

Thus, in six Provinces, namely Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, and Assam, where landlordism 
prevails, the Legislature will be bi-cameral. But provision 
is made both for the creation of Upper Chambers in other 
Provinces and the abolition of the Upper Chambers now 
to be set up in accordance with circumstances that may 
arise in working the new Constitution. 

The technique for the setting up of Provincial Legislatures 
closely resembles that of the Federal Centre. The Legislative 
Council, which is to be the designation of the Upper Cham- 
ber, will be a permanent body, but one-third of its members 
will retire every third year. The Legislative Assembly, that 
is the Lower Chamber, will be elected every five years. 

The strength of the Provincial Legislatures will now 
be as follows : 


Provinces. Assemblies. Councils, 

Bengal . ; 250 Not more than 65 
The United Province: ; 228 - se 60 
Madras . , : ; 215 re - 56 
Bombay . ‘ ; ; 175 ‘ 30 
Punjab . ‘ ‘ ‘ 175 No Council 
Bihar. ‘ 152 Not more than 30 
Central Provinces aad 

Berar . : ‘ : II2 No Council 
Assam . p : ; 108 Not more than 22 
Sind : : : : 60 No Council 
Orissa. ‘ 60 Ss 
North-Western Provinces : 50 * 


The composition of the Indian Legislatures has been, 
owing to the existence of the different and conflicting 
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interests and social systems of the country, one of the most 
intractable problems of the Constitution. That problem 
is now decided for ten years, with the provision that the 
Indian communities will be able to renounce separate elec- 
torates if they come to an agreement among themselves. 
The final decision, however, would rest with Parliament. 
A table showing the distribution of seats in the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies is given in Appendix B. 


(c) Franchise 


A high property qualification will be the basis of franchise 
for the election of the British Indian seats in the Upper 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature. The Lower Chamber, 
as stated above, will be filled by indirect election by the 
Provincial Legislatures. The franchise of the Federal 
Lower Chamber will therefore remain practically as it is 
at present for the Provincial Legislatures, excepting certain 
modifications required in the circumstances of some Provinces. 
The existing franchise in all Provinces is based on property 
qualification, but it is proposed to supplement it, as recom- 
mended by the Indian Franchise Committee, by an educa- 
tional qualification. Special provision will be made to 
secure women members by the reservation of seats. Com- 
merce, labour and other special interests will be represented 
by special constituencies in the Federal Legislatures. 

Provincial franchise has been greatly extended by 
adopting, in the main, the proposals suggested by the 
Franchise Committee. The creation of autonomous pro- 
vinces necessitates an increase of the provincial electorate. 
It is calculated that the size of the electorate in all the 
Governor’s Provinces will be about 14 per cent. of the total 
population of British India as compared with the 3 per 
cent. under the old Constitution, or some 27 per cent. 
of the adult population. Here also the electoral qualifica- 
tions are based both on property and education. The 
ratio of women to men electors will be raised approximately 
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from one in twenty-one to one in seven. Depressed classes 
will receive special consideration so as to secure an electorate 
of about Io per cent. of the community. Commerce, labour, 
landlord and other special interests, as in the case of the 
Federal Legislature, will be provided with special electorates. 
In the opinion of the Joint Select Committee, the extension 
of franchise provided for in the Act is “ calculated to pro- 
duce an electorate representative of the general mass of the 
population, and one which will not deprive any important 
section of the community of the means of giving expression 
to its opinions and desires.”’ 


(d) The Federation and the Units 


The problem of a distribution of legislative powers 
between the Centre and the constituent units in a Federal 
Constitution is one which must of necessity require very 
careful adjustment. 

The respective legislative fields of the Central and 
Provincial Governments are defined and scheduled in the 
Act ; but certain subjects which are of All-India importance 
are scheduled as being both Federal and Provincial. There 
are thus three lists of legislative powers scheduled in the 
Act, the Federal List, the Provincial List and the Concurrent 
List. No effort has been spared to make the lists exhaustive, 
but provision is made in the Act for the Governor-General in 
his discretion to empower either the Federal or a Provincial 
Legislature to enact a law with respect to any matter not 
enumerated in these lists. In other words, residual powers 
of legislation are by this decree vested in either the Federal 
or a Provincial Legislature, according as the Governor- 
General may in any particular case deem the more ap- 
propriate body. This is an ingenious refinement on the 
expedients provided in the Constitutions of Canada and 
Australia. In the former, powers are vested in the Do- 
minion Legislature; in Australia these powers are vested 
in the Legislatures of the Federating States. Certain 
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limitations are imposed upon the powers of the Legislatures, 
which brings us to the most controversial part of the Act, 
namely the safeguards. 


q@, SAFEGUARDS 


The provisions designed as Safeguards may be divided 
into three main groups: (a) Statutory restrictions, (5) 
financial safeguards, (c) special responsibilities placed upon 
the Governor-General and the Governors. 


(a) Statutory Restrictions 


They consist in the first place of the administration of 
certain reserved subjects, such as Defence, External Affairs 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, by the Governor-General. That 
is, on these matters he will act without any interference 
from his Ministers but with the help of the counsellors 
appointed by him. These counsellors will be ex officio 
members of both Chambers but will not have the right 
of voting. These ‘“‘ Reserved ”’ subjects will be financed 
from Federal revenues, but the demands for grants will be 
non-votable. 

Secondly, the Indian Services, including the two security 
services, the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
Service, will enjoy statutory protection. Until Parliament 
otherwise determines, appointments to the two security 
services will continue to be made by the Secretary of 
State, and the conditions of service will be regulated by 
rules made by him. Although no statutory provision for 
the purpose has been made, it is proposed to have an 
enquiry into the question of recruitment for these two 
services soon after the introduction of provincial auto- 
nomy, probably in about five years from that date. In 
order to guard against the deterioration of the administra- 
tive services generally, there will be a statutory obligation 
on the Federal and Provincial Governments to consult the 
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Public Services Commissions regarding methods of recruit- 
ment, appointments by selection, promotion, etc. 

A number of safeguards have also been included to pro- 
tect the pension rights of all persons in service at present 
and to secure payment of compensation, emoluments, etc. 
The assets of the Family Pension Funds are treated as 
constituting in all cases a definite debt liability of the 
Government of India and as the property of the subscribers. 
Grants of salaries, pensions, and emoluments generally, of 
officers appointed by the Crown and by the Secretary 
of State, will not be submitted to the vote of the Legislature. 

Thirdly, the administration of the railways will be in 
the hands of a Federal Railway Authority, “ so composed 
and with such powers as will ensure that it is in a position 
to perform its duties upon business principles and without 
being subject to political interference,’’ and the Federal 
Legislature will only exercise a general control over policy. 

Should any dispute arise in regard to questions of policy, 
the decision of the Governor-General in his discretion is to 
be final. The Federal Legislature is not empowered to 
alter the provisions of the enactment with respect to services 
under the Federal Railway Authority without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General. Any Bill or amendment 
which relates to railway rates and fares may be introduced 
only if it is recommended by the Governor-General. The 
Act, however, provides that a body called the Railway 
Tribunal will be set up to safeguard against unfair discrimi- 
nation between one railway system and another, and to 
adjudicate upon the complaints in regard to relation of the 
Railway Authority and a Federated State. 

Finally, there are a number of statutory limitations 
on the power of the Legislatures. The Constitution Act 
as an Act of the British Parliament cannot, broadly speak- 
ing, be amended except by that Parliament. Further 
limitations are imposed on the Indian Legislatures so that 
no discriminatory measures will be passed that will affect 


1 See Chapter VII. 
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any European British subject in British India. A few more 
instances of restriction of Legislative powers may be cited 
here. Any Bill or amendment which affects the grant of 
relief from any Federal tax on income in respect of income 
taxed or taxable in the United Kingdom, or affects the pro- 
cedure for criminal proceedings in which European British 
subjects are concerned, or affects any Act relating to police 
force, will require previous sanction of the Governor-General 
or the Governors. Then, there are the usual provisions in 
regard to assent to Bills passed by the Legislatures, and to 
the power of the Crown to disallow Acts to which the Gov- 
ernor-General or a Governor may have given his assent. 
As regards the relations between the Crown and the Indian 
States, the Federal Legislature will be strictly limited to 
such matters which are defined as Federal. 


(b) Financial Safeguards 


Perhaps the most important provision to secure the 
financial safeguards has been the establishment of a Reserve 
Bank? entrusted with the management of currency and 
exchange. ‘“ Reliance on the Bank to play its due part in 
safeguarding India’s financial stability and credit clearly 
demands,’ observed the Report of the Committee, “ that at 
all events its essential features should be protected against 
amendments of the law which would destroy their effect for 
the purpose in view.” The Bank will therefore be free from 
political influence. 

The power of the Federal Legislature is further limited 
by the statutory check that any Bill or amendment affect- 
ing the constitution or functions of the Reserve Bank, or 
the coinage, currency and exchange, will require the previous 
consent of the Governor-General before they can be in- 
troduced into the Legislature. In order to maintain India’s 
financial position in the loan market, the rights and 
liabilities arising under statute or contract in existence 


1See Chapter VII. 
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when the Act comes into force, including existing immunities 
of sterling loans from Indian income tax, will be enforceable 
against the Secretary of State. Such liabilities will remain 
liabilities on all the revenues of India, Federal and Pro- 
vincial. 


(c) Special Responsibilities 


The Governor-General will have power to appoint a 
Financial Adviser to assist him in the discharge of his 
“‘ special responsibility ’’ for the safeguarding of the financial 
stability and credit of the Federation. 

A special responsibility exercisable on the individual 
judgment of the Governor-General and Governors will em- 
brace the specific matters stated below : 


(rt) The prevention of any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of India, or any part thereof ; 

(2) The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minor- 
ities ; 

(3) The securing to the members of the Public Services 
and their dependents of any rights provided or pre- 
served for them by the Constitution Act, and the 
safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

(4) The prevention of commercial discrimination ; 


(5) The protection of the rights of any Indian State and 
the rights and dignity of the Rule thereof. 


The Governor-General will also have the power, at his 
discretion, to summon, prorogue, or dissolve the Legislature, 
to summon joint sessions of the two Houses, and to make 
any such Ordinances as the circumstances appear to him 
to require. Lastly, there are the ultimate powers under 
which he is empowered to assume full control of the Federal 
Government in case of a breakdown. That is, if and when 
a situation has arisen in which the Federal Government 
cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, he may, by Proclamation, which must be laid 
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before both Houses of Parliament, exercise all the powers 
vested in the Federal authority. Emergency powers, 
similar to those conferred on the Governor-General, are 
conferred on the Governors. 

The Governor-General’s personal responsibility to His 
Majesty’s Government for the efficient operation of the 
safeguards makes his Instrument of Instructions from the 
Crown a direct ancillary to the Constitution Act itself, and 
it and the Instruments of Instructions for the Governors 
will receive the approval of both Houses of Parliament. The 
fact that these Instruments, and any amendments thereto, 
will be subject to British Parliamentary approval should 
tend to make for a flexibility in the Constitution which may 
overcome the various difficulties that confront a written 
Constitution. It will also help to maintain a direct contact 
between the Indian and British democracies. Any occasion 
for the exercise of a special responsibility must also, as an 
ultimate responsibility of the British Parliament, tend also 
to maintain the same beneficial contact. 

In the provincial sphere the main problem has been the 
transference of Law and Order. We have already noted 
that the Statutory Commission recommended the transfer, 
with the suggestion that the Governor should be given 
discretion to include an official in the Ministry. The idea 
was that in the event of not finding a suitable Indian 
Minister, the Governor’s nominee might be entrusted with 
the portfolio of Law and Order. In any case, the Com- 
mission came to the conclusion that it would be unwise to 
retain the administration of police as a “‘ Reserved ’’ Depart- 
ment. 

The White Paper, after providing a number of safe- 
guards against the risks of communalism and deterioration 
of the police service, recommended the transfer of Law and 
Order as also did the Joint Select Committee, and with the 
passing of the new Act, that transfer has become an 
integral part of the scheme for provincial autonomy. 
In reply to the professional alarmists who foresee the 

Il 
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collapse of British rule in India by entrusting Ministers 
in the Provinces with the responsibility of the administration 
of police, I cannot do better than refer to the following 
observations of Sir Samuel Hoare. He recognized the risks 
involved in the proposal, but pointed out how those risks 
have been diminished by several provisions in the Con- 
stitution. 
He said : 


‘* On the one hand there is the need for making provincial 
autonomy real self-government and the virtual impossibility 
of making provincial autonomy real self-government if law 
and order are not transferred to an Indian Minister. On 
the other hand, there is the essential need for taking no 
action that will shake the morale of the police or that will 
endanger the Indian spirit. Setting on the one side the 
advantages of a transfer, and on the other side the dis- 
advantages, we came to the same conclusion at which the 
Simon Commission arrived, namely, that it was both safer 
and wiser to make this transfer. ...If you make the 
transfer of law and order to a responsible Indian Minister, 
you cannot withhold from his control the administration 
of the police. . . . We do not intend, nor do Indian public 
men intend, that the Minister should himself interfere 
arbitrarily with promotion, postings and discipline. All 
these matters will be primarily for the executive head of the 
Service to deal with. The officers at the top, who have 
been and will continue for a time to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State, will have their main conditions of service 
regulated by him and will have a right of appeal to him. 
The provincial police service proper will have the protection 
of the Provincial Public Services Commission, and there 
will, we hope, be strong selection boards for appointments 
and promotions in the subordinate ranks. The work of 
the force will be the responsibility of the Minister. He 
will be deeply concerned in its efficiency, because at every 
point its work will be subject to criticism. The Governor 
is given special responsibility in the case of any grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of the Province.” ! 


1 House of Commons Debates, March 28, 1933. 
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While the Committee endorsed the view that without 
the transfer of ‘Law and Order” provincial autonomy 
would be a sham and a delusion, they proposed to 
transfer this responsibility to the control of Ministers on 
two specific conditions: (1) the Constitution Act should 
provide that any legislation affecting the existing Police 
Acts and the rules thereunder must have the assent of the 
Governor, and that he should be empowered to give all 
directions necessary to ensure that the records of the 
Intelligence or special branches of the police remain strictly 
official secrets. It should be noted here that the Central 
Intelligence Bureau is to be assigned to one of the Governor- 
General’s Reserved Departments and the existing relation- 
ship between the Central Bureau and the Provincial In- 
telligence Departments will continue. (2) There must be 
a special provision for dealing with the recrudescence of 
terrorist activities. The Act should specifically empower the 
Governor to assume charge of any branch of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of combating such activities, or if 
necessary to create new machinery for the purpose. The 
opponents of the proposal for the transfer of the portfolio 
of ‘‘ Law and Order ’”’ declared that these safeguards for the 
administration of the police force constituted a consider- 
able improvement on the White Paper recommendations ; 
but to the Indian public these limitations are regarded 
as a fruitful source for perpetuating distrust and suspicion 
between the Government and the people. 


@, OPPOSITION IN INDIA 


But in these formidable arrays of safeguards, limitations, 
reservations, special responsibilities, discretionary powers, 
which are now reproduced in the Constitution Act with 
some additions, it has been rather difficult for Indian 
public opinion to discover what was declared to be “‘ the 
spirit of partnership in a common enterprise.”” Indeed, the 
White Paper seemed to please or satisfy or appease no party 
or group of politicians, or any community in India. 
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Let us take first of all the present Indian Legislatures, 
which ought to serve as a guide at least to the opinions of 
the parties represented. The first legislative body to discuss 
the White Paper was the Bihar and Orissa Council, and it 
unanimously adopted (the official members not taking part 
in the voting) a resolution condemning the proposals. 
Mr. S. Sinha, formerly Finance Member of the Bihar and 
Orissa Government, described the White Paper scheme as 
a “political imposture,” and thought that its adoption 
would “‘ perpetuate British domination, and enthrone pure 
and unadulterated autocracy, rendering the people far more 
helpless to resist the despotism of the Government than 
they are at present.” 

The other Provincial Legislatures denounced the pro- 
posals with equal vehemence. The Central Legislature, on 
the motion of Sir Abdur Rahim, launched a strong protest 
against some of the fundamental issues raised by the White 
Paper. Sir Hari Singh Gour, leader of the Nationalist 
Party, for example, searched for that phrase “‘ Dominion 
Status’ in the new constitutional proposals, and was 
disappointed ; the Whip of his party found in the scheme 
only a fraction of responsibility transferred to Indians. 

The political organizations were vehement in their oppo- 
sition. One Indian demagogue described the White Paper 
as ‘‘a damnable piece of British villainy.”” The attitude of 
the Indian National Congress, the most influential political 
organization in India, was definitely hostile to the White 
Paper. Its leaders expressed their disapproval of the White 
Paper in unmistakable language, and found in the proposals 
“the complete negation of the Indian national demand.” 
Their cold indifference to the details of the proposals suggests 
that Congress would seek to capture the Legislatures, not 
with the object of working the Constitution, but to make 
government, through the Assembly and Councils, impossible 
in India. A generation schooled in this policy of pure 
obstruction would undermine the basis of the new system as 
they undermined the basis of the old. 
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As regards the Indian Liberals, they were in favour of 
the scheme in its broad outlines, but they and their organiza- 
tions received the White Paper with ‘‘ supreme dissatisfac- 
tion.’”’ The Madras Liberal League declared that the White 
Paper was inspired throughout by a deep-seated distrust of 
the capacity and bona fides of the Legislatures, and that it 
was, in effect, designed to perpetuate the present regime. 
But the Indian Liberals hoped to secure “ substantial 
modifications ”’ of the proposals through further negotiations 
with the Imperial Government. 

The various communal organizations gave their considered 
judgment against the White Paper proposals. While the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha smarted under the implications 
of the Communal Award, which they considered to be “ pre- 
eminently pro-Moslem and highly unjust to the Hindus,” 
the All-India Moslem Conference, at a meeting in Delhi 
on March 27, 1933, passed a resolution expressing their 
profound disappointment at the proposals for a Constitution 
hedged in by numerous safeguards and reserve powers. 
They demanded radical changes in the scheme before it 
would be acceptable to the Moslem community. The 
Moslem League, consisting mainly of Nationalist Moslems, 
condemned the scheme as a “ deception.”’ 

Among the divergent reasons for the condemnation of 
the proposals there was, in the first place, a general agreement 
in regard to the failure of His Majesty's Government to 
respect the principle of negotiation. Every section of 
Indian opinion held the view that the Government had 
ignored the implications of the statement made by the 
Prime Minister on December 2, 1931, in which he said that 
“the Government must carry on these negotiations until a 
point was reached when the proposed agreement was in- 
itialled—a very well-known stage in the negotiation of 
treaties.” But the White Paper proposals did not bear 
even the semblance of an “ initialled ’’ agreement. 

Secondly, the responsible Indian leaders of all communi- 
ties maintained that the proposals virtually left intact the 
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control of Indian affairs by the British Parliament. “‘ Where 
do we find,”’ they ask, “‘ the fulfilment of the assurance given 
by the Premier in his statement at the Round Table Con- 
ference in which he definitely promised Dominion Status for 
India ? They refer to the following words of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald : 


‘“‘ Finally, I hope and I trust and I pray that by our 
labours together, India will come to possess the only thing 
which she now lacks to give her the status of a Dominion 
among the British Commonwealth of Nations—what she 
now lacks for that—the responsibilities and the cares, 
the burdens and the difficulties, but the pride and the honour 
of responsible government.”’ 


The opinion of the non-official British communities in 
India was divided ; but the majority of them felt that the 
Government could not possibly avoid taking the risks of a 
further constitutional advance, and trusted that the White 
Paper scheme would be carefully strengthened by adequate 
safeguards. They were particularly apprehensive of com- 
mercial discrimination which the future Indian Legislatures 
might enact in such forms as would prejudice the interests 
of British trade. 

Outside the hubub of the active political arena, there 
were Indians to whom the White Paper proposals did not 
appear to be either democratic or Federal. While they 
discovered in them some elements of representative govern- 
ment, they believed that only a small quantum of respon- 
sibility had been granted to the Indian Legislatures. In 
the formidable schedule of safeguards and reservations, 
they, too, did not find the spirit of working the Constitution 
as “‘ partners in a common enterprise’ ; and they felt that 
the British Government had taken full advantage of the 
weaknesses of the Indian situation as revealed by the fear 
of the minorities and the antagonism between them. They 
believed that any over-emphasis of safeguards would not 
only increase hostility towards the new Constitution, but 
would draw even those who at present owed no definite 
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allegiance to any of the existing political groups into the 
orbit of Congress or of the parties which derived their main 
inspiration from that body. 


@, INDIAN DEMAND FOR SUBSTANTIAL 
MODIFICATION 


But the assurance that the White Paper proposals were 
only provisional, subject to critical examination by a Joint 
Select Committee in which the Indian leaders would again 
be invited for consultation, infused some hope in the minds 
of Indian Liberals. They at once made it clear that unless 
the proposals were substantially modified there could be 
no chance of their acceptance even by those on whom the 
Government relied for co-operation. 

It is worth while to dwell upon the nature of modifications 
desired by what the Indian Liberals call “ progressive 
opinion in the country.”’ The Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, C.H., one of the distinguished Indian Liberal states- 
men, wrote as follows : 


“The defects of the scheme are many; the under- 
mentioned are perhaps among the more important modi- 
fications required : 

1. Defence: (i) Indianization to be completed within a fixed 
period. (ii) Recruitment to be open to all communities 
and provinces. (iii) Preparation during transition period 
for responsibility. 

2. No Governor-General’s Acts and no Governor’s Acts. 


3. No special responsibilities and powers to the Governor- 
General or Governors in the transferred sphere, except 
for the protection of the interests of minorities or those of 
a state. 

4. Exercise of power of previous sanction (if kept) in matters 
of currency and exchange to be declared by the Instrument 
of Instructions to be only in the interests of India. 

5. The services to be in future under the control of the Federal] 
Government, 
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6. The Constitution Act to be alterable by the Indian Legis- 
lature except where Imperial interests are involved. 

97. The Railway Board as well as the Reserve Bank to be con- 
stituted by Indian legislation. 

8. The Secretary of State’s Council to be abolished.” 4 


But most of these demands had already been insisted 
upon by some of the Indian Liberals attending the Round 
Table Conference. At the close of the third session of the 
Conference, Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the Conference setting forth the 
considered views of Indian Liberals regarding some of the 
fundamental issues on which they could not come to any 
agreed solutions in course of the Round Table Conferences. 
They emphasized “ the need for a speedy establishment of 
the Federation with responsibility at the Centre,” and 
asserted that “‘ mere Provincial Autonomy by itself will 
not be acceptable to the vast majority of the political classes 
in India.”” What troubled them most was the uncertainty 
in regard to the date for the inauguration of the Federation, 
and in their opinion the entry of the Indian States into the 
Federation should not be made a condition precedent to 
the establishment of responsible government at the Centre. 

They considered that there was a need for a declaration 
of fundamental rights as one of the effective means of 
allaying the apprehensions of minorities and special inter- 
ests. Perhaps the important points in the memorandum 
were those that dealt with the provisions of safeguards. In 
the first place, the authors suggested that there would be 
no need for the India Council under the Constitution and 
that “the powers of the Secretary of State, being strictly 
limited to matters within the reserved department and the 
special responsibilities of the Governor-General, should be 
transferred to the Dominions Office.” 

Secondly, they foresaw sources of conflict with the Min- 
isters if the special powers and responsibilities vested in 


1 Indian Review, Madras. 
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the Governor-General and Governors were not precisely 
defined in the Constitution Act, and held the view that even 
in the exercise of their special powers and responsibilities, 
it was desirable to consult their Ministers. 

On the questions of financial safeguards, they com- 
mented as follows : 


“We think there should be real financial responsibility 
placed on the Finance Ministers of the future. We cannot 
but feel that the nervousness which has been displayed as 
regards the capacity of Indians to manage their finances 
and the general attitude of the Legislature is not justified. 
. . . We do recognize that it might be necessary during 
the period of transition to arm the Governor-General with 
special power, enabling him to intervene, when, and only 
when, the security of the British, or for that matter of the 
Indian investor, is impaired or sought to be impaired by any 
action of the Finance Minister.”’ 


Thirdly, it was argued that in matters of commercial 
safeguards, undue stress was laid on the principle that 
discrimination in legislation on purely racial grounds should 
be avoided. They contended that for the future develop- 
ment of Indian industries, 


“it is absolutely necessary to leave in the hands of the 
Central and Provincial Governments enough power to 
initiate, subsidize and protect industries which can be 
briefly described as key or infant industries, even if such 
initiation, subsidy or protection should occasionally look 
like discrimination.” 

Lastly, they claimed that the defence of India 

“should be to an increasing degree the concern of India, 
and not of Great Britain alone. Consequently they urged 
that every step should be taken to Indianize the Army within 
the shortest possible period compatible with the safety of 
the country and efficiency of the Army.” 


On the publication of the White Paper, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru issued a statement representing the views of ‘‘ mod- 
erate-minded ”’ men in political India. He said: 
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“‘ It must be recognized that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment cannot be described in any sense of the term as being 
based on agreements arrived at at the Round Table Con- 
ference. A great part of the document seems to be drawn 
up more with a view to placate that section of the British 
Conservatives who are frankly opposed to any advance at 
the Centre and cannot think of India otherwise than in terms 
of perpetual tutelage.” He appealed to his countrymen 
to work for “‘ material alterations and amendments and not 
to dissipate our energies in a manner in which at times we 
have been inclined to.” 1 


The Indian Liberal Federation at their annual Conference 
at Madras (December 1933) recorded their emphatic protest 
against the proposals of constitutional reform adumbrated 
in the White Paper and reiterated their demands for 
modifications. And these were placed before the Joint 
Select Committee by the Indian Liberal Assessors. 

But the Hindus were not alone in demanding modi- 
fications in the White Paper. In a memorandum submitted 
by the representatives of the All-India Moslem Conference 
and All-India Moslem League, they demanded that 


“‘the Governor-General and the Governor’s powers should 
be curtailed; the Provincial Governments should have 
effective control over Imperial and complete control over 
Provincial and other services; the High Court should be 
an exclusively Provincial subject ; no weightage or other 
discriminatory privileges should be given to the Indian 
States; provision should be made for the effective repre- 
sentation of the Moslems in the public services.”’ 2 


They further stated that in their opinion the residuary 
powers should be vested in the Provinces and that the special 
powers vested in the Governor-General for safeguarding 
the financial stability and credit of India and for the pre- 
vention of commercial discrimination should not be used 
in such a way as to prejudice the growth of Indian commerce 


1 The Times, March 22, 1933. 2 Ibid., August 4, 1933. 
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and industry. Then there was the demand for the inclusion 
of ‘“‘ Fundamental Rights ” in the Constitution Act. 


@, THE INDIAN STATES AND THE WHITE PAPER 


The Indian Princes, eager to secure some concrete 
advantages from the new Constitution, remained unsatisfied 
with the conditions stipulated for their entry into the 
Federal scheme. Some of them raised objections in regard 
to direct taxation and some to constituent powers invested 
in the Federation. Since the entire Federal scheme hinges 
upon the “ effective accession ’’ of a sufficient number of 
States, it was desirable to re-assure the Princes. The 
Princes were, therefore, assured by the Viceroy that the 
White Paper did not represent the final picture and that 
they would have ample opportunities to submit their 
considered views before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
They submitted a memorandum to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee stating that the liberty of entering into the Federation 
through a Confederation should be given to those Princes 
who desired such conditions and that 40 out of I99 members 
of the Chamber of Princes had already signified their in- 
tention to join such a Confederation. The memorandum 
claimed the full quota of seats reserved for the repre- 
sentatives of the States, irrespective of the number of States 
joining the Federation, and also immunity from any form 
of direct taxation. It was further urged that the Federal 
Senate should enjoy equal powers with the Federal Assembly, 
including the power of the purse. 

It may be interesting here to record the views of the 
Indian Liberals on the objections raised by the Princes. 


“By excluding paramountcy from the purview of the 
Federal Government,” writes the Servant of India, ‘‘ and 
by reserving the right to nominate their representatives to 
the Federal Chambers and reserving also the liberty to 
join the Federation in only such matters as each Prince 


1A prominent Liberal paper (Poona), June 29, 1933. 
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thought fit, the Princes have safeguarded, nay, more than 
safeguarded, their special rights of Sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of their dynasties and the character of their ad- 
ministrations. Is it necessary to go further and deliberately 
weaken the Federation ? ” 


Indeed, a careful study of the White Paper proposals 
would show that the terms offered to the Princes were over- 
whelmingly in their favour. In regard to the administrative 
relations between the Federal Government and the States 
and also to the financial adjustments, the interests of the 
Princes had been jealously safeguarded. And yet they 
were not quite sure of what might be the ultimate result of 
their entry into the Federation ! 

In a frank statement, Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of 
Mysore (a premier State), wrote : 


“|. . We have been held in tutelage till now. The 
Mysore Treaty gives full expression to the measure of the 
paternal guidance that was thought necessary for an Indian 
State at the time of the rendition of the State in 1881. In 
the past half-century we have grown up; the State has 
long enjoyed the reputation of being the ‘ model State’ in 
India ; and we feel that the time has come for it to be taken 
out of leading strings.”’ } 


Thus we see, on the one hand, the Princes’ desire to be 
free from “ tutelage ’’ of the Paramount Power and to have 
the questions of subsidies and cessions of jurisdictions 
settled in an equitable manner; on the other, their fear that 
the conflict between their nominees and the progressive 
elements from British India in the Federal Chambers might 
offer fresh and recurring stimulants to the influence of the 
Nationalist movement in their States. Should the position, 
for instance, of the Congress Party become dominant within 
the Federal Chambers, it might be difficult for the nominees 
of the States to resist British Indian political manoeuvres. 
The Princes had to take into consideration the growing 


1 Morning Post, July 19, 1934. 
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political consciousness of their subjects and they could 
not very well ignore the disapproval of the Indian States’ 
People Association of the conditions under which the States 
proposed to lend their stabilizing influence to the future 
Indian Constitution. 


@, OPPOSITION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


We now turn to the opposition in Great Britain. Here 
the controversy gave rise to a sharp division in the ranks of 
the Conservative Party. In the first place, the opponents of 
the White Paper proposals viewed with alarm the change 
in the procedure of treating the Report of the Statutory 
Commission ; they resented protracted Conferences in which 
the entire basis of that Commission’s recommendations was 
altered, and when at long last the Government formulated 
their proposals they raised the cry of abdication of the 
sovereign responsibility vested in Parliament and argued 
that the proposals not only transgressed the limitations 
imposed by the Statutory Commission but definitely de- 
parted from the policy laid down by the pronouncement of 
August 20, 1917. It was clear to them that the policy 
which was actuated by a disproportionate anxiety on the 
part of the authorities for placating the organized political 
groups would only result in weakening the position of the 
Government in India. They expressed grave doubts and 
misapprehensions in regard to the future of the proposed 
Constitution as being cumbrous and unworkable; they 
believed that the units of Federation were still very much 
undeveloped and that, in absence of any organic relations 
between them, the Federation could not proceed on the way 
to responsible government. On the contrary, the attempt 
to set up a Federal Constitution under the conditions obtain- 
ing in India might result in chaos. It was a “leap in the 
dark.” 

Secondly, the hybrid system of administration which was 
likely to emerge if the so-called Federal Government was 
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hastily introduced in India, might seriously jeopardise the 
solution of such economic and social problems as were re- 
quired for the benefit of the masses. It was asserted that 
since the basic foundation of Indian civilization was totally 
different from that of the West, Parliamentary democracy 
would be a risky venture in the Indian Continent. The 
opponents challenged the view that the White Paper was 
the logical consequence of all the past constitutional reforms 
granted to India ; and on the presumption that the Act of 
1919 was the first step taken for educating India politically 
on Parliamentary lines, they argued that the time had not 
come for the advance proposed in the White Paper. 

Thirdly, there was the inevitable risk of increasing the 
cost of maintaining a Federal Government with its necessary 
ramifications. The imposition of fresh taxation would 
arouse widespread discontent, and what was more, the 
Legislature might be forced to increase the customs tariffs, 
which would affect British trade in India. The experience 
of the comparatively new Federal Government of Australia 
showed that it had not been possible to keep down the 
growing cost of administration. The average State taxation 
per head of the population was 14s. 1d. in Igo01I-02; within 
25 years it has gradually risen to £3 18s. 3d. 

They further pointed out that the British Indian dele- 
gates were insistent in their demand for retrenchment in the 
Army Budget, but it had already been cut down to a figure 
which experts considered to be dangerously near the “‘ safety 
limit.””. The Provincial Budgets were in deficit or very near 
“a bare subsistence level ’’ ; and since provincial revenues 
were inelastic, the only way of increasing the provincial 
revenues was by surrender to provincial governments of some 
of the central revenues. Besides, so their argument ran, 
the balancing of Budgets was not enough ; the expenditure 
on the essential nation-building services must be increased. 

Fourthly, the safeguards provided for in the Constitution 
would be nugatory in practice and might lead to much 
confusion. ‘‘ Our present governmental policy,” observed 
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Dr. A. B. Keith, “ seems to seek to meet Indian aspirations 
by assurances that safeguards are merely formal, and to 
obviate our anxieties by assurances that the safeguards are 
real. Both views cannot be correct.’”! Even if the 
principal States join the Federation, it would be difficult 
to avoid the fissiparous influences that would arise among 
the diverse elements composing the Federation. It was 
dangerous, they maintained, to have “the power at the 
centre confused and divided ” when Provinces were being 
developed as autonomous units. They believed that so long 
as the Central Government remained unaffected by the 
constitutional changes, safeguards could be made effective. 
Consequently they firmly opposed the view that provincial 
autonomy and central responsibility must go together. 

There was a certain air of unreality about this opposition 
to the White Paper proposals. The opponents did not 
produce any alternative scheme ; their only suggestion was 
that the Provinces should be given autonomy with one 
reservation, namely, the control of the police and judiciary. 
They argued that such a proviso was not inconsistent with 
the principle of provincial autonomy and cited instances of 
similar reservations proposed by the White Paper (Army, 
Foreign Affairs, etc.) to the grant of central responsibility. 
The truth is, that the opponents opposed in order to ensure 
adequate effective safeguards and prevent the Government 
from forcing through Parliament their proposals as a fazt 
accompl1. They knew that only by persistent opposition 
would they succeed in modifying the proposals to the extent 
of their not implying political devolution such as had been 
conceded in the Dominions. 


@, SUPPORTERS OF THE WHITE PAPER 


The supporters of the White Paper lost no opportunity 
in explaining the raison d’etre of the proposals. They 
claimed that 


1 The Morning Post, June 4, 1933. 
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“for over a century we (the British people) have been 
labouring to inspire India with our own political philosophy, 
and we have largely succeeded. We have welcomed her 
as an organic part of an Empire which is based on this 
philosophy. We have helped to create in India habits of 
thought of which this philosophy is the natural outcome. 
We cannot exclude her from sharing in what we ourselves 
regard as the best.”’ 2 


Some took the view that, since the present form of govern- 
ment had outlived its usefulness something must take its 
place. And they believed that “‘ the triune policy,’’ namely, 
unity through federation ; responsibility with safeguards ; 
and provincial autonomy within the Federation, was the 
kind of constitution which was practicable. Others took 
their stand on the pledges of the past and argued that if 
something was not done to placate the demands of political 
India, the British Government would forfeit Indian con- 
fidence. The best safeguard was to establish an identity 
of interest between India and Britain. 

The leader of the Conservative Party assured his op- 
ponents that the proposals had the support of a large body 
of responsible men on the spot whose considered opinions 
could not be turned down and that it was now impossible 
to “ go back to the Simon Report.”’ In a speech at the 
Albert Hall (May 12, 1933) Mr. Stanley Baldwin put his 
case as follows: 


“When they say ‘ go back to the Simon Report’ they 
do not mean go back to the words in the Simon Report, but 
take out of it the whole question of responsibility for law 
and order, which is of the essence of the recommendations 
of the Simon Report, and on which they were all unanimous, 
and on which everyone responsible for the Government 
of India to-day is unanimous. You cannot as a practical 
matter go back to an eviscerated Simon Report. I doubt 


1See Preface by John Buchan, C.H., M.P. (now Lord Tweedsmuir), 
to ‘‘ India: The White Paper,” 1933, by the late Sir John Thompson, 
K.C.LE., K.C.S.I. 
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if you can even go back to the Simon Report as it stands, 
because if you did you would lose the whole support of 
intellectual and political India. . . . I believe India can be 
kept in the Empire by going forward, but if we do not 
adopt the Government’s proposals we shall lose India.”’ 


But, in order to pacify the opponents belonging to his 
party, he promised to consult the party before the Govern- 
ment proceeded with the drafting of the Bill. 

Further assurance that the final judgment on the 
Indian constitutional advance rested with Parliament came 
from Lord Hailsham. He said in the House of Lords : 


“You are not committing yourselves to any scheme at 
all; you are not pledging yourselves to support any Bill 
when it comes before this House; ... and you reserve 
to yourselves full liberty if, when the solution is brought 
before you, you think it does not meet the conditions laid 
down, to reject it.”’ 2 


But the fury of the opposition was not abated; the 
cry that the White Paper proposals would mean abdication 
of Parliamentary authority over Indian affairs continued 
to agitate a large section of the Conservatives. They 
were repeatedly assured by men qualified to express an 
opinion on the motive of the Government’s India policy 
that it was not contemplated that the authority of Parlia- 
ment should be impaired in the slightest degree. The 
Marquess of Reading at a debate in the House of Lords said 
that “‘ while being conciliatory, they (the Government) made 
no concession where it was essential to Imperial interests 
to be firm.” ? 

Sharing the views and anxieties of his Conservative 
friends, Sir Samuel Hoare, in a letter to his constituents 
in Chelsea, explained how Imperial interests had been 
protected under the proposed scheme. He wrote: 


1 House of Lords Debates, December 10, 1931. 
2 Ibid., February 9, 1933. 
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“‘ We have no intention of abdicating our responsibilities. 
We shall certainly not repeat the Irish precedent. While 
we are prepared to support the cause of Indian self-govern- 
ment, we are certainly not going to sacrifice British and 
Imperial interests. . . . The Army will remain under the 
sole control of Parliament . . . the Services, recruited by 
the Secretary of State, will continue under the guarantee 
that they now possess of Parliamentary protection... . 
The Governor-General ... is to exercise all important 
duties, including the duty of ensuring the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country, its financial stability, and the fair 
treatment of the Services and British trade. . . . In these 
all-important fields he will have not only the right but the 
duty to intervene if the Government is by legislature or 
administration transgressing any one of them. Similarly 
in the Provinces, duties corresponding with their responsi- 
bilities will be placed on the Provincial Governors.” 


Similar assurances came from a section of responsible 
British public who had been trying to remove a certain 
number of popular misconceptions in regard to the Indian 
constitutional proposals, which were deliberately fostered 
by a section of the Conservative Party. Every single 
item of safeguards was discussed in all its aspects; every 
aspect was carefully analysed in order to be convinced of 
its effectiveness ; all possible contingencies were assumed to 
test how the protective provisions in the Constitution would 
function in practice. It was asserted that the safeguards 
were real and not of a temporary self-eliminating character. 
But the result of this over-emphasis on safeguards and 
limitations only confirmed the suspicions in the minds of 
Indian political classes that all these safeguarding devices 
would make the introduction of central responsibility a 
sham and provincial autonomy illusory. 

However, among the supporters of the White Paper 
proposals, there were men who believed that the scheme 
was only an unprecedented experiment which might not 
ultimately work out satisfactorily ; but they wanted India 
to go through this experimental stage under the guidance 
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of the British. In this connection we may refer to an 
extract from an address delivered before the Royal Empire 
Society Summer School at Oxford by Sir Malcolm Hailey.? 
He said : 


“T suggest to you that the real justification for the 
introduction of that form of government (democracy) in 
India lies in the faith that India must pass through the 
educative and formative influences of representative in- 
stitutions before she can evolve the form of government 
best suited to her own conditions. That, if I may say so, 
is a very reasonable theory on which to work; it should 
allow India gradually to evolve her own proper form of 
government under influences making for the maintenance of 
order, instead of proceeding by a series of catastrophic experi- 
ments. 

‘But in the end it may very well be that India may 
find herself best suited with something different from 
Parliamentary government in our form—something, that is, 
in the nature of a directorate sufficiently responsive to 
popular needs and ideas to gain general acquiescence, but 
not dependent in the constitutional sense on a majority 
vote.” # 


The White Paper proposals, after full debates in both 
Houses, were laid before the Joint Select Committee. The 
Government assured their critics that the Committee 
would not be restricted in any way so as to prevent it making 
any fresh proposals. The normal procedure is that a Select 
Committee has before it the text of the Bill as already 
introduced into Parliament. The unusual course of asking 
a Select Committee to examine proposals before their 
incorporation in a Bill was adopted in order to give the 
Committee greater freedom in their examination, and in the 
result this expedient fully justified itself. 


1 Governor of the United Provinces, India, at the time. 
* Asiatic Review, October, 1933. 
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@,. THE JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE 


The Committee consisted of 16 members from the House 
of Commons—r1z Conservatives, 1 Liberal, 1 National 
Liberal and 3 Labour; and 16 members of the House of 
Lords. The Marquess of Linlithgow, who had been Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture (1928), 
was the Chairman. It was empowered to invite Indians to 
act as Assessors, and 21 representatives from British India 
and 7 from the Indian States were called into consultation 
with the Committee. Of the British Indian Assessors, 
8 represented the Hindus, 4 the Moslems, 3 the Legislative 
Assembly, 1 the Depressed classes, 1 the Sikhs, 1 the 
Anglo-Indians, 1 Labour, 1 Women, and 1 Europeans. 

The Committee held its first sitting on April 12, 1933 ; 
and after a series of consultations with the Indian Assessors, 
it commenced hearing evidence. The exhaustive examina- 
tion of the witnesses drawn from all representative bodies, 
—such as the Chamber of Princes, the Civil Service Associ- 
ations, the European Association of India, Chambers of 
Commerce—brought into prominent relief many of the 
aspects of the Indian controversy which made extremely 
difficult the task of reconciling fundamental differences of 
opinion on the principles of the White Paper proposals. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy feature in the proceedings of 
the Committee was the examination of the Right Hon. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, who ap- 
peared before the Committee on no less than 20 days and 
answered about 5,594 questions in elaboration of several 
memoranda he prepared for the guidance of the Committee. 
His evidence was not only unique in regard to mastery 
of every detail of almost all the features of this complicated 
problem, but stood out as a proof of his faith in its solution 
as outlined in the White Paper. And, judging by the 
impression he made upon some of his Indian opponents, 
one may say that Sir Samuel Hoare proved the truth 
of Lord Elgin’s dictum, that “ faith, when it is sincere, is 
always catching.” 
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It is not my purpose to summarize the discussions of 
the evidence presented before the Committee ; but for the 
clear understanding of certain aspects of the complexities 
of the Indian constitutional problems, I propose here to 
place before the reader the interpretation of some of the 
essential features of the White Paper proposals given by 
the Secretary of State for India in his evidence, and leave, 
as I have already indicated, to the following chapter, the 
attempt to give a general survey of the Report. 

But, before I turn to Sir Samuel Hoare’s evidence, a brief 
reference must be made to the memorandum ! submitted 
by the British Indian Assessors (except Sir Hubert Carr), 
in which they suggested certain essential modifications of 
the White Paper proposals if the Government desired to 
“rally the moderates.’”’ There was also a separate memor- 
andum by some of the Indian ‘“‘ elder statesmen ” in which 
they demanded certain amendments which, they should 
have known, could not be adopted without weakening the 
safeguards. Perhaps the powerful opposition in Great 
Britain against granting a liberal measure of reforms to 
India made these elder statesmen apprehensive of the fate 
of all their efforts during the last eight years ; but they had 
not as yet lost faith in the sincerity of the National Govern- 
ment. 

Let us now turn to some of the main issues which roused 
a great deal of discussion in the Committee. In the first 
place, a searching examination of the facts of modern 
India raised honest doubt and misgivings as to the feasibility 
of immediate Federation. India is a vast sub-Continent 
““ marching in uneven stages through all the centuries from 
the fifth to the twentieth,’’ and the fundamental difficulties 
in the way of an All-India Federation could not be dramatic- 
ally removed by mere declarations of the Princes that they 
were willing to join in a federal scheme. The divergent 
interests of two Indias would have to be reconciled in order 
to make the Constitution genuinely federal. The Provinces 


1 Record No. ro. 
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are not as yet autonomous, and the conditions which 
justified and led to the creation of a Federal Government 
in other countries (e.g. Australia) do not exist in India. 
The critics asserted that 


‘* disruptive forces have been very strong in the past history 
of India. It is the administration of India by a strong 
central Government that has succeeded in bringing about 
uniformity of laws and standards of administration and a 
feeling of common nationality. The separatist tendencies 
likely to be produced by differences of race, religion, language 
and custom have been largely overcome, or kept in check, 
by the influence of a strong centralized government.” 2 


Sir Samuel Hoare in his evidence before the Committee 
said that in essential matters, such as Defence, Transport 
and general economic factors, there was no wide divergence 
of interests between British India and Indian States ; 
that the Federal Government would have a limited, definite 
sphere of activity and would not intervene in the internal 
affairs of the States “‘except to the extent that those 
internal affairs are affected either by paramountcy or by 
the transfer of the powers to the Federal Government ”’ ; 
and that the prerogatives of paramountcy would ensure 
proper enforcement of Federal authority upon the State- 
members. 

On the important issue of the right of a State-member 
to secede from the Federation, Sir Samuel Hoare observed 
that it was made quite plain in the White Paper that, as 
long as the terms of the bargain (that is, Treaty of Accession) 
remain, a State-member, in the interests of the stability of 
Federation, would not be allowed to do so. Asa matter of 
fact, the Princes made no such demand, and if they did, 
it would have undermined the basis of applying Federal 
principles to India. 

The witnesses on behalf of the Government of India 
assured the Committee that there was no great risk of a 


1‘* Indian Constitutional Problems,” by Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, 
K.C.S.1. 
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deterioration in the administration of the country conse- 
quent upon the creation of a Federal type of government. 
And since social legislation would belong to Provincial 
Assemblies, the fear that State-members may stand in the 
way of enacting such legislation was not justifiable. 

Secondly, the proper distribution of subjects between 
the Federation and the units and the administrative rela- 
tions between them bristled with formidable difficulties. 
It raised the problem of residual sovereignty. ‘“‘ It causes 
trouble in ordinary federations,”’ says the Observer (London), 
“in which only a Central Government and constituent 
units have to share power. But in India there are four 
elements, not two—the Provinces, the States, the Central 
Government, and Downing Street.”’ 

The question was fully discussed in the Committee. 
It was suggested that a number of subjects }? would be re- 
garded as “‘ the normal field ’’ over which the States should 
surrender their powers ; but these might vary in accordance 
with the circumstances of each State. The paramount 
Power should have, however, the full authority of refusing 
to accept the terms proposed by a State. 

As regards the Provinces, it was pointed out that it 
was desirable to avoid overlapping between the functions 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. Autonomy . 
should not, for practical and financial reasons, involve a 
breach with “the traditional methods and machinery of 
Indian Administration’; nor should it divest the Central 
Government of the power of intervention in an emergency. 
Part IV of the new Act makes provision for these matters. 
The Committee were aware of the possibility of conflict 
between Federal and Provincial legislation with respect to 
the concurrent subjects, and made the following observation 
in their Report : 


‘“‘ We recognize that, in practice, it will be impossible for 
the Centre to utilize its powers in the concurrent field without 
satisfying itself in advance that the Governments to whose 


1 Contained in List 1, Appendix VI, of the White Paper. 
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territories a projected measure will apply are, in fact, 
satisfied with its provisions and are prepared, in cases where 
it will throw extra burdens upon Provincial resources, to 
recommend to their own Legislatures the provision of the 
necessary supply ; but we consider that the practical rela- 
tionships which are to develop between Centre and Provinces 
in this limited field must be left to work themselves out by 
constitutional usage and the influence of public opinion, and 
that no useful purpose would be served by attempting to 
prescribe them by means of rigid legal sanctions and pro- 
hibitions. Nevertheless, we regard it as essential to satis- 
factory relations between Centre and Provinces in this field 
that the Federal Government, before initiating legislation of 
the kind which we are discussing, should ascertain provincial 
opinion by calling into conference with themselves repre- 
sentatives of the Governments concerned. At the same time 
we recommend that, although no statutory limitations 
should be imposed upon the exercise by the Centre of its 
legislative powers in the concurrent field, the Governor- 
General should be given guidance in his Instrument of 
Instructions as to the manner in which he is to exercise the 
discretion which is to be vested in him in relation to matters 
arising in the concurrent field.” 


Thirdly, we come to the central theme on which the 
critics of the White Paper were so insistent, namely, the 
provisions for safeguards. Opposition to the White Paper 
in Great Britain was chiefly aimed at securing adequate 
safeguards and stiffening those that were already provided. 
And it is obvious that Parliament would require definite 
assurances that the safeguards would be effective. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s evidence elucidated how all the 
protective provisions under the “scheme would function, 
and showed that the criticism that the safeguards were 
“little better than blinkers for the British public’’ was 
wholly unwarranted. He pointed out that the establish- 
ment of a Reserve Bank, the creation of a Statutory Fed- 
eral Railway Authority, and the provisions for placing 
certain items of supply (e.g. defence, the salaries and pen- 
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sions of Imperial Services, subventions to the Provinces) 
outside the competence of Indian Legislatures would ensure 
the maintenance of financial stability and credit of India and 
safeguard all essential services. Recruitment for the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police (superior grades) is 
retained in the hands of the Secretary of State. Then 
there will be Statutory Public Service Commissions both 
at the Centre and in the Provinces for controlling and 
maintaining the standards of efficiency and integrity of the 
services other than those mentioned above. It was held 
by some critics that the recruitment for the Indian 
Civil Service and the Police by the Secretary of State 
would be inconsistent with the principle of provincial 
autonomy ; but it is the intention that there shall be an 
enquiry into this matter at an early date after the intro- 
duction of provincial autonomy, probably about five 
years after, if the lead given by the Joint Select Committee 
is followed up by His Majesty's Government of the day. 

For the prevention of discrimination in matters affecting 
trade, commerce, industry, etc., it is provided that under 
no circumstances should British traders in India be put in a 
less favourable position than Indians, and that the Governors 
and the Governor-General shall have the necessary powers 
to withhold assent to any discriminatory legislation or even 
such Bills which “though not discriminatory in form, 
are, in fact, discriminatory.” In course of discussion, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, an Indian Liberal, pointed out that the 
“‘ special provision regarding ships and shipping ”’ had not 
been discussed in the Round Table Conferences; but the 
Secretary of State said that it had been found necessary to 
expand the meaning of the expression ‘“‘ commercial dis- 
crimination.’’ As regards ships and shipping, provision will 
be made for the automatic registration of British ships on 
the Indian register. 

A great deal of discussion took place on the subject of 
the powers and special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General in the Federal sphere and of the Governors in the 
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Provinces. The Committee elicited replies from the Secre- 
tary of State on the legal position of the Instruments of 
Instructions which, he said, were mandatory. Although 
the Instructions are not part of the Act of Parliament, they 
must be laid before each House of Parliament. It was 
further explained that the Instructions passed by Parliament 
would, as far as possible, be uniform in character, but in 
order to meet special circumstances, the Secretary of State 
could add directions to them provided that such added 
instructions or directions were in conformity with the spirit 
of the Standing Instructions. 

Since there seems to have arisen a great deal of mis- 
apprehension as to the nature and use of the “special 
responsibilities ’’ imposed on the Governor-General and 
Governors, it may be helpful for understanding the principles 
on which these powers are based to quote here a few ex- 
tracts from the evidence of Sir Samuel Hoare. He said: 


“The point I wish to emphasize is that the ‘ special 
responsibilities ’ . . . are not special subjects which are kept 
out of the purview of Ministers, and reserved for the control 
of the Governor. [I should describe them rather as signposts 
or labels indicating to the Governor, and incidentally to 
his Ministers, certain purposes, the fulfilment of which the 
Governor is directed to secure, if necessary, by refusing to 
be guided by his Ministers’ advice whenever he considers 
that the advice tendered to him would be inimical to the 
fulfilment of any of these purposes.”’ 


He further stated that “‘ the field of special responsibilities 
is a field that pervades the general field of administration ”’ ; 
but emphasized throughout his evidence that the special 
powers are not to be regarded as methods of arbitrary 
interference on the part of the Governor-General and 
Governors with the work of the Ministers. These safeguards 
are provided in case conflicts affecting the matters to which 
the safeguards relate may arise between a Governor and his 
Ministers and the Legislature. 

The fourth great issue was the subject of finance. The 
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sub-Committees of the Round Table Conferences failed to 
offer satisfactory indications of the sources of additional 
finance necessary for the new regime; nor were they able 
to adjust financial relations between the Federation and the 
units. A financial memorandum was then prepared by 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, on which Sir Samuel Hoare based his 
evidence before the Committee. He reviewed the entire 
budgetary position of the Government of India and of the 
Provinces and said : 


“T think two significant facts emerge from the figures. 
The first is that the greater part of this deficit, call it, if you 
will, from six crores to ten crores, is due not to the setting 
up of the Federal Government in the centre, but to the 
setting up of autonomous provinces upon a self-supporting 
basis. I would lay special emphasis upon this fact, that by 
far the greater part of the deficit is due to the setting up 
of the autonomous provinces upon a self-supporting basis. 
Next, a second fact that emerges is that a very small part 
of this deficit, take it if you will at the highest figure, say, 
of ten crores, is due to actual fresh expenditure. If you 
analyse the figures you will find that, apart from a com- 
paratively small sum, namely, about three-quarters of a 
crore, for setting up the new machinery in the provinces, 
and a figure of about the same amount, namely, about 
three-quarters of a crore, for setting up the Federal institu- 
tions in the centre, the rest of the amount is not fresh 
expenditure at all, and it is due in the main to two changes 
in the allocation of revenues of India, namely, first of all, 
the change, supposing Burma is separated from India, of 
leaving Burma two or three crores that it now contributes 
to the Indian Central Government. Secondly, it is due to 
a figure of about the same amount, some two crores, that 
is necessary whether changes take place in the constitutional 
field or whether they do not, to put a stop to the permanent 
deficit in Bengal and the permanent deficit in Assam.” 


The main conclusions reached on the financial situation 
were, that it would be necessary to institute an expert 
enquiry into the financial position before the Constitution 
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came into operation, with a view to readjusting the present 
state of affairs to the conditions of the time; and that it 
should be made possible to introduce provincial autonomy 
with a balanced Budget but without any fresh taxation. 

Certain features of Federal finance as drawn by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey in his memorandum may be stated here. 
He showed that the Central Government cannot, as things 
are at the present moment, part with any of the sources 
available to it, and therefore there is no surplus for the use 
of Provincial Governments. Barring the excise duty on 
matches, which would yield some two and a half crores, 
there is no other immediately reliable source of revenue for 
the Central Budget. Since the Provinces cannot hope to 
obtain any relief from the central revenues (except a part of 
the jute tax for Bengal), the problems to be faced are those of 
meeting the deficits of certain provinces and of providing 
for the creation of new provinces. Sir Samuel Hoare 
declared that the initial deficits of the Provinces would be 
met by the Federal Government, but his statement of the 
actual position of the central finance should be borne in 
mind. He said: 


‘“ T think it is most important to emphasize the fact that, 
so far as we can see, for quite a number of years to come, 
there is no orange to divide up in India between the centre 
and the provinces. The fact that does emerge, anyhow, 
in my mind, as definitely as any other, is that for some years 
to come the Central Government, whether it be the present 
Government or whether it be a Federal Government, will 
need substantially its present resources if the credit of India 
is to be maintained and if its financial obligations are to be 
met.” 


Fifthly, there was the question of franchise. A great deal 
; of discussion arose over the basis for enfranchising women. 
The authors of the White Paper did not favour the adoption 


* of a lowered educational test for women,! and their reasons 


1 Except in Madras, 
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for departing from the proposals of the Indian Franchise 
Committee were that there should be no differential standard 
between men and women as regards the educational quali- 
fication. Sir Samuel Hoare said that ‘‘a very formidable 
argument can be urged against differentation upon grounds 
of theory, but, over and above that objection, there is the 
administrative objection.” 

As regards enfranchising women (wife or widow) on the 
strength of their husbands’ property qualification, it was 
maintained that under the existing social conditions it 
would be desirable to provide that claimants themselves 
should apply to the returning officer for the registration of 
their names on the electoral roll. 

The representatives of Indian and English women’s 
organizations who appeared before the Committee expressed 
their dissatisfaction at the provision made in the White 
Paper for the enfranchisement of Indian women. But the 
suggestions of the Indian Women representatives, in regard 
to modifications they desired, lacked unity and coherence ; 
one group objected to reservation of seats and put forward 
a plea for a bare literacy for all voters—Provincial as well 
as Federal—for a uniform property qualification for both 
the Provincial and Federal Legislatures, and for adult 
franchise in urban areas only; the other group insisted 
upon the Lothian plan and favoured reservation of seats 
at the initial stage. Both the groups sought to have women’s 
rights protected by inserting a ‘‘ Fundamental Rights ” 
clause in the Constitution Act. 

In their protest against the inadequacy of the White 
Paper plan, they have had the support of certain English 
women’s organizations. Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., 
warned the Committee against the proposal of leaving the 
matter of enfranchisement for Indian women in the hands 
of the future Indian Legislatures. So much for the franchise 
for women. 

Doubts arose in regard to the geographical size of the 
proposed constituencies (approximately 17,000 square miles) 
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for the Federal Assembly as being suitable for maintaining 
proper contact between the elector and the elected. It 
was explained that the present constituencies were very 
much larger than those proposed under the White Paper 
scheme because the number of elected seats is very much 
smaller; and that, while at present the contact with 
electors was not adequate, it would probably improve as 
the sense of responsibility developed. 

Some of the members of the Committees wanted to be 
clear on the point whether further extension of franchise 
might be effected by the Indian Legislatures ‘ without 
reference to Parliament.’’ Sir Samuel Hoare observed 
that for a definite period the proposed franchise should be 
given a fair trial, but after that the matter ought to be left 
in the hands of the Indian Governments and Legislatures. 

A reference must be made to an alternative franchise 
proposal, namely, Indirect Elections, which the Franchise 
Committee rejected on the ground of “ administrative dif- 
ficulties.”” The majority of the Indian politicians did not 
favour the proposal, but it was approved of by those who 
desired to safeguard the interests of the Indian masses 
against the dominance of the oligarch and the plutocrat. 

Lastly, that hideous phase of Indian social life which 
cast a gloom over almost every progressive measure ap- 
peared before the Committee. The Hindu communalists 
raised the question of the distribution of seats in the Legis- 
latures on a communal basis and protested against the 
Communal Award? and also demanded that the Poona 
Pact ? should be _ahrogated altogether. The Hindus of 
Bengal argued that an injustice had been done to a Province 
where even on a population basis, the Moslems would have 
10g and the Hindus 90 seats in the Provincial Assembly. 
Under the Communal Award the respective seats allotted 
to them are 119 and 80. The Secretary of State for India 
made it plain in his evidence that the Government stood by 


1 See page 126. 
2 See page 129. 
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their decision as announced in their Communal Award, and 
in reply to Sir Nripendra N. Sircar } said : 


“T am not going to argue about the communal decision 
at all. We did not wish to make the decision; it was 
forced upon us by all the communities in India; we did 
it with great reluctance. We took into account, of course, 
the Report of the Statutory Commission; we took into 
account every conceivable other kind of investigation, and 
we had in every case the very full reports from the 
Provincial Governments.”’ 2 


Perhaps the most entertaining evidence upon this 
question was furnished by a group of Hindu communalists, 
whose chief demand was that their religion should be 
“ absolutely safeguarded ’’’ by a statutory provision to the 
effect that the future Indian Legislatures should be debarred 
from passing any measure affecting the personal law or 
the religious faith, practice, usage, and institutions of any 
community. The spokesman of this group, which claims 
to represent 170 million Hindus, asserted that the Child 
Marriage Act ® was incompatible with certain fundamentals 
of Hindu religion. His replies to the questions relating to 
caste, depressed classes, penance for sea-crossing, suttee 
and other usages, emphasized the truth that there were 
serious mal-adjustments in social organization which made 
the Indian incapable of coping with the demands of a 
twentieth-century world. 

Not being satisfied with their protests against the 
communal decisions before the Joint Select Committee, the 
champions of the Hindu Mahasabha proposed to send a 
deputation to the League of Nations on the ground that 
the Communal Award violated international decisions on 
the minority question. Having failed to come to any 
agreements with various communities, they now declared that 

1A distinguished lawyer ; now Law Member inthe Executive Council 
of the Governor-General. 


Vol. II B, p. 856. 
8’ Known as the Sarda Act—passed in 1930. 
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a Constitution vitiated by such measures as were designed 
to perpetuate differences amongst Indian people was the 
negation of democracy. 

The truth is, the present leaders of Indian communities 
have utterly failed to root out this disgraceful feature of 
Indian polity. The only hope now rests with the youth, 
who must realize the grave consequences of nurturing 
disruptive forces in the Indian social life, the repercussion 
of which upon the political future of India would persistently 
impede progress. 

Such is the outline of the problems that confronted the 
Joint Select Committee. In the following chapter we shall 
note some of the features of its Report. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE REPORT OF THE JOINT SELECT 
COMMITTEE AND THE BILL 


The Report: Dissenting Amendments: Certain Features of 
the Report: The Bill: Amendments in Parliament: Royal 
Assent : All-India Federation : Dominion Status 


q@, REPORT 


FTER eighteen months’ deliberations,! the Joint 

Select Committee published its Report on November 22, 
1934. Although the Committee were free to consider the 
Indian constitutional problems de novo, they concentrated 
their attention on the Government proposals formulated 
in the White Paper, the principles of which they endorsed. 
We have noted in Chapter V the matters on which the 
Majority Report of the Committee corresponded closely 
with the proposals of the White Paper; but it became 
necessary for them to devote considerable attention to the 
various issues which threatened to create a split within 
_the ranks of the Conservative Party. 

Rivarol somewhere observed: “ Politics is like the 
sphinx in the fable: it destroys all those who cannot solve 
its riddles.’”” Perhaps the apprehension that the Indian 
political riddles might become further complicated persuaded 
the Committee to recommend additional safeguards and to 
strengthen the ones proposed in the White Paper so that 


1 The Committee held 159 meetings and examined over 120 witnesses. 
193 I3 
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the Constitutional changes would not involve any risks 
in regard to the future position of the British power in 
India. They made it abundantly clear that the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament in Indian affairs shall remain 
unimpaired ; that, as the constitutional head, the Governor- 
General shall be vested with the whole executive power of 
the Federation and that his Ministers will be appointed only 
to “‘aid and advise him.’”” The Governor-General and the 
Governors shall have statutory personal powers and special 
responsibilities for safeguarding the essential functions of the 
Government notwithstanding the changes to be effected in 
its structure. Even then they failed to satisfy that solid 
core of opposition within the ranks of the Conservative Party ! 

But, if the Committee have shown over-caution in trans- 
ferring political power to Indian Legislatures and reinforced 
some of the safeguards, it should be admitted that the 
weight of their argument and their recommendations 
indicate an adequate recognition of Indian political aspira- 
tions. One distinguishing feature of the Report is that 
its authors do not lay stress on past pledges and commit- 
ments! but take cognisance of the growth and character 
of Indian public Opitfion Which, they admit, is ‘ strong 
enough to affect what has been for generations the main 
strength of the Government of India — its instinctive 
acceptance by the mass of the Indian people.’”’ While, 
in their judgment, ‘it would be a profound error for 
Parliament to ignore” the forces that are operative in 
Indian life to-day, they declare that “a recognition of 
Indian aspirations does not imply that responsible govern- 
ment is an automatic device which can be manufactured 
to specification.”’ 

In an introductory chapter the Committee enunciated 
“the principles of a constitutional settlement ’’ and came 

1 Commenting upon the passing of the Government of India Bill, The 
Observer (London), August 4, 1935, used the following words: ‘‘ Out of 
regard for promises given in an epoch of unsettled emotions, the British 


people have gone further than naked prudence and reason would have 
prompted.” 
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to the conclusion that the Preamble to the Government of 
India Act of 1919 set out finally and definitely 1 the ultimate 
aims of British rule in India. They made no reference to 
the expression “ Dominion Status” in their Report nor 
did they attempt to explain how the new scope of an All- 
India Federation was consistent with the constitutional 
implications of that Preamble and with the pledges given 
by successive Viceroys since 1919. 

The Committee’s arguments in support of the main 
principles ? on which the White Paper was based may be 
stated here. 

They agreed that the process of devolution of powers 
and responsibilities in the Provinces must be pressed forward, 
and recommended the establishment of full responsible 
government in the eleven Provinces of British India, in- 
cluding the two new Provinces to be created in accordance 
with the proposals in the White Paper. Since there cannot 
be full provincial autonomy without responsibility in the 
Central Government nor responsibility without Federation, 
the Committee endorsed the White Paper proposal for an 
All-India Federation as being the corner-stone of the 
Indian constitutional structure ; they concurred in the view 
that mere grant of provincial autonomy without “ responsi- 
bility at the Centre ’’’ would tend to “ give full play to the 
powerful centrifugal forces without any attempt to counter- 
act them and to ensure the continued unity of India.” <A 
responsible Central Government for British India alone 
is impossible, and the only way to secure a strong Central 
Government is to bring in a Federal scheme to which the 
Rulers of the States responsible for at least half the 
aggregate population of the States would desire to accede. 
It is obvious that the completion of a long process of 
negotiations with the States in regard to their entry into 
the Federal scheme would involve a considerable delay 
between the establishment of provincial autonomy and 
the inauguration of Federation. But the form of the 


1 Italics are mine. 2 See Chapter V. 
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Federal Legislature should be defined in the Act itself. 
Federation is to be inaugurated by a Royal Proclamation if 
and when the required number of the Indian States have 
signified to His Majesty the desire to enter the Federation, 
and after both Houses of Parliament have presented an 
Address to the Crown with a prayer for its promulgation. 
No State is finally committed to enter the Federation until 
its Instrument of Accession is signed. 

Now, the acceptance of these two principles, namely 
Provincial Autonomy and an All-India Federation, by the 
Committee brings us to the consideration of the ample pro- 
vision of safeguards proposed by the White Paper. The 
Committee approved of these provisions and considerably 
extended them, mainly on the ground that the four essential 
factors of Parliamentary government did not exist in India 
to-day. These are: 


“The principle of majority rule ; the willingness of the 
minority for the time being to accept the decisions of the 
majority ; the existence of great political parties divided by 
broad issues of policy rather than by sectional interests ; 
and finally, the existence of a mobile body of political opinion, 
owing no permanent allegiance to any party and therefore 
able, by its instinctive reaction against extravagant move- 
ments on one side or the other, to keep the vessel on an even 
keel.”’ 


In elaborating the series of statutory safeguards which 
occupy a position of prominence in the Report, the Committee 
pointed out that these limitations, checks, and counterchecks 
should be regarded as the substitutes for “the unwritten 
laws and tacit convention of the British Constitution.” 

But one should attempt to understand these safeguards 
in a spirit of objective realism. The general trend of Indian 
nationalism, the cry of secession from the British Empire, 
the persistent threats of boycotting British goods, the talk of 
repudiating public debts and the post-war tendencies among 
the Dominions, are the circumstances which must needs 
be taken into account when a large share of the respon- 
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sibilities of government is handed over to Indian Legis- 
latures. While the activities of the Indian National Con- 
gress were held in check by Ordinances, the spirit of extreme 
nationalism now imbued with “socialistic emotion ’’ domin- 
ated a large body of Indian opinion. On the other hand, 
the opposition within and without Parliament against any 
real transfer of political power to Indian Legislatures insisted 
upon considerable modification of the White Paper proposals. 
Some repercussion of these conflicting tendencies was in- 
evitable in the recommendations of the Committee. The 
reinforcement of safeguards may be regarded as a compliment 
both to the Congress Party in India and the Conservative 
minority in Great Britain ! 

The Majority Report, however, recognized the utmost 
importance of securing the effective co-operation of the 
politically-minded class in the government of the country. 
It rightly pointed out that the achievements of British rule 
in India have given her a sense of unity and a national spirit 
which should now be given a wider scope for expression, and 
sought to conciliate Indian opposition by declaring that the 
safeguards provided in the proposed Constitution should not 
in any way interfere with the growth of healthy conventions, 
and that they are necessary for the safety of all interests 
during the process of carrying the administration from one 
system of Government to another. 


q, DISSENTING AMENDMENTS 


The Report was not, however, without dissenting 
amendments. One group, headed by Lord Salisbury, laid 
stress upon the anomalies of creating a Federation with units 
that have yet to be developed, and asserted the incom- 
patibility of a union of democratic Provinces with autocratic 
States. The other represented the views of the Labour 
Party, whose members on the Committee proposed that the 
new Constitution should be so framed as to enable India to 
reach the goal of Dominion Status by ‘‘a process of internal 
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development ” without recourse to future Acts of Parliament. 
In other words, the former dissented on the grounds that the 
Committee’s recommendations went too far, while the latter 
submitted a draft alternative Report on the basis that they 
did not go far enough to satisfy India’s demands. These 
two views constitute the dissenting amendments to which 
I shall presently refer. Between these two opposite views 
the Committee laboured to steer a middle course. 


“Ts it not the moral,’’ asks Lord Zetland, “‘ that we may 
draw from these facts this—that the recommendations of the 
Report embody the golden mean between two extremes, 
and that they bear for that very reason the hall-mark of 
what, I think, will be generally admitted to be the peculiar 
genius of the British people ? ”’ 


The Indian Nationalist press, on the other hand, con- 
tended that this policy of adopting a middle path would 
ultimately lead nowhere. Some of the Indian leaders 
feared that even this middle path might not be followed at 
the outset, since Federation was made dependent upon so 
many circumstances stipulated for its inauguration. How 
soon “ responsibility at the Centre ”’ was likely to be granted 
no one could foretell, and on account of this feeling of un- 
certainty the Report was not received with any degree of 
enthusiasm by Indian public. 

We shall briefly refer here to the two dissenting amend- 
ments to the Majority Report. The four members of the 
Labour Party in the Committee submitted their amendments 
in the form of a draft Alternative Report, in which they 
accepted the general structure of the proposals of the 
majority but recommended the transfer of all subjects to 
Legislative control, except Defence. They were not prepared 
to concede immediate Dominion Status, but considered that 
the new Constitution should be so framed as to enable India 
to attain that Status within a reasonable time and with- 
out further reference to Parliament. While the Provincial 
Governments should conform to the Westminster system, 
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the transference of responsibility at the Centre should be 
effected somewhat on the lines of the Constitution of 
Ceylon. The provisions for safeguards should be reduced 
to a minimum, and those that were necessary should be 
mainly for the protection of the masses from exploitation. 
They would not, for example, empower the Governor- 
General to safeguard the financial stability and credit of 
India, and it is suggested that the Reserve Bank should 
be under political control. They recommended that there 
should be provision for the introduction of Adult Franchise 
as soon as possible but there should be now further extension 
of the franchise to women and labour. They were strongly 
opposed to the creation of Second Chambers in the Legis- 
latures and saw no reason for the provision of special 
electorates. 

The second amendment was submitted by the members 
of the Conservative Party in the Committee who were opposed 
to the White Paper proposals. They were strongly opposed 
to conceding responsible government in the Centre but 
prepared to grant a measure of provincial autonomy. 
They proposed to establish a Council of Greater India, con- 
taining representatives of every Province and State, the 
advice of which would be sought by the Viceroy on every 
issue which is of interest to India as a whole. The amend- 
ment took the form of protests rather than constructive 
counterproposals and proceeded to set out “ the true char- 
acter of the Indian problem ”’ in the following sombre words. 
Lord Salisbury and his small band of colleagues write : 


td 


‘, . . The demand for federation without the provision 
of equality of status in the units; the claim of Indians to 
self-government notwithstanding the lack of personal 
experience and inherited guidance which handicaps them in 
exercising the higher functions of Government; the im- 
possibility of any real contact in direct representation 
between the people and their representatives ; the profound 
communal differences which split Indian society into frag- 
ments impossible to coalesce; the novelty of provincial 
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reform and its necessarily tentative character and the reaction 
of these upon the Central Government,”’ all these constitute 
problems of great complexities, and they warn the supporters 
of the majority report that “‘ unless these fundamental 
difficulties can be met, any federal system in India must be 
unworkable.” 


In the final vote on the adoption of the Majority Report. 
nineteen out of the thirty-one surviving members of the 
Committee voted for it. A group of nine, consisting of 
five Conservatives and four Labour members, voted against, 
and three members did not record their votes. 


q@, CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE REPORT 


The recommendations of the majority of the J oint 
Select Committee modified or supplemented some of the 
proposals in the White Paper on certain important points, 
especially in regard to those round which controversy has 
chiefly raged. Some of these modifications have already 
been stated. We shall note here certain special features of 
the recommendations of the Committee. 

In the first place, the Committee felt it necessary to 
provide adequate safeguards for fostering Anglo-Indian trade 
relations. The question falls into two categories, namely, 
discrimination against British commercial interests and 
trade in India, and discrimination against British imports. 
After laying stress on the fact that this matter was of supreme 
importance both to Great Britain and India and that they 
“must approach their trade problems in a spirit of reci- 
procity which views the trade between the two countries 
as a whole,” the Committee recommended that Statutory 
provision against discriminatory legislations was necessary. 
It was, therefore, suggested that the Governor-General and 
Governors should have a special responsibility for the pre- 
vention of both legislative and administrative discrimination 
in regard to British interests and trade in India. As regards 
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British imports, the Committee recommended that, while 
the Indian Legislature should be competent to adopt measures 
for the development of India’s fiscal and economic policy, 
_the Governor-General should have statutory powers to 
intervene against the imposition of prohibitory _tariffs or 
restrictions on British imports. Both in the Constitution 
Act and in the Instrument of Instructions the scope of the 
special responsibilities of the Governor-General in regard 
to these matters should be enumerated in precise terms. 
For instance, the Instrument of Instructions should make 
it plain that it would be the duty of the Governor-General 
and of the Governors in exercising their discretion in the 
matter of assent to Bills not to feel themselves bound by 
the terms of the statutory prohibitions in relation to dis- 
crimination, but to withhold their assent from any measure 
which, though not in form discriminatory, would in their 
judgment have a discriminatory effect. 

The Committee argued that the fiscal Autonomy Con- 
vention “would never have been evoked to cover an 
attempt to penalize British imports,’ and that their recom- 
mendations were only framed with the object of allaying 
fears that the Indian Legislatures might strike at British 
trade and imports in order to bring political pressure to 
bear upon the British Government. While British commer- 
cial interests were thus reassured, the Indian mercantile 
community was alarmed at the curtailment of its freedom 
to develop the nascent industries of India. Sir Pheroze 
Sethna, a prominent Bombay merchant, declared: “It 
is sheer mockery to continue British vested interests under 
the cloak of reciprocity when they are against Indian 
interests.”’ 

Secondly, the future of the Indian Judicature was a sub- 
ject to which the Committee gave much consideration. It 
is essential that, as a result of the constitutional changes, 
the existing machinery for the administration of justice 
should not in any way be imperilled. An essential element 
in a Federal Constitution is a Federal Court. The Committee 
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recommended that all disputes arising out of the interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution Act and of Federal laws, or 
involving matters of legal right between any of the Federal 
units, should be included in the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court.! The question of creating a Supreme Court of Appeal 
from the Provincial High Courts in civil cases, or of extending 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Court to deal with such 
appeals, is left to the Indian Legislature. But the Committee 
made a number of recommendations with a view to pro- 
tecting the Judiciary from political influence. Judges of 
the Federal as well as of the High Courts will be appointed 
by the Crown and their salaries will not require to be voted 
by the Legislatures ; nor will they be empowered to amend 
the actual Constitution of the High Courts. 

The High Courts will have control over the subordinate 
Courts and all matters of appointments, posting and pro- 
motion will be placed beyond the competence of the Indian 
Legislatures. Finally, the Governor-General and Governors 
should be instructed to reserve any Bill which would in 
their opinion appear to be in any way derogating from the 
powers of High Courts. 

Thirdly, as particular anxiety was widely felt among 
pensioners as to the future security of the Family Pension 
Funds, the Committee endorsed the Secretary of State’s 
proposal that arrangements should be made for the transfer 
into sterling of the accumulations of these funds which are 
at present held in the rupee balances of the Government of 
India. 

These recommendations were chiefly designed to pacify 
the Conservative opposition in Great Britain. Let us now 
turn to certain alterations proposed in the structure of the 
Constitution itself. 

One of the most difficult problems of Indian Constitution 
building is to make the representative system reasonably 
representative. The difficulty is enhanced by the increase of 
the size of the electorate from about 7,315,000 to 35,000,000. 


1 The Bill departed from the recommendation in respect of Federal laws. 
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The Committee regarded it ‘‘as fundamental that the 
system of election to the Central Legislature should be such 
as to make the responsibility of a member to those who 
elect him a real and effective responsibility,’’ and rejected 
proposals for direct election to the Lower Federal Chamber. 
They recommended that members from British India to the 
Federal Lower Chamber should be chosen by a system of 
indirect election from the Provincial Legislatures, the various 
communities voting separately for their own representatives. 
It should be noted here that the proposal for indirect election 
is a reversion to the scheme of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission and that it has been strenuously opposed by the 
British India representatives at the Round Table Con- 
ferences. The Committee lay emphasis on the special 
circumstances of India under which a system of direct 
election would constitute an illogical and consequently 
unsound basis for constitutional development, and argue 
that the size of constituencies, lack of communications, 
widespread illiteracy and diverse characters of Indian 
social and cultural life are the factors that would reduce 
the representative system to an absurdity under a scheme 
of direct election. It is, however, unfortunate that in 
making the Provincial Legislatures the constituents of the 
Federal Legislatures it has not been possible to obviate the 
anomaly of communal electorates. While there is a strong 
opposition in India against the proposal for indirect election 
to the Federal Lower Chamber, the various communities 
(e.g. the Depressed classes) feel that they have been unjustly 
treated in the proposals for their representation in the 
Upper Houses. An amendment in the House of Lords, as 
we shall presently see, introduced a novel feature in the 
Constitution ; that is, the Upper Chamber is to be elected 
directly, while the Lower Chamber is elected on an indirect 
basis. 

As regards a scheme of constitutional reform in Burma, 
the Committee recommended the separation of the Province 
from India. They considered the importance of preserving 
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Burma from injurious economic and financial results during 
the period of transition, and suggested that agreements in 
regard to trade and immigration of Indian labour into 
Burma should be concluded between the present Govern- 
ments of India and Burma. The importance of readjusting 
commercial arrangements between India and separated 
Burma may be realized from the volume of existing trade 
between these two countries. Since 1930 the imports of 
Indian cotton textiles into Burma have grown from 23 
million yards in 1930-31 to 71 million yards in 1933-34— 
an increase of over 300 per cent. Over one million Indians 
reside in Burma. 

The Constitution of Burma, the Committee pointed out, 
must differ in many respects from that proposed for the 
Indian Provinces. Politically, Burma was a quarter of a 
century behind India. Strictly speaking, its Constitution 
would not be autonomous in character although Burma 
should be excluded from the legal definition of “ colonies.” 
The Burmese politicians in the Legislative Council opposed 
the proposals as being totally inadequate and proposed that 
Burma should enter the Indian Federation as an autonomous 
provincial unit. 

We must now make a reference to that indispensable 
element, finance, in the future Constitution of India. It is 
the very life-blood of government. We have noted how the 
difficulties in finding the wherewithal for the working of the 
Reforms of 1921 made the Dyarchical Constitution unpopular 
and largely ineffective. 

The Report of the Joint Select Committee gave an 
estimate of the cost of the proposed constitutional changes.? 


1 The Financial experts differ in their estimate in regard to the extra 
cost of the new Constitution. Sir Malcolm Hailey put the figure between 
seven and eight million pounds. Sir George Schuster, in his broadcast 
speech (January 1935), gave an estimate of about £5,000,000. As regards 
the budgetary position of the Provinces the figures presented to the House 
of Commons (March 1935) show that, including Burma, six of the ten 
Provinces had deficits of over {2,000,000 in 1933-34; eight of the ten 
had deficits of over {1,000,000 in 1934-35. 
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The establishment of provincial autonomy would involve 
additional expenditure of Rs. ? crore (£562,500) per annum, 
and of the Federation a further Rs. ? crore. The separation 
of Burma would probably mean a loss of Rs. 3 crores 
(£2,250,000) per annum to India, less the yield of any revenue 
duties imposed upon imports from Burma. On account of 
financial adjustments with the Indian States there would be 
a loss of about Rs. 1 crore (£750,000) to Federal revenues. 

The Committee laid stress on the importance of intro- 
ducing provincial autonomy without a deficit, and with 
sufficient resources for the requirements of each of the eleven 
Provinces. But the budgetary resources of the Central and 
Provincial Governments are barely sufficient for attaining 
this position. The financial horizon is not clear, and owing 
to the entry of the States the problem has become extremely 
complicated. Princes desire an assurance of the solvency 
of Federation before they enter it. The Committee, there- 
fore, hoped that His Majesty’s Government would review 
the financial situation before the new Constitution actually 
comes into operation. Parliament must be informed how 
matters stand in regard to the financial resources of the 
new regime.? 

In emphatic language the Committee declared that if 
their main proposals are rejected, ‘“ the prospect of an All- 
India Federation will disappear, perhaps for ever, but 
certainly for many years to come, and the measure of 
harmony achieved in British India by the co-operative 
efforts of the last few years, together with the body of 
central opinion, will be irretrievably destroyed.”’ 


1 For the special financial] enquiry provided for in the Act, the Govern- 
ment of India have now (September 1935) secured Sir Otto Niemeyer, 
@ member and sometime Chairman of the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations, to furnish Parliament with an independent review of 
the financial position of the Provinces and the Centre. Questions such as 
subventions to meet Provincial deficits, allocation of the proceeds of the 
jute export duty and the income tax, and financial adjustments conse- 
quent upon the separation of Burma, will be dealt with in this enquiry. 
The final decision on these matters will be taken by Order in Council. 
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The Committee, therefore, urged the acceptance of its 
conclusions “as embodying in their broad lines a policy 
on which responsible public opinion both in this country 
and in India may unite,’’ and expressed its confidence that 
Parliament ‘“ will make the transfer generously and in no 
grudging spirit.” 

But a body of “ central opinion,’’ on whose support the 
Government relied for the working of the new Constitution, 
found the Report of the Joint Select Committee more 
reactionary than the White Paper. Even among the 
political groups which were accustomed to support the 
Government there was a feeling that the powers given at 
the Centre were too narrow and restricted, and that the 
Committee had not formulated their recommendations on 
the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegates. 
In a resolution passed by the Conference of the National 
Liberal Federation of India it was declared that any Con- 
stitution based on the lines of the Report would be wholly 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian political opinion, and 
would only intensify the present discontent in the country. 
The Right Hon. V. S. Sastri, P.C., the doyen of the Indian 
Liberals, in moving the resolution sounded a note of warning 
in the following words : 


‘“‘ So far as I could see, the Government would not be able 
to get the people to work the Constitution with contentment. 
There would be a continual wrangle between the people and 
the Government. It might be worked, but there would be 
no peace in the land, nor peace between India and England. 
Bitterness would increase. . . . It wasimpossible for Liberals 
to give co-operation. Co-operation with friends was noble, 
but co-operation with those who had treated them with the 
utmost distrust and were preparing to enact a Constitution 
in defiance and disregard of their dearest wishes would be 
suicide.”’ 


In the judgment of the Council of the Moslem League, 
the Report was unsatisfactory as it had not secured them 
a one-third representation in the Federal Assembly. The 
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Princes, while recognizing in the Report certain improve- 
ments in their favour, did not find in it those conditions 
which they insisted at the outset were essential if they 
were to accept the Federal proposals ; some aspects of the 
recommendations in relation to the States and Federation 
were “‘ still vague and undefined.”” But they reserved their 
opinion until the final picture was disclosed to them in the 
Bill and Instrument of Accession. The truth is, that these 
criticisms of the Report in India were not indicative of 
“the measure of harmony ”’ its authors have envisaged 
as having been achieved in the course of a long period of 
deliberations over India’s constitutional problems. 

Indians who were able to take a realistic view of the 
situation, however, knew that their failure to reconcile their 
own differences was largely responsible for the character of 
the Report. In a mood of_pessimism they declared that, 
condemn the Constitution based on the recommendations 
of the Report as much as they might, there was no 
alternative for them. “It will work us,” wrote Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, “if we are not prepared to work it.” 
He might have added the remark of the great American 
Negro leader, Booker T. Washington, that “there is all 
the difference in the world between working and being 
worked.” 


@, THE BILL 


The Bill, based on the recommendations of the majority 
of the Joint Select Committee, was published on 22 January, 
1935. It runs to 451 clauses with 15 schedules, the biggest 
and the most complicated Bill ever introduced in Parlia- 
ment, 


1 Mr. Winston Churchill found the Bill voluminous but not luminous. 
He described it as “‘a gigantic quilt of jumbled crochet work. There is 
no theme; there is no pattern; there is no agreement; there is no con- 
viction ; there is no simplicity ; there is no courage. It is a monstrous 
monument of shame built by the pygmies.””—(Broadcast speech on India, 
January 29, 1935.) 
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Two features of the Bill should be noted here: (1) the 
absence of a Sreamble and (2) the proposal to prescribe the 
new Indian franchise after the passage of the Bill by Orders 
in Council subject to the approval of both the Houses of 
Parliament. The Bill repeals the Government of India 
Act of 1919, but its Preamble over the interpretation of 
which there has been so much controversy will continue 
to be regarded as a definition of British policy in India. Let 
us remind ourselves that the words used in this Preamble 
were “the gradual establishment of self-governing in- 
stitutions ’’’ in British India. Since they do not imply 
the eventual establishment of an equation of Status between 
British India and the Dominions, Indian politicians urged 
the necessity of a Preamble incorporating Lord Irwin’s 
(now Lord Halifax) pledge that the natural issue of Indian 
constitutional development is Dominion Status. In intro- 
ducing the Bill, the Secretary of State for India made a 
statement to this effect, but Sir John Wardlaw Milne, a 
member of the Joint Select Committee, made it plain in 
the course of a debate in the House of Commons that “ no 
pledge given by any Secretary of State or any Viceroy has 
any real legal bearing on the matter at all. The only thing 
that Parliament is really bound by is the Act of 1919.”’ 
Such a pronouncement may be regarded as a good dialectical 
point in constitutional polemics, but it is not likely to suc- 
ceed in reconciling political elements in India to the new 
Constitution. Sir Samuel Hoare’s reaffirmation of Dominion 
Status as the goal of India did not remove the appre- 
hensions of Indian politicians in regard to the Imperial 
Government’s attitude towards Lord Irwin’s pledge, and 
they demanded its inclusion in due form in the Bill. 

As regards the franchise, the Government declared their 
intention to adopt the scheme recommended by the Joint 
Select Committee, but it did not make any substantial 
modifications of the franchise proposals in the White Paper 
except in the case of rural franchise in Bihar and Orissa, 
and of women’s franchise in respect of certain qualifications 
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(e.g. the application requirement) stipulated in the White 
Paper. Since, in working out details of franchise, it might 
be necessary to make certain changes in accordance with 
the circumstances of each Province, the matter was not 
dealt with in the Bill. 

The Act departs from the recommendations of the Joint 
Select Committee in respect of the Judicature. The Act 
provides that the proposed Federal Court should entertain 
appeals relating only to the interpretation of the Constitution 
Act, and not to that of Acts passed by the Federal Legislature. 
The intricacies of an Act dealing with extremely complicated 
problems would undoubtedly require the entire resources of 
a Federal Court ; but the refusal “‘ to accord to the Federal 
Court the decision of the effect of Federal laws ”’ is regarded 
as a serious defect in the Act.’ 

Perhaps the most important section ? in the Act is that 
containing the provisions for the establishment of Federation 
and the accession of Indian States. One of the distinguishing 
characteristics of Federal polity is the distribution of powers 
and functions between the Federal Government and the 
federating units. It was therefore necessary that the Bill 
should contain provisions under which the Princes can 
accede to Federation; but the Princes were not satisfied 
with the unilateral basis of procedure for their accession and 
raised objections to Clause 6 of the Bill. They feared that 
the Federal Government would use their powers to encroach 
upon their rights and privileges as Rulers of the Federating 
States and were concerned with the question of paramountcy, 
which was obviously outside the scope of the Bill. I shall 
presently refer to the views of the States as expressed at a 
Conference of Indian Princes and their advisers. It should 
be noted here that the basis of accession has to be more or 
less uniform, although it is necessary to offer opportunities 
to the Princes for acceding upon varying terms, and that 
basis has to be stipulated in the Act. We need not pause 


1 See Dr. A. B. Keith’s letter to the Scotsman, January 25, 1935. 
* Clauses 5 and 6, Chapter I, Part II. 
14 
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here to consider some of the constitutional difficulties in- 
volved in the procedure for the entry of the Princes into 
Federation, but the nature of the complications may be 
realized to cite only one example, from the fact that the 
Constitution Act as such will not be binding upon the 
Indian States and that the entry of the Princes into the 
Federation will entirely depend upon their own free will. 
At a Conference the Princes adopted a resolution that 
the Bill and Instrument of Accession were unacceptable to 
them unless “those vital interests and fundamental re- 
quisites of the States on which they had throughout laid 
great emphasis ’’ were satisfactorily secured. The specific 
points in the Bill to which the Princes drew the attention 
of the Government are reported in The Times } as follows : 


“The form and mode of accession to the Federation ; 
the lack of specific mention and preservation of treaties 
and agreements concluded with the States; the extent of 
the executive authority of the Federation in regard to the 
States ; the special responsibilities of the Governor-General 
vis-a-vts the States ; provisions consequent upon the possible 
suspension of the Constitution ; the enforcement of Federal 
laws and the powers vesied in the Governor-General to give 
directions to the rulers of States ; the treatment of privileges 
and immunities in Clauses * 145 and 147 of the Bull, and 
some of the basic provisions of the Bill relating to the finance 
of the railways.” 


As the accession of one-half of the Indian States on the 
basis of population was an essential and integral part of 
the framework for the All-India Federation,? His Majesty’s 


1 The Times, February 26, 1935. 

* These clauses deal respectively with cash contributions and ceded 
territories, and with the value of privileges and immunities as a set off 
against payments to the Federated States by the Federation. 

8 Dr. A. B. Keith is severe upon Sir Samuel Hoare for insisting that 
the accession of the Indian Princes is so essential to the working of Indian 
Reform. He apprehends that the Government will be compelled to make 
unwise surrenders to them. “ But,’’ asks Sir John Marriott, ‘‘ may not 
Sir Samuel Hoare possess more of the wisdom of the political serpent than 
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Government lost no time in assuring the Princes that most 
of the questions raised by them might be adjusted in course 
of further consultations with the Government and the 
legal representatives of the Princes. Some of these points 
were dealt with by amendments moved by the Government 
on the Report stage and others by elucidation of such 
ambiguity as might have crept into the draft Bill. 

We shall now follow the course of so complex and 
controversial a measure in its passage through Parliament. 


@, AMENDMENTS IN PARLIAMENT 


In December 1934 the Government moved a general 
Resolution in both Houses of Parliament asking authoriza- 
tion for submitting a Bill on the lines indicated in the majority 
recommendations of the Select Committee. After three days’ 
debate in the House of Commons, and four days’ debate in the 
House of Lords, the resolution was carried by a substantial 
majority. It was a decisive triumph for the Government, 
which enabled them to pilot an acutely controversial Bill 
through Parliament with greater confidence of success. 

Although the main principles which underlie the measure 
stood the test of severe criticism, Parliament made a number 
of important amendments, adding some twenty-seven new 
Clauses to the Bill. As the Bill had no Preamble, the 
Government moved an amendment on the Committee 
stage to retain the Preamble of the Act of 1919. ‘“‘ To 
leave the Preamble on the Statute Book after the Act had 
been repealed,’’ remarked Mr. Hugh Molson, M.P., “ ap- 
peared to many of us to be like preserving the smile of the 
Cheshire cat after the Cheshire cat had disappeared.” 4 
But the inevitability of this arrangement was explained 
by the Government. They found constitutional difficulty 


Dr. Keith appears to suspect ?’’ See ‘‘ Imperial Relations, Indian Reform, 
Constitutional and International Law, 1916—35,’’ by A. B. Keith. Oxford 
University Press: 1935. 

1See Proceedings of the East India Association, June 26, 1935. 
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in drafting a Preamble using the phrase ‘‘ Dominion Status,” 
and tried to appease Indians by accepting the interpretation 
given by Lord Irwin (then the Viceroy) in 1929. The 
character of that declaration and the controversy thereon 
have been referred to in Chapter III. 

The first series of amendments relate to the acces- 
sion of the Indian States to Federation. By amending 
Clause 6 it was made clear that a ruler accedes to the 
Federation by virtue of his Instrument of Accession and 
not of the Act. It is important to bear in mind that the 
relation of the States is with the Crown, and that no Acts 
passed by the British Parliament have validity within 
the borders of the Princes’ territories. The Instrument of 
Accession will therefore stipulate the extent to which the 
Federal authorities will exercise legislative and executive 
power in a State. Since the Princes have again raised the 
question of paramountcy, it was explained that it is a matter 
which does not arise in connection with the Bill and the 
Princes should not expect to secure any concessions in 
regard to paramountcy as the guid pro quo for their entry 
into the Federation. The Act does not in any way derogate 
from the paramountcy of the Crown. What it does is that 
all powers relating to the States are reverted to the Crown, 
and can no longer be exercised on behalf of His Majesty 
by the Governor-General in Council. The rights of the 
Paramount Power should in future be exercised by the 
representative of the Crown in his capacity as Viceroy. 

The situation that might arise on the breakdown of 
the Constitution was another matter that concerned the 
Princes, and the relevant clauses were amended with a 
view to bringing the period of the Viceroy’s dictatorial 
powers under closer Parliamentary control. Approval of 
Parliament for the beginning and the extension, if necessary, 
of the period when the Viceroy will be required to assume 
the legislative powers, in the event of the suspension of the 
Constitution, will be necessary, and the entire period is to be 
limited to three years. 
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The second series of amendments provided further 
particulars in strengthening safeguarding clauses. The 
protection of the rights of pensioners was included in the 
category of the special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General and the Governors. The opponents to the Bill 
had raised an alarm in regard to the security of pensions 
due to retired servants of the Crown and their dependents. 
It was therefore necessary to provide a “ chain of responsi- 
bility ’’ for the full and punctual payment of pensions.} 
The Secretary of State will undertake the entire responsi- 
bility for the issue of pensions payable outside India, and 
the Federal Government shall be under statutory obligation 
to enable the Secretary of State to discharge his liability. 

Any alteration in the existing arrangements for the 
recruitment by the Secretary of State to the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police will require an Amending Act 
instead of an Order in Council. A new clause was inserted 
in order to preserve and extend the protection that public 
servants enjoy against criminal prosecutions and civil suits. 
The question of promotion and postings of officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State will be decided by the Governor- 
General or Governor exercising an individual judgment ; 
and finally, half the members of a Public Service Commission 
must be persons who have served for ten years under the 
Crown in India. So much for safeguards of Services. 

Various amendments found their place in the Statute 
dealing with the restriction of racial and other discrimina- 
tions. The Bill itself provides a full and complete set of 
clauses prohibiting discriminatory legislations, especially in 
the sphere of trade and commerce. But it was thought 
expedient to provide statutory limitations against dis- 
criminatory taxation and measures affecting the professions 
of alien residents in India. 

The third series of amendments deal with the structure 
of the Legislatures. An amendment in the House of 


1 The total charge under pensions is only 4 per cent. of the Indian 
revenues. 
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Commons adds an Upper Chamber to the Assam Legislature ; 
but the House of Lords made a substantial change in the 
election of the Federal Upper Chamber, to be known as the 
Council of State. It is to be elected on high franchise 
qualifications by voters in territorial communal constitu- 
encies, similar to those which existed under the old Constitu- 
tion. The amendment substitutes direct in place of indirect 
election. Six seats are allotted for the Scheduled castes. 
The representatives of the Anglo-Indian, European and 
Indian Christian communities are to be chosen by indirect 
election from electoral colleges. 

As the official bloc will disappear from the Legislatures, 
an amendment provides that the Advocate-General of the 
Federation and of the Provinces shall have a seat in either 
Chamber of the Legislature, so that he may be in a position 
to explain, if necessary, the point of view of the Governor- 
General and Governors to the Legislature. 

In regard to the franchise, particulars of the qualifica- 
tions for the Provincial Lower Houses are set out in a new 
schedule. The final and complete scheme of delimitation 
for constituencies, territorial or special, will be framed 
after a special committee? has submitted its report. By 
an amendment in the House of Commons, the enfranchise- 
ment of retired, pensioned or discharged officers, non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers of H.M.’s regular military 
forces is extended to retired officers and men of the Indian 
Police Force. The proportion of women to men on the 

1 The Indian Delimitation Committee is set up by the Government 
under the chairmanship of Sir E. L. L. Hammond, formerly Governor of 
Assam. The terms of reference to the Committee may be summed up as 
follows : To make recommendations for the delimitation of the constitu- 
encies in the Indian Central and Provincial Legislatures under the new 
Constitution, to make proposals for the nature and location of the con- 
stituencies to be established for the return of representatives of certain 
special interests, e.g. women, commerce, industry, mining, planting, labour, 
landholders, universities and the Scheduled castes, and in the case of seats 
to represent special interests, to make proposals regarding the qualifications 
of voters, conduct of elections and the qualifications necessary for candidate 


where specific provision covering such matters has not been made in the 
Act and its schedules. 
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electoral rolls has been raised by amending certain pro- 
visions in the Bill in regard to qualifications. Six seats in 
the Federal Upper Chamber were reserved for women. A 
new Clause to the effect that ‘‘a person shall not be dis- 
qualified by sex from being appointed to any civil post under 
the Crown in India,” subject to exceptions which might be 
prescribed by the Secretary of State, the Governor-General, 
or the Governor, was inserted in the Bill. 

Several amendments were moved in order to simplify, 
as far as possible, the intricate position of the Judicature 
under the new Constitution. One important amendment 
provides that appeal to the Privy Council is to lie as of 
right in “ constitutional cases.”’ 

After devoting as many as 61 Parliamentary days to 
the consideration of the Bill, it obtained a third reading 
in the House of Lords on July 24 and was passed “ amid 
a congratulatory murmur.”’ 


@, THE ROYAL ASSENT 


The Government of India Bill received the Royal Assent 
on August 2, 1935, and became an Act. From a continuous 
account of the various stages through which the proposals 
embodied in the Act emerged, and a survey of facts on which 
the constitutional edifice is built, such as I have attempted 
in these pages, the reader is now familiar with the complex 
character of this ‘‘ Constitution for a Continent.” It should 
be noted that in the process of the making of Federal India, 
Indian affairs are brought in closer contact with the British 
Parliament. The Council of the Secretary of State is 
abolished, but he may appoint not fewer than three or more 
than six advisers. For all practical purposes the position of 
the Secretary of State for India will remain as it is to-day ; 
but the adoption of the Order in Council procedure will be 
helpful in keeping both the Houses of Parliament informed 


125 and 26 Geo. V, c. 42. 
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about certain important aspects of the Indian Constitution. 
These orders, as well as all amendments thereto, will have 
to be approved by both Houses. Not only are they a 
valuable means of introducing flexibility into the written 
Constitution, but the procedure for their approval and 
amendment, similar as it is to the procedure for the approval 
and amendment of the Instruments of Instructions, will 
ensure that through Parliament a contact is maintained 
between the British and Indian democracies which cannot 
but be beneficial to both. 

Immediate Federation will not result from the Act, for 
it is made conditional upon the fulfilment of certain essential 
pre-requisites. Let us remind ourselves of what those 
conditions are. The existing intricate relationships between 
British India and the States will have to be readjusted ; 
the Provinces of British India will have acquired internal 
sovereignty by starting them on the road to autonomy ; 
and the budgetary position of the Central and Provincial 
Governments will have sufficiently improved. If and when 
one-half of the Indian States, on the basis of population, 
should agree to accede to Federation, and the individual 
ruler will have signed the Instrument of Accession,} the first 
important step towards Federation will be taken. Both 
Houses of Parliament will then be required to present an 
Address to His Majesty praying that a Federation may be 
brought into existence. In the next chapter we will see 
what means and methods are being adopted by the Govern- 
ment in order to facilitate the setting up of a Federation 
within a reasonable time. It should be noted here that the 
Act contains transitional provisions for bringing into existence 
the Federal Court, the Federal Public Service Commission, 
and the Federal Railway Authority. Provincial autonomy 
is to be established by Order in Council and will come in 
force ‘‘ on such date as His Majesty in Council may appoint.”’ 

In commenting upon the Report of the Select Com- 


1 Under the Act the Crown may reject any Instrument of Accession if 
its terms are inconsistent with the scheme of Federation. 
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mittee, an important Conservative journal ! remarked that 
“India requires an executive system comparable in power 
with the ruling vigour of the dictatorships, though shielding 
the growth and encouraging the exercise of ordered freedom.” 
That requirement has been amply fulfilled in the Act by 
providing the Governor-General and Governors not only 
with the whole executive power in their respective realm, 
but also in the legislative sphere. These safeguards, we 
have seen, take various forms, such as statutory pro- 
hibitions, special responsibilities and personal discretion, 
and so on. Apart from the criticism that some of these 
safeguards are indefensible because they compromise the 
principle of responsible government, critics of the Constitu- 
tion consider that they place on the Governor-General an 
extremely difficult task. Should he be obliged, for instance, 
to exercise his special responsibility to prevent the imposition 
of penal tariffs on British imports against the decision of 
his Ministers and Federal Legislatures, it may furnish the 
Opposition with an opportunity for boycott propaganda. 
Again, the terms under which Law and Order are transferred 
to Legislatures may prove not only ineffective in day-to-day 
administration, but may become a constant source of irrita- 
tion to them. The fundamental safeguard for the working 
of the Constitution is to avoid crises. 

The form of Constitution embodied in the Act is unique 
and in many respects illogical in theory. It is regarded as 
“a typical British compromise.” 2 While its basic concept 
—Federation—is not new to India, the actual framing of 
a Constitution based upon the Federal idea has given India 
a new basis of political thought and development. 


qd, AN ALL-INDIA FEDERATION 


The idea of framing a Constitution for India on a Federal 
basis occurred to John Bright when the Bill transferring 
1The Observer, Nov. 25, 1934. 


*Sir George Schuster, formerly Finance member to the Government of 
India. 
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the Government of India to the Crown was before Parlia- 
ment. From time to time proposals were made with a 
view to converting the provincial administrations into “a 
sort of Federation of States, invested with equal authority, 
and subordinate only to the Secretary of State in England.”’ 
The grounds on which a scheme of a Federation of Provinces 
was condemned as unworkable were summed up by the 
Government of India in a despatch?! to the Secretary of 
State in 1880. The following quotation from that docu- 
ment may now be of interest to the reader : 


6 


‘, .. The army, the railways, the custom duties, the 
opium, the salt revenue, the post office, the relations with 
foreign states, whether feudatory or beyond the confines of 
India, must always be directed by some central authority. 
The management of these branches of public affairs cannot 
be parcelled out among the several governments. The 
financial arrangements of India must also be directed by some 
central authority ; for some provinces are rich, and yield 
a large surplus, while others are poor, and cannot pay their 
way. Funds for carrying on the government of the poorer 
provinces, for the army, for the payment of interest of the 
public debt, for meeting the home charges, must be found 
from a common purse for all India, and the necessary control 
in such matters cannot be exercised from an office in London.”’ 


At all events, in the designs of constitutional experiments 
introduced in various stages one cannot trace the working 
of “ the glowing vision of All-India Federation.” There is, 
for instance, no logical sequence between Dyarchy and an 
All-India Federation. 

But those who were able to perceive the growing sense 
of nationality among the divergent peoples of a sub- 
Continent like India envisaged it as an ultimate institutional 
expression of her political life. At the beginning of the 
present century a distinguished British-Indian official, 
Sir Henry Cotton, as president of the Indian National 
Congress, set forth the ideal of ‘‘ the United States of India, 


1 No. 38 of 1880, June 8, sec. 7. 
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each with its own local autonomy, cemented together under 
the aegis of Great Britain.” I have already alluded to the 
attitude of the Indian Nationalist of the early part of this 
century towards the Federal concept. Some of the Princes, 
notably the present Maharajas of Bikaner and Baroda, 
envisaged even as early as 1914 that through an appropriate 
Federal machinery the interests of the States could be 
safeguarded consistently with the interests of British India 
and the Empire. After the War, when the Reform schemes 
for India were being discussed, many individuals, including 
some of the Indian Princes, suggested that a Federation of 
the Provinces and States was the only method by which 
any real transfer of responsibility could be made. In 1917, 
at a Conference of Princes and Ministers in the State of 
Bikaner, a scheme for a Federal form of government was 
put forward. The idea was very much canvassed in the 
political circles both in British India and the States during 
the late Mr. Montagu’s visit to India. Ata speech delivered 
on the occasion of a visit of the Viceroy in his State in March 
1922, His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar declared : 


‘““My goal is the United States of India, where every 
Province and every State, working out its own destiny in 
accordance with its own environment, its own tradition, 
history and religion, will combine together for Imperial 
purposes, each subscribing its little quota of knowledge and 
experience in a labour of love, freely given for a higher and 
a noble cause.”’ 


But the adoption of a Federal Constitution for India 
was then scarcely practicable and the ideal remained of 
academic interest only. Meanwhile the forces of nationalism 
were gathering strength and, in the face of a growing 
challenge to the system of government, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that its intricate mechanisms would have to 
be adjusted to new demands. Even among the votaries of 
Bureaucracy the needs for the reorganization of the system 
were frankly recognized. ‘‘ The existing system of govern- 
ment,’’ said a distinguished British official in India, “ both 
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in what it has done and what it has not done, has exhausted 
or completed its potentialities.’ 4 

And yet the task involved in the transformation of a 
unitary Government of India into a Federal form of Govern- 
ment is beset with immense difficulties and complications. 
Even under comparatively favourable circumstances in 
other parts of the British Commonwealth, Federation has 
not been working smoothly. Recently a Canadian author ? 
observed that a Federal form of Government “is a clumsy 
device, because it divides authority, decentralizes af- 
ministration, and from the point of view of getting things 
done rapidly and effectively, is much less desirable than 
a unitary system.’ 

The task of decentralization without the risk of under- 
mining the efficiency of administration is difficult. The 
British North America Act aimed at a form of Government 
which would actually be a strong centralized Government, 
but in actual practice the Provinces grew in strength and 
many matters of national importance came within the 
competence of the Provinces. The amendment of that Act 
is now one of the important questions in Canadian politics. 

The working of the Australian Constitution shows that 
all the seven federating units have developed tendencies 
which are not conducive to good government : 


“The apparatus of Government mechanism,” writes a 
distinguished Australian jurist,? “set up by the present 
constitutional system cannot be relied on, even in cases of 
capital importance, to do its work cleanly and without a 
hitch.” 


But the sponsors of a Federal form of Government for 
India are fully aware of the difficulties inherent in a political 


1 Speech by Sir James Crerar, Caxton Hall, April 17, 1934. 

2 Professor Norman Mackenzie, University of Toronto. See ‘‘ Canadian 
Problems.”’ Oxford University Press: 1933. 

3See “The Failure of Federalism in Australia,” by A. P. Canaway. 
Oxford University Press: 1930. 
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system which must of necessity embrace so many divergent 
units. They realize that no political artistry can smooth 
over the difficulties involved in readjusting an intricate 
relationship between the Indian States and British India, 
and that the conditions out of which the Federal form has 
to be evolved do not at present exist either in the Provinces 
or in the States. They know that the constitutional reforms 
would defeat their very purpose if in the place of a sure 
foundation for Federation, there should be a form of Central 
Government which is neither unitary nor truly Federal. 

And yet it became evident in the process of investiga- 
tions lasting over eight years that an All-India Federation 
alone would offer a wide enough opportunity for putting 
Indian polity on a stable foundation. It would bring about 
integration of economic life and make way for lasting unity 
among the diverse races and interests. One should regard 
Federation not just as a political contrivance for the division 
of powers, but as a means of achieving a synthesis in the 
polity of a country with so many different communities, 
races and cultures. True, there is no historical precedent 
for the type of Federation as provided in the Act, but that 
cannot be an argument against its adoption in Indian 
conditions. After all, there is no such thing as a pure type 
of the Federal State. 

The question that agitates political India is whether 
the proposals would eventually tend to political devolution 
to the extent conceded in the Dominions or not; in other 
words, will Federation lead India to the goal of Dominion 
Status ? 


@, DOMINION STATUS 


Almost all political opinion in India desires a Status 
in the British Commonwealth as an equal partner like the 
self-governing Dominions; and the goal of Dominion 
Status has been recognized in the various declarations and 
statements since the introduction of the Reforms of 1921. 
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In the Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy, issued 
in that year, the King-Emperor stated as follows : 


“It is our Royal Will and Pleasure that the plans made 
by Our Parliament for the progressive realization of respon- 
sible government as an integral part of Our Empire may 
come to fruition, to the end that British India may attain 
its due place among Our Dominions.” 


In the message addressed to the Indian Legislatures 
on the occasion of their inauguration, His Majesty declared : 


“For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and 
loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for their Motherland. 
To-day you have the beginnings of Swaraj within my Empire, 
and widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the 
liberty which my other Dominions enjoy.”’ 


But the phrase ‘‘ Dominion Status ”’ does not occur in 
the Preamble, as we have seen, of the Act of 1919. There 
the promise held out was the responsible government in 
British India, and consequently the interpretations of these 
two phrases led to bitter controversy between the spokesmen 
of the Imperial Government and the Indian political classes. 
It is argued that the terms of the Preamble do not imply 
a status greater than what is possessed by the lesser self- 
governing colonies. In a debate in the Legislative Assembly 
(1924), Sir Malcolm Hailey, then Home Member to the 
Government of India, observed : 


“Tf you analyse the term ‘full Dominion Self-Govern- 
ment ’ you will see that it is to some extent conveying that 
not only will the Executive be responsible to the Legislature 
but the Legislature will, in itself, have the full powers, 
which are typical of the modern Dominion. I say that there 
is some difference of substance, because Responsible Govern- 
ment is not necessarily incompatible with a Legislature with 
limited or restricted powers. It may be that full Dominion 
Self-Government is the logical outcome of Responsible 
Government ; nay, it may be the inevitable and historical 
development of Responsible Government, but it is a further 
and final step.” 
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The critics of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s obiter dicta assert 
that the distinction. between Dominion Status and Re- 
sponsible Government is untenable. Dr. Arthur B. Keith 
states the case in the following terms: 


“Tt is forgotten,” he says, ‘‘ that on no occasion had any 
attempt been made, up to 1917, to discriminate between 
Dominion Status and Responsible Government. The term 
Dominion Status was not in current use at that time, and 
what was promised was a definite system existing in the 
Empire, whose character was well known as exemplified in 
the position towards the United Kingdom of the Dominions. 
. . . It was impossible for the British Government of 1917 
to foresee the remarkable development of formal autonomy 
in external affairs of the Dominions, as a result of the creation 
of the League of Nations and the grant to the Dominions of 
distinct membership to that body. But that it never entered 
the head of the Government responsible for the promise of 
1917 to seek to limit India to the measure of authority of 
the Dominions in 1917 is sufficiently proved by the demand 
of the Government in 1919 that India should be accorded 
the full position of a Dominion as a member of the League 
of Nations.” # 


Whatever may be the subtle distinction between Dominion 
Status and Dominion Constitution, it should be borne in 
mind that India now enjoys some of the privileges incidental 
upon the attainment of Dominion Status. That status is 
not “ceremonial,” as suggested by the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill in his evidence before the Joint Select Committee. 
India is represented at all the International and inter- 
Imperial Conferences as a member of the British Common- 
wealth ; she was one of the signatories to the Peace Treaties ; 
her representatives took part in the Imperial War Con- 
ferences and attended the five-Power Naval Conference ; 
she has a seat on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office ; like any other self-governing Dominion, she 


1 See “ India Analysed,” Vol.I. Gollancz: 1933. 
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appoints a High Commissioner in London ;? and there has 
grown a Fiscal Autonomy Convention in India somewhat 
on the analogy of the Dominions. All these achievements 
conform to the ideal implied in Dominion Status. 


But, ever since the controversy raised over Lord Irwin’s 
(now Lord Halifax) declaration that “‘ the natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress is the attainment of Dominion 
Status,” the Imperial Government in their subsequent con- 
ferences and committees have taken care not to use the 
expression in relation to India’s political goal. The suspicion 
of Indian politicians as regards the intentions of the Imperial 
Government was roused by this ill-timed controversy, and 
now the omission of mention of Dominion Status from the 
Government of India Act of 1935 is regarded by political 
India as a deliberate equivocation of the pledge given to her 
in the past. Almost every section of Indian political groups 
has, as already stated, signified its disapprobation of the 
Act because of this deliberate avoidance of the expression, 
“Dominion Status,” either in a Preamble of the Act or in 
its body. 

Those who are apprehensive of allowing India to attain 
that status, point out that the implications of the phrase 
have undergone a fundamental change by the Statute of 
Westminster (22 Geo. V, c. 4) in 1931, and that India cannot 
be given the status which carries with it the right of secession. 
Therefore the Statute of Westminster has no application 
to India. We need not enter here into a discussion on 
the true doctrine of the Imperial relation as expressed in 
the Preamble to that Statute. But to those who are opposed 
to India’s aspiration to attain Dominion Status, I would 
say, is it not the inevitable corollary of India’s allegiance 
to a common Sovereign? What greater mission is there 
before the British Nation than the elevation of the status 

1In pursuance of the Act of 1919, a High Commissioner for India 
resident in London was appointed by the Government of India in 1920, 


charged with functions similar to those of the High Commissioners for the 
Dominions, 
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of India from that of a dependency to a free member of 
the British Commonwealth? The British Commonwealth 
numbers some 450 million inhabitants, but 353 millions of 
these belong to India. Can one envisage the development 
of this concept of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
without associating India as an integral part of that system ? 
“What does membership of the British Commonwealth 
mean to India, to the Commonwealth as a whole, and to 
the world?” asks Professor Alfred Zimmern.! I would 
ask the reader to ponder over the following reply Professor 
Zimmern gives to his question. He says: 


“India is the pivot of world politics in the coming 
generations. To put it more specifically, if India preserves 
her association with the British Commonwealth, and the 
Commonwealth, on its side, gives India the place in its 
system and in its counsels which is due to her, the prospects 
for world peace and general human progress will be im- 
measurably increased. If, on the other hand, the effort to 
establish an equal partnership between India and the other 
British Dominions should break down, the consequences 
would recoil, not simply on the parties immediately con- 
cerned, but on the whole human family. The stage would 
be set for an inter-racial conflict of incalculable dimensions.”’ # 


The controversy over the phrase “ Dominion Status ”’ 
has widened the chasm between India and Great Britain. 
It may conjure up incidents leading to mutual recrimination 
and may deepen India’s suspicion in regard to the intention 
of the Imperial Government to fulfil the promise of granting 
Dominion Status to India. The declaration in definite 
terms in a Preamble to the Act that the objective aimed at 
by the new Constitution is to grant Dominion Status to India 
would have certainly produced a congenial atmosphere for 
establishing trust and goodwill in the relations between 
India and Great Britain. It is difficult to persuade Indians 
that Dominion Status is not susceptible of definition in a 


1 Burton Professor of International Relations, Oxford. 
2 See ‘‘ India Analysed,’”’ Vol. I. Gollancz: 1933. 
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precise constitutional document. “‘ It is misleading to say,”’ 
writes Dr. Keith, ‘‘ that the Statute of Westminster did not 
mention, and did not define Dominion Status. In fact, it 
alludes in the Preamble to the declaration of that status, and 
recites that it was enacted to ratify, confirm, and establish 
inter alia the declaration.””1 Those who persistently oppose 
the very idea of Dominion Status for India believe that such 
a measure would mean abdication of Imperial authority ; 
they enumerate difficulties that would arise in putting this 
ideal into practice under conditions obtaining in India ; 
they fear that with the rise of nationalism India will secede 
from the Commonwealth; and they point to difficulties 
which have arisen in regard to the constitutional significance 
of Dominion Status since the passing of the Statute of 
Westminster. The effective answer to these doubts and 
apprehensions comes from Lord Halifax, who said : 


“ Let us by all means, according to the angle of our minds, 
have our fears; but for heaven’s sake do not let them be 
such as to strangle our faith; because no great Imperial 
achievement has been done by this country except by faith.” 


1 See his letter to The Scotsman, February 12, 1935. 
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PREPARING THE GROUND 


Reserve Bank and other Financial Adjustments: The Ottawa 
Agreements: India and Lancashire—(a) Japanese Competition ; 
(b) The Surplus Indian Cotton; (c) Indian Tariff Barriers: 
Statutory Ratlway Board : The Indian Sandhurst and Miktary 
Expenditure: Negotiations with the Indian States : Government 
and the Indian National Congress 


N February 1933, His Excellency Lord Willingdon, in 

opening the Winter session of the Legislative Assembly, 
observed that he and the Government of India were “ striv- 
ing with absolute sincerity to advance as rapidly as possible 
to constitutional reforms.’’ Two main problems were then 
before the Government—one to prepare a favourable 
economic background before the inauguration of the new 
Constitution; the other to prevent recrudescence of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement pursued by the Congress. 
The methods by which the Government proceeded to deal 
with these problems came to be known as the “ dual 
policy’; that is, the enforcement of Law and Order on 
the one hand and constitutional advance on the other. 
We shall briefly survey in this chapter what definite steps 
were taken to prepare the country for the working of the 
new Constitution. 


@, RESERVE BANK AND OTHER FINANCIAL 
ADJUSTMENTS 


At the conclusion of the third Round Table Conference 
the Secretary of State gave an assurance that His Majesty’s 
227 
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Government would do everything within their power to 
facilitate an early introduction of Federation. The first 
step in that direction was to make the financial founda- 
tions of the Government of India sound. 

Owing to the heavy fall in India’s exports, her balance 
of trade had to be maintained by gold shipments, which 
have now } reached a total of about {191 millions since 
Britain abandoned the Gold Standard in September 1931. 
These shipments “ enabled the international balance to be 
maintained, relieved distress among the cultivators, and 
released a certain amount of purchasing power which was 
expended in low-priced imported goods, mainly of Japanese 
origin,’ wrote Sir Thomas Ainscough, senior Trade Com- 
missioner of His Majesty’s Government. But the exports 
of gold from India helped towards the maintenance of 
sterling values and of India’s credit in the London money 
market. 

The outstanding financial measure adopted by the 
Government of India was the conversion of a large volume 
of the short-term debt into long-term securities. Within 
a year or so, about 94 crores of Treasury Bills and Rupee 
loans were converted into long-term securities. The amount 
of Treasury Bills now outstanding, including Treasury Bills 
held in the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank, is about 
35 crores. 

The reduction of short-term debt, the strengthening 
of currency reserves and the maintenance of the balance 
of trade in the midst of the world economic depression, 
raised Government credit and reduced India’s sterling 
borrowing rate from 54 per cent. to a little over 3 per cent. 
The 34 per cent. sterling stock, quoted as low as 42 in 
September 1931, has now risen to about 92. 

Taking advantage of the substantial improvement in 
India’s credit in the financial markets, the Government 
of India, since June 1932, have raised three sterling loans in 


1 August 1935. 
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London aggregating £32 millions, and rupee loans in India 
aggregating 174% crores or £131 millions. The first sterling 
loan bore interest at 4 per cent., the second at 34 per cent., 
and the third at 3 per cent., thus showing the progressive 
improvement of India’s credit on the London market. 

It must also be mentioned that there has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in expenditure. The Defence Estimates 
have come down from the contract figure of about 55 crores 
in 1929-30 to Rs. 45 crores in 1935-36. The total net 
expenditure of the Government of India has also been 
reduced from Rs. gI crores in 1929-30 to Rs. 77} crores in 
1935-36. 

Reviewing the financial policy, Sir George Schuster 
observed that 


‘sound principles of finance were the best in the interests 
of India, not only at present but with an eye to the future 
and the proposals for a new Constitution. It would have 
been a poor service to India if they shirked their troubles 
and left an accumulated weight to burden the new Con- 
stitution.” 


All this is to the good. But how long can India continue 
to maintain her balance of trade by exports of gold and 
silver? Her annual oversea commitments total about 
42 crores (approximately £31,500,000) but in 1934-35 the 
balance of trade in merchandise only amounted to 23 
crores (approximately £17,250,000). In other words, India 
is at present unable to meet even her annual oversea ob- 
ligations through her trade in merchandise. From the 
point of view of India’s economic future it is no comfort to 
be assured that the outflow of gold since 1931 is not “ dis- 
tress "’ gold, and that her total holdings of treasure are still 
so vast that for many years to come she will be able to 
maintain her trade balance with the help of these assets. 

Let us now turn to the efforts for the establishment of 
a Reserve Bank in India. About seven years ago the 
Government of India introduced into the Assembly a Bill 
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entitled ‘‘ The Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India 
Bill.’”’ The Assembly took up a hostile attitude towards this 
measure, mainly through scepticism in regard to the Gold 
Bullion Standard. When the Bill emerged from the Select 
Committee it had undergone fundamental changes to which 
the Government could not agree. The Indian Nationalists 
did not think that it was necessary to create a shareholders’ 
bank and they sought to make the proposed bank responsible 
to the Legislature. Since no compromise could be effected 
on the changes demanded by the Indian members of the 
Committee, the Government withdrew the Bill. It was 
then decided to institute an exhaustive enquiry into the 
banking system of the country. 

One of the conditions precedent to the inauguration of 
Federation in India, as stated in the previous chapter, is 
the establishment of a Reserve Bank. Therefore a Bill 
to set up a Central Reserve Bank was introduced by the 
Finance Member on September 1933. In the Preamble 
to the Bill it is stated that the object of the bank is to 
“ensure confidence in the management of India’s credit 
and currency”’ and to “secure monetary stability in 
India.”” The Bill was passed in February 1934. The 
Reserve Bank took over the Government account in April 
1935, and before the end of the financial year it should be 
able to assume its statutory functions in relation to scheduled 
banks. 

The bank is not to encroach on legitimate commercial 
banking interests. It is to be a shareholders’ bank and not 
a State bank and its management will be free as far as 
possible from political influence. The total capital is to be 
5 crores. One important feature is the inclusion in its 
organization of a special department for the improvement 
of agricultural credit facilities. 

One of the controversial questions that came up for 
debate on the Reserve Bank Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
was the Rupee Ratio. When, on the recommendation of 
the Hilton Young Currency Commission (1925-26), the 
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Government of India decided to stabilize the rupee at the 
then de facto rate of 1s. 6d., it was not possible to foresee the 
present catastrophic fall in gold prices. Although the 
rupee is still 1s. 6d. in terms of sterling, its value in terms 
of gold or gold currencies is, in round figures, well under Is. 
But the Finance Member pointed out that the ratio 
question did not arise on the Bill; as a compromise, how- 
ever, the following words were inserted in the Preamble: 


“Whereas it is expedient to make temporary provision 
on the basis of the existing monetary system and to leave 
the question of the monetary standard best suited to India 
to be considered when the international monetary position 
has become sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
to frame permanent measures.” 


In view of the existing disorganized condition of world 
currencies, this was a wise decision. When an attempt 
to stabilize the exchanges takes concrete shape in the 
principal industrial countries, the authorities of the Reserve 
Bank will undoubtedly consider the matter of fixing the 
value of the rupee in terms of gold. For the moment, it 
is safe for India to hold on to sterling and the present ratio. 
The question of balanced exchange, however, cannot be 
left indefinitely to world recovery. ‘“ Recent events have 
reinforced the obvious truth,’’ writes Professor T. E. Gregory, 
“that there is a limit to the extent to which continual 
recovery is possible, without new stimuli being applied.” } 
The steps towards de facto stabilization of exchange, bi- 
lateral trade agreements with some of the countries (¢.g. 
Germany, Italy) outside the British Empire where trade 
restrictions prevail, and the re-establishment of silver 
coinage are regarded as some of the effective means of trade 
restoration in India. Meanwhile, amid conflicting post-war 
economic tendencies which resulted in chaos in world-wide 
trade relationships, it became imperative for the countries 
within the British Empire to formulate a policy for 


1 See Independent, February 9, 1935. 
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facilitating economic intercourse within its own jurisdiction. 
We shall now see what plans have been thought out and 
methods of execution devised for adjusting inter-Imperial 
trade, bearing in mind the paramount importance of safe- 
guarding India’s external market. 


q@, THE OTTAWA AGREEMENTS 


The Great War shook the entire fabric of Empire trade. 
Measures, such as the McKenna Duties (5, 6 Geo. V, ch. 89, 
1918) and the Safeguarding of Industries Act (11, 12 Geo. V, 
ch. 47, 1921), were not wholly successful in rehabilitating 
the industries and trade of Great Britain ; and subsequently 
it became necessary for her to abandon the Gold Standard 
in order to maintain her economic position. 

But the trade depression continued, industries showed 
no great sign of revival, and unemployment figures rose to 
the point of danger. It was then decided to convene the 
Imperial Conference at Ottawa, a suggestion which the 
Dominions welcomed as an opportunity for stimulating 
inter-Imperial trade. The principle of Imperial Preference 
was recognized in the Colonial Conference of 1902 and in 
the Imperial War Conference in 1917. India was not 
represented in the Colonial Conference ; and while, after 
the Imperial War Conference, mutual preferential tariff 
rates to a very limited extent were introduced in the trade 
relations of Great Britain with certain Dominions, India 
stood aloof from any such negotiation. The question of 
applying the principle of Imperial Preference to India was 
first elaborately examined by Lord Curzon’s Government 
in 1903, and they came to the conclusion that “as regards 
India, the balance of advantage is distinctly adverse.” 
Leaders of public opinion were in agreement with this view, 
and the matter did not receive much attention until after 
the War. In 1920 the Fiscal Commission was appointed 
to examine the Indian Tariff policy, and following the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
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Imperial Government recognized the principle of fiscal 
autonomy for India. 

The Majority Report of the Commission supported the 
principle of Imperial Preference with certain reservations. 
The exigencies of the devastating economic depression of 
the post-war period brought to the front the question of 
adopting Imperial Preference as an integral part of an 
organized plan for the development of Empire trade, and it 
was with the object of formulating such a plan that the 
Conference at Ottawa was held. Empire trade could no 
longer be left to a policy of laissez-faire ; the situation 
demanded a determined effort to explore all the avenues of 
Imperial economic co-operation and “to clear out the 
channels of trade.” 

Two main problems faced the Indian delegation at the 
Conference, namely, (1) the principal source of Central 
revenues being the Customs, the adoption of a general scheme 
of tariff preferences within the Empire might make the 
position of the Central Budget difficult ;1 and (2) India’s 
trade with non-Empire countries, which is of considerable 
importance, might be adversely affected. 

However, the changes in the fiscal policy of the United 
Kingdom created ‘an entirely new situation for India.”’ 
The Indian delegates put the case clearly when they stated 
in their Report that 


‘it was no longer a question of what India stood to gain 
from the adoption of a general scheme of trade preferences 
throughout the Empire. ... The issue so long debated, 
whether there should be a general scheme of trade preference 
within the Empire, was now settled, and the question which 
those responsible for India’s fiscal interests had to face was 
whether India was justified in maintaining her former 
attitude of aloofness, whether in fact she could afford to 
stand out of an agreement which seemed likely to include 


1 The preferences have been granted by reducing the duties on British 
goods and increasing those on non-British goods ; consequently the effect 
on Customs revenue is negligible. 
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most, if not all, Empire countries other than herself. It 
was no longer a question of what India stood to gain, but of 
what she stood to lose.” 


The delegates realized that the principle of reciprocity 
inherent in the terms of the Agreement held out promise 
of considerable development of India’s export trade, and 
they entered upon what might be called a pact of economic 
co-operation with the Empire, subject to its ratification by 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. The Majority Report of 
the Committee appointed by the Assembly to examine the 
question stated that in their judgment “it is definitely in 
India’s interest to accept the Ottawa Agreement.” 

The Assembly had also the assurance from the Finance 
Member, Sir George Schuster, that “ratification of the 
Agreement would have no effect on the prospect of further 
taxation.’’ He added that India need have no fear of threats 
of retaliatory measures by other countries, particularly 
Japan. 

The Assembly ! ratified the Agreement, and subsequently 
necessary legislation was passed by that body in order to 
give effect to it. We are not concerned here with the 
details of the Agreement. What is important to remember 
is that the decision of the Assembly created a favourable 
impression on the Imperial Government then engaged in 
the question of granting constitutional measures to India, 
and also paved the way to securing the approval of British 
commercial interests for the policy of the Government. 

While the Ottawa Agreements have resulted in stimulat- 
ing inter-Imperial trade, India’s share has not been very 
encouraging. Canada’s trade with the Empire has expanded ; 
Australian exports to the United Kingdom have reached 
the level of about 55 per cent. as against only 36 per cent. 
in 1928-29. But the structure of agricultural economy, 
the character of agricultural exports, the direction of India’s 


1At the time the Indian National Congress had boycotted the 
Assembly. 
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foreign trade and the limited growth of industries are some 
of the factors which place India in a position essentially 
different from that of the Dominions. Nevertheless, India’s 
export of raw cotton to the United Kingdom has increased ; 
the tea trade has revived, though not substantially, and 
there has been an increasing use of Indian pig iron in the 
United Kingdom. Nearly 45 per cent. of all galvanized 
sheets exported from the United Kingdom from May 1933 
to March 1934 were made from Indian steel bars, and the 
Imperial Government agreed to admit Indian pig iron free 
of duty in consideration of the preference given to the 
imports of British galvanized sheets. It is also expected 
that preferential treatment will be extended to Indian 
manganese. 

The main achievement of the Ottawa Conference, 
however, is the recognition of the principle of economic 
federation among the units of the British Empire. The 
Agreements stand out as a practical demonstration of the 
truth that the effective bond of trade lies in the better 
understanding and comprehension of mutual interests. 
The age of economic Imperialism is over. It is obvious 
that political coercion can no longer be successfully used 
in Empire trade relations. That is why the Rt. Hon. 
Neville Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said that he was convinced that the proposals for con- 
stitutional reforms as formulated in the White Paper 
offered the best possible prospect of increasing British 
trade in India. 

The views of the Nationalists in India in regard to 
preferential tariff arrangement with Great Britain may 
conveniently be stated here. They fear that such an 
economic pact 


‘will greatly increase India’s economic dependence upon 
Great Britain and confirm her political subjection to that 
country ; it will render our fiscal system inflexible, virtually 
destroying our fiscal freedom; it will isolate India econo- 
mically . . . ; it will impose an additional burden on Indian 
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consumers by raising the prices of important articles for the 
benefit of British industries.’’ 4 


They contend that, while the expansion of India’s export 
trade in the Empire countries is not likely to be stimulated 
to any great extent by the preferences granted to India 
under the Ottawa Agreement, her trade with non-Empire 
countries will suffer a set-back. It is also argued that, in 
view of the range and number of the articles selected for 
import into India, her ‘‘ small scale industries” will be 
greatly handicapped. 

The working of the Ottawa Agreement is to be reviewed in 
due course. The report reviewing the effect of preferences 
given in the Agreement on the export and import trade 
of India will be placed before the Assembly for examination 
by a committee of the Legislature. One member spoke 
of this arrangement as ‘‘a triumph for the Assembly.”’ 
Another rejoiced for the reason that ‘‘ we have, for the first 
time in the history of constitutional development of this 
country, made the Executive Government of India respon- 
sible to the popular Chamber in this matter.” ? 

While the arrangement may be in accordance with 
Parliamentary procedure, there is a grave risk in allowing 
these matters of trade and tariff to be dtrectly associated 
with a political body, even though it may not be dominated 
by Nationalist pugnacities. In shaping the economic 
policy of India and in adjusting her economic relations to 
the Empire, the first requisite is dispassionate judgment. 
It has been wanting in the past, and I hope that Sir Arthur 
Salter’s proposal ® for the creation of National Economic 
Councils in India will become a reality and that these bodies 
will be trusted to supply the Legislatures with expert 


1** Ottawa Agreement and India,’’ by N. R. Sarker, President, Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, 1932. 

2 Quoted by P. K. Wattal in his article, ‘‘ The Economic Significance 
of Ottawa to India.’” Asiatic Review, April 1933. 

5 See “ A Scheme for an Economic Advisory Organization in India.” 
Government of India Press: 1931. 
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knowledge on economic questions. Through the help of 
these bodies, a means may be found of correlating not only 
economic policies of federating units in India, but also of 
the units of the British Empire. 


q@, INDIA AND LANCASHIRE 


It was not possible to include the cotton piece goods 
trade in the Ottawa Agreements ; but the Indian delegates 
pointed out that Japan was the largest buyer of the surplus 
raw cotton of India and that this primary product should 
increasingly find a market in Lancashire. They asked for 
a preference for Indian cotton, but it was decided that the 
matter of using more Indian cotton in Lancashire mills 
should be investigated by an expert Committee and that 
India should further explore the possibilities of growing 
Indian cotton of improved type suitable for Lancashire. 

One of the far-reaching effects of the Ottawa Agreements 
was reflected in the spirit in which India and Lancashire 
came to an understanding in regard to the cotton trade. 
After the Conference, a Lancashire-Indian Cotton Enquiry 
Committee was appointed, and a delegation went to India 
to discuss the possibility of coming to an agreement between 
the India and Lancashire cotton industries. The mission was 
successful in the sense that it brought into focus the funda- 
mental difficulties that face both the countries in the 
maintenance and development of their cotton trade. It 
may be a happy augury for the future that the principle 
of dealing with common problems by direct discussion is 
now established as between the Indian and British textile 
industries. 

Before we refer to the terms of the Agreement arrived 
at between them, we may pause to consider some of the 
main problems of the industry that concern both countries. 


(a) Japanese Competition 
Perhaps the most disturbing factor is the invasion of 
the Indian market by Japanese textiles. Despite the 
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present slump, Japan was able to treble her exports of 
cotton piece-goods to the British Empire. In 1932 she 
exported over 2,000 million yards of cotton piece-goods. 
In 1928 the import of cotton piece-goods into India from 
Japan were in the neighbourhood of 306 million yards; in 
1932 these imports had risen to 552 million yards, that is, an 
increase of 80 per cent. in four years! By the spring of 1933 
the situation became so serious that the Government had to 
denounce the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement. But owing 
to her assured position in world trade and to her place as 
a buyer of Indian cotton, the Government of India could 
not afford to alienate Japan. Therefore they welcomed a 
deputation from Japan with a view to the preparation of a 
fresh Agreement which would take account of the existing 
trade depression. 

Under the new Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement, Japan 
accepts one million bales of Indian raw cotton against 
India’s acceptance of 325 million yards of Japanese piece- 
goods. It is agreed that each addition of ten thousand 
bales of raw cotton will allow the export of a further two 
million yards, subject to an over-riding maximum of 400 
million yards. The customs duty on Japanese cotton goods 
will be 50 per cent., or 5} annas a Ib., on plain greys and 
50 per cent. on others. As a safeguard against currency 
depreciation, it is agreed that both countries have the 
right to change their Customs duties in their own interest 
in the event of variations in exchange values between 
the yen and the rupee. 


(6) The Surplus Indian Cotton 


India has a large exportable surplus? of short staple 
cotton. But it is not the type of cotton Lancashire can 
use to any great extent. In 1928-29 Japan took 287,000 


1 Total export of raw cotton from India :— 
1929—30—-727,000 tons. 
1932—33—375,000 tons. 
1933-34——514,000 tons. 
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tons, valued at 29 crores, but in 1932-33 this had shrunk 
to 190,000 tons, valued at 11 crores. Throughout the Indian 
cotton belt Japanese have set up their extensive buying 
organizations. It is obvious that the shrinkage of exports 
of raw cotton to Japan would be detrimental to the interests 
of the Indian cotton grower. The urgent problem for both 
India and Lancashire is to find an alternative market for 
this surplus cotton. 

Following the assurance given to the Indian delegates 
by the representatives of Lancashire at Ottawa, that they 
would do everything in their power to encourage the use of 
Indian cotton in British mills, a genuine interest in the 
matter has been roused in Lancashire. An advisory panel, 
consisting of expert spinners and some of the technicians 
of the Shirley Institute, has been set up with the object of 
assisting the mills desirous of using Indian cotton ; a cotton 
commissioner has been appointed to act as a liaison officer 
between the raw cotton trade in India and the Lancashire 
mills ; and the Lancashire Indian Cotton Enquiry Com- 
mittee has conducted a number of practical experiments 
with Indian cottons. The Committee obtained six bales 
of Indian cotton of different varieties and produced about 
seventy types of cloth for the examination of traders, and 
detailed information about the cottons used is supplied to 
any spinner who may be interested in the cloths. The 
types of cloth so far produced are “ weft sateens, reversible 
satins, striped satin, striped tussores, grey shirtings, plain 
poplins, plain repps, drills, various twills, cabots, casements, 
sheets and sheeting finished in the grey state.”’ 

Speaking about the use of Indian cotton in Lancashire 
at a meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
Sir Richard Jackson said : 


“ Of one thing I am convinced, Lancashire can use more 
Indian cotton. It is the opinion of the Cotton Enquiry 
Committee that with a proper spirit of interest and co- 
operation Lancashire’s purchases of raw cotton from India 
will increase.” 
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Since Lancashire mills began to use Indian cotton, the 
number of cotton bales exported to Lancashire has more 
than doubled (since 1932), as shown by the figures quoted 
below : 





Year of Export from India to Lancashire, In caer Bales 
1929-30 ; , ; ‘ 270 
1930-31 : : ; ‘ 281 
1931-32 : ; ? : 166 
1932-33 ‘ : ‘ , 167 
1933-34 : ° ° . 342 
1934-35 a ee 347 


But the responsibility of satisfying Lancashire’s demand 
for raw cotton lies with the Indian Governments. The 
Indian Central Cotton Committee and Agricultural Depart- 
ments? must now concentrate their attention upon the 
production of medium and long staple cottons; greater 
attention must be given to the problem of adulteration and 
of marketing ; and above all, the interests of the cotton 
growers must be borne in mind. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Agriculture pointed out the many 
advantages attaching to the planting of extensive and homo- 
geneous areas with a single variety of cotton well suited to 
local conditions. The vast area under the Sukkur Barrage 
canals should be given to the cultivation of the types of 
cottons required by the world’s markets. The Indian 
Governments should realize that cottons from other parts of 
the Empire fields are steadily improving both in quality and 
yield. The sooner Indian cotton finds a permanent place in 
the Empire market the better for all concerned. 


1 Recently the Government of Bombay has set aside 300,000 acres for 
the production of $-1 inch staple, and also proposes to control the planting 
of some of the shorter lengths of staple throughout the Province. But it 
would be necessary to institute some form of Government control over 
ginneries in order to maintain a supply of pure seed. 
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(c) Indian Tariff Barriers 


It is urged that the main factor responsible for the decline 
of the Lancashire cotton trade in India, which since 1928 has 
dropped by over 1,000 million yards, is the tariff imposed 
by the Government of India against Lancashire goods. 
The general rate of tariff before the War was 5 per cent., 
and it was raised to Ir per cent. in 1921, and to 15 per cent. 
in 1922. The present rate is between 25 and 30 per cent. 

While it may appear that the Indian millowners have 
developed an insatiable thirst for protective tariffs, it should 
be remembered that the primary aim of increasing the tariff 
rate has been to raise revenues for the Central Government, 
and that the protection and encouragement of the Indian 
textile industry may be regarded as subsidiary motives. The 
raising of tariff walls is one of the most important “ legacies 
of the War.”’ Despite the protests of the Lancashire cotton 
industry, the Government of India had to impose a tariff on 
British cotton goods in order to meet the demands for a 
larger public revenue. Of course, these ‘‘ revenue tariffs ”’ 
had some protective effect which was greatly appreciated 
by the Indian millowners. Whether for the purpose of 
“balancing the Central Budget’ or for protecting the 
Indian textile industry, we should remember that tariffs 
impoverish the peasantry by raising prices and stand in the 
way of creating an expanded demand in the internal market. 

Speaking on the Lancashire textile mission to India, 
Sir Charles Innes ! observed : 


‘‘ The great buyers of cloth in India are the agricultural 
population. The agriculturists make up about four-fifths 
of the total population. You can see in what a plight the 
cultivators are when I tell you how much less they are 
receiving now for the agricultural produce which they export 
from India. Taking again the first six months of 1928-29 
and the first six months of the current year (1933), though 


1Commerce Member to the Government of India (1921-27), and 
Governor of Burma (1927~32). 
16 
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the volume of exports of agricultural products has gone 
down only by 16 per cent., the value of those exports has 
gone down by nearly 60 per cent. That is to say, the 
agriculturist’s income may be said to be only two-fifths 
of what it was five years ago. It has been computed that 
with the agriculturist his fixed charges—rent, water rate, 
and so on—take up 224 per cent. of his income ; so you can 
imagine how he is suffering now, and that is the main reason 
for the reduced imports of cotton cloth.” ? 


If we realize that the present-day per capita consumption 
of cotton fabrics in India is slightly over fifteen yards, 
that nearly eighteen million people own just a piece of 
cotton cloth not larger than an ordinary towel, that millions 
of Indian women do not know what underclothes mean, and 
that over twenty millions wrap themselves in a piece of 
cloth that does not reach below the knees—if these facts 
relating to the potential clothing requirements of the Indian 
people are borne in mind and considered dispassionately 
by India and Lancashire, both the countries will then at- 
tempt to solve their difficulties not so much by waiting on 
the doorstep of a Tariff Board as by organizing each and 
every aspect of their industry. The main difficulty is that 
certain tariffs imposed by the Government of India are 
of a revenue character. Their reduction may be possible, 
provided fresh sources of taxation are courageously explored 
by the Governments under the new Constitution. At any 
rate the ultimate advantage of lower prices for the Indian 
consumer must be the first and foremost consideration of 
the Federal Assembly. 

We will now briefly review the terms of the Agreement 
concluded between Lancashire and India. 

Mr. S. S. Hammersley, M.P., a member of the Lan- 
cashire Textile Mission to India, observed that 


“the maintenance of the trade link in textiles between India 
and the United Kingdom is of overwhelming importance to 
the economic stability of Great Britain. . . . It is the key- 


1 See Asiatic Review, January 1934. 
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stone of the whole of our commercial intercourse with the 
great dependency.”’ 


It was for this reason the Lancashire-India cotton trade 
was treated as “a political pawn’ and evoked so much 
political passion and prejudice. The opponents to the 
proposed Constitution along the lines indicated in the White 
Paper raised a cry of alarm that the Lancashire trade with 
India was in danger, and that once political power was trans- 
ferred to Indian Nationalists, they would wage an economic 
war with Lancashire. And, in order to prejudice the 
British electorate against the White Paper, they preached 
from the press and platform—‘ preserve Lancashire Trade.”’ 
They refused to believe that the solution might be found in 
Trade Agreements with India embodying reciprocal economic 
concessions. 

The attitude of responsible Indians towards such pro- 
paganda may be gathered from the following extract from 
the speech of Mr. H. P. Mody, President of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association. Speaking in Manchester, he said : 


¢ 


‘ ,. . It would be very difficult to work for co-operation 
between the two industries if responsible persons in Lanca- 
shire were at all to maintain an attitude of hostility towards 
the legitimate demands of politically minded India ; but if 
Lancashire could be relied on to lend its support to a solution 
of the political problems of India in harmony with the views 
held in every responsible Indian quarter, and if Lancashire 
freely acknowledged the right of India to frame her tariff 
and other policy with reference to her own needs, the situa- 
tion would be created in which men of goodwill in both 
countries could co-operate in formulating a basis of future 
relations fair and satisfactory to both. The only ‘ safeguards ’ 
of any permanent value to British trade interests must take 
the form of a better understanding and of agreements freely 
entered into by both sides to their mutual advantage.”’} 


But the problem is not so simple, and one cannot expect 
too rapid a change in the mental outlook of Lancashire and 


1 The Times, July 22, 1933. 
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Indian industrialists in respect of their share in the Indian 
textile market. It was, therefore, felt that a frank dis- 
cussion among the parties concerned in the textile trade was 
necessary. The decision of the Japanese Government to 
send a deputation to India to negotiate a new Trading 
Agreement supplied an opportunity for the Lancashire trade 
associations to represent their case before the Government 
of India and the Indian millowners. Thus the object of the 
Lancashire mission was (1) to secure a reduction in the 
volume of Japanese exports to the Indian market ; (2) to in- 
dicate that the import duties on cotton goods are excessively 
high in India ; and (3) to induce the Indian millowners to 
offer Lancashire a reasonable share in the Indian market. 

I have already mentioned the terms of agreement between 
the Indian and Japanese Governments. After a great deal 
of discussion the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the 
Lancashire textile delegation came to an agreement which, 
according to The Times, “‘ represents something quite new 
in the history of our commercial diplomacy, and may with 
justice be claimed as a triumph of common sense and mutual 
accommodation. It has shown beyond all possibility of 
doubt that the method of direct negotiation between in- 
dustrialists in different portions of the Empire without any 
Government intervention is capable of achieving important 
results.” 

A section of the British public was, however, not happy 
with this achievement, which it ridiculed as being “‘ petty 
and temporary concessions.’”’ The opponents of the White 
Paper warned the Manchester Chamber of Commerce not 
“to sell their vital interests for such an elusive commodity 
as the goodwill of Gandhi and his patrons, the Indian 
millowners.’’ They had not forgotten the words of Lord 
Curzon that “ever since India was ordered to abolish her 
customs tariff in 1875 it has been in the main in response to 
Lancashire pressure that the successive readjustments of 
this policy have been introduced ’’!; but they failed to 


1 The Times (London), June 2, 1908. 
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recognize that ‘‘new times” had brought new forces into 
play which would necessitate certain fundamental changes 
in their economic relations with India. Not being contented 
with all the propaganda they carried on, an attempt was 
made to precipitate a first class political crisis in the National 
Government by charging the Secretary of State for India 
with having attempted to tamper with the evidence prepared 
for the Joint Select Committee by the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. The Committee of Privileges unanimously 
came to the conclusion that “ no breach of privilege has been 
committed by Sir Samuel Hoare or by the Earl of Derby.”’ 

The salient points of the Agreement arrived at with the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association are as follows: 


1. Preference on British textiles as against foreign 
textiles entering India is accepted as a fair and desirable 
principle on account of the low cost of production in certain 
countries. 


2. When the revenue position of the Government of 
India would enable them to withdraw the surcharge imposed 
in October 1931, the millowners would not make fresh 
proposals with regard to the duties applicable to United 
Kingdom imports. This would mean reduction of duty 
from 25 to 20 per cent., and “ calls a halt in the process of 
higher duties against Lancashire.’ It is agreed that the 
duty on cotton yarns imported from the United Kingdom 
may be 5 per cent. ad valorem, with a minimum specific duty 
of 14 anna a pound. 


3. The millowners agreed to support tariff concessions 
on British artificial silk goods or on mixed fabrics of cotton 
and artificial silk. 


4. It is agreed that any advantages which might be 
arranged for British textiles should be extended to Indian 
textiles ; in markets in which India has no independent 
quota she should be given the opportunity of sharing any 
quota which might be allotted to the United Kingdom. It 
is agreed that the Manchester Chamber of Commerce should 
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use its good offices to bring about contacts between Indian 
manufacturers and British houses which are already estab- 
lished in those oversea markets in which Indian mills lack 
established connexions. 


5. The Lancashire delegation undertakes to do all that 
can be done to promote the use of Indian raw cotton. 


It should be noted here that the Agreement is limited 
in duration to December 31, 1935, and that the Ahmedabad 
and the up-country millowners have not associated them- 
selves with the Agreement. Meanwhile the Government 
of India have negotiated an Agreement with the British 
Government to supplement the Ottawa Convention by 
defining the principles upon which Indian tariff policy in 
respect of British goods will in future be regulated. Such 
an Agreement was obviously necessary to secure the 
adherence of British commercial interests in the support of 
the constitutional reform proposals. The Agreement, while 
admitting India’s fiscal autonomy, endorses the principle of 
Imperial Preference and provides means to establish an 
equitable adjustment of tariffs through the Indian Tariff 
Board. Under the Agreement the Government of India 
undertakes, first, 


“not to alter the principles of its protective policy to the 
disadvantage of the United Kingdom; and secondly, not 
to impose on British goods protective duties higher than 
those required to equate the fair selling price of Indian goods 
with that of imported goods.”’ 


In view of the revenue needs of the Indian Budget it was 
not possible to reduce the duties on British cotton piece-goods, 
but the Government undertook to remove the surcharge of 
5 per cent. “as a general measure’”’ as soon as revenue 
conditions would permit them to do so. It should be noted 
here that in drawing up this Agreement, the Government of 
India did not consult the commercial interests of the country, 
on the plea that there was nothing in the negotiations which 
derogated from the existing fiscal policy. 
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The Indian commercial community raised a strong 
protest against the Agreement. The President of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce declared that it constituted “a 
national insult ’’ and was drawn “ wholly and solely in the 
interests of the United Kingdom.”’ The Chamber informed 
the Government that in its opinion the Agreement “‘ involves 
flagrant violation of the Fiscal Autonomy Convention.” 

A reference at this point to the Indian Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention, over which there has been so much controversy, 
may be of some interest. The tariff policy of the Govern- 
ment of India was long dominated by the maxim of free 
trade, which fitted so well with the maintenance of the 
dominant British interests. Since the beginning of the 
twentieth century the educated classes in India have been 
demanding a degree of protection for infant industries of 
the country; and when the time came for considering 
constitutional reforms, they pressed for a tariff. Their 
case was summed up in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
as follows : 


“Educated Indian opinion ardently desires a tariff. .. . 
He believes that as long as we continue to decide for him 
we shall decide in the interests of England and not according 
to his wishes; . . . so long as the people who refuse India 
protection are interested in manufactures with which India 
might compete, Indian opinion cannot bring itself to believe 
that the refusal is disinterested or dictated by care for the 
best interests of India.” 


The Joint Select Committee set up to consider the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report recommended that a Con- 
vention should be established so that the constitutional 
control of the Secretary of State over the Government of 
India should not be exercised where the Government of 
India and the Indian Legislature were in agreement upon 
a question of tariffs. The Committee observed that “ what- 
ever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her 
consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite 
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clear that she should have the same liberty to consider her 
interests as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and South Africa.”’ 

The position under the Fiscal Convention was reviewed 
by the Statutory Commission, which did not recommend 
any extension of the principles underlying the Convention. 
Strictly speaking, India does not enjoy fiscal independence ; 
the Convention has been nominal rather than real. The 
true meaning of the Fiscal Autonomy Convention was 
explained by Sir George Rainy, a distinguished officer of 
the Indian Civil Service, in the course of a debate in the 
Legislative Assembly, as follows : 


“It means this, that, while there is always previous 
consultation with the Secretary of State, the final decision 
as to the proposals to be placed before the Legislature rests 
with the Government of India and with no one else. In 
this respect, apart from the previous consultation with the 
Secretary of State, the position of the Government of India 
is that of a Dominion Government which decides for itself 
what proposals it will place before the Legislature. To that 
extent the Government of India are independent, but for 
how long does this position of independence continue ? 
For exactly the same period as it continues in a Dominion— 
namely, until the Legislature pronounces upon the proposals 
placed before it. As soon as the Legislature arrives at a 
decision, one of two things happens. Either the Government 
of India and the Legislature are in agreement, and in that 
case everything proceeds as in a Dominion and no outside 
interferences can affect the decision. But when the Govern- 
ment of India and the Legislature fail to agree, there is a 
difference. In a Dominion, if the question is of real impor- 
tance the difference results in a change of Government, which 
restores harmony. In India, under the present Constitution, 
no such result can follow. The actual effect is that the 
Convention ceases to operate and the Government of India 
come once more under the control of the Secretary of State, 
for as soon as the Government of India and the Legislature 
are not in agreement the Convention is at an end.” 
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Meanwhile, the spirit of the Ottawa Agreement and the 
manner in which the trade negotiations with Japan was 
conducted by the Government of India is evidence that 
India is moving steadily towards the goal of Fiscal Autonomy. 

As the growth of transport is a sine qua non of industrial 
development, we should mention here the organization 
through which Federal India proposes to facilitate extension 
and control of all forms of transport. 


@, STATUTORY RAILWAY BOARD 


The Government of India held a conference in April 
1933, to discuss the problems relating to transport and 
communication in India. The Viceroy in opening the 
conference observed that it was impossible to develop India 
fully unless better roads improved all producers’ access to 
markets and the railways. The object of the conference was 
to formulate a common policy for the co-ordination of all 
means of transport and communication throughout India. 

India has now a great railway system, the beginning of 
which first appeared in India in 1853. After the Famine 
Commission of 1880, which urged extension of railways as a 
powerful factor in the protection of the country from famine, 
the Railway Companies (domiciled in Great Britain) pursued 
a liberal policy of construction. At present India has about 
43,000 miles of railway ; that is, about one mile to each 
50 square miles, or 1°3 miles per 10,000 population. The 
total capital investment, which yields a return of about 
3 per cent., exceeds 800 crores of rupees (approximately 
£600 millions). There are about 7,000 miles of railways 
built by some of the Indian States within their territories. 
Thus, three parties are concerned in the railway system of 
India—the Government of India, owning about 32,000 miles, 
and operating 18,000 by direct agency ; the Companies, 
operating 18,000 miles, of which they own 4,000; and the 
Indian States. The integration of these interests into a co- 
ordinated system of control under a new body with powers 
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laid down by statute may be of great social, political and 
commercial advantage to India. Provision 1s made in the 
Constitution Act for this new body, whose composition and 
powers will ensure that it is in a position to perform its 
duties upon business principles and without being subject 
to political interference. 

Indian public opinion demands that the control of the 
railways should be left to the Central Legislature, but it 
is considered that continual intervention by a Legislature 
would not allow the railways to be worked on business lines. 
It is hoped that it may be possible to develop “‘ a common 
policy and co-operative course of action’ in regard to all 
problems relating to transport. One hopes that that 
common policy will embrace the urgent problems of internal 
communications which are at present undeveloped and 
disorganized. The Federal Government should endeavour 
to secure that the provision of intercommunication between 
the units of federation is treated as one problem, and so 
direct its policy as to promote the co-ordination of road, 
rail and river transport. Little has been accomplished in 
exploring the possibilities of such co-ordination of all forms 
of transport in India, which is so desirable in the interests 
of the country generally, and particularly of its primary 
industry, agriculture. 


qi, THE INDIAN SANDHURST AND MILITARY 
EXPENDITURE 


The problem of India’s defence has claimed a great deal 
of attention ever since the question of granting self-govern- 
ment to India came to be discussed. Since India relies on 
the British Army and Navy for her defence, it is argued 
that self-government cannot be a reality until and unless 
an effective substitute for the use of British forces is pro- 
vided. Leaders of Indian public opinion, on the other hand, 
have long insisted on providing opportunities for the military 
training of Indians, so that they may be properly qualified 
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to enter on a military career. The matter, however, re- 
ceived no attention from the Imperial Government until 
the exigencies of the War changed “‘ the angle of vision ”’ 
and British Commissions were for the first time granted to 
Indian officers. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report left the 
question with an observation that, “if our general policy 
demands that the Indian element in the civil services of the 
country should be increased, it involves some change also 
in our military policy.”” In the new Legislative Assembly, 
constituted under the Government of India Act of 1970, 
resolutions were passed urging “that adequate facilities 
should be provided in India for the preliminary training of 
Indians to fit them to enter the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst ; and that as soon as funds were available steps 
should be taken to establish in India a Military College, such 
as Sandhurst, and the desirability of establishing in India 
training and educational institutions for other branches of 
the Army should be steadily kept in view.”’ } 

These resolutions were passed at a time when the House 
had emphatically protested against the main proposals of 
the Esher Committee,” which was appointed soon after the 
War to consider the re-organization of the military resources 
of India in relation with the Imperial General Staff. The 
Committee made a number of important proposals designed 
to promote the efficiency and contentment of the Army in 
India, and to secure that the Government of India would 
have at its disposal a well-trained and loyal Army fit to take 
its share in the defence of the Empire. But the policy of 
Lord Esher’s Committee was to remove once and for all the 
control of the Indian forces from the power of the Assembly. 
The Government of India, however, felt the need of con- 
ciliating public opinion by responding to the modest request 
for increased facilities for admission to Sandhurst and for a 


1 Resolutions 7 and 8 of the March 28, 1921, Indian Legislative 
Assembly Debates. 


*Cmd. Paper 943 of 1920. 
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Military College in India. Special concessions were granted 
to suitable Indian candidates for entry into the commis- 
sioned ranks of the infantry and cavalry divisions of the 
Indian Army; and in 1922 the Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College was established at Dehra Dun for 
the preparatory training of cadets for King’s Commissions. 

But these measures were not popular, chiefly because of 
a feeling of ‘‘ segregation ’’ evoked by the “ most niggardly 
spirit ’’ in which these concessions were granted. Subse- 
quently, Lord Rawlinson, then Commander-in-Chief, intro- 
duced a method of ‘‘ Indianization of the Army,” known as 
the ‘‘ Eight Units Scheme.”’ It was a very cautious experi- 
ment and provided 5 infantry battalions out of 104, 2 cavalry 
regiments out of 21, and I pioneer unit out of 7, to be gradu- 
ally placed in charge of Indian officers only. The process 
would be completed in 1946. 

The scheme evoked widespread protest in the Indian 
press, and the Legislative Assembly passed a resolution 
urging that a Committee should be appointed to investigate 
and report what steps should be taken to establish a Military 
College in India to train Indian officers, and how Indianization 
of the Army might be accelerated. The Government agreed 
to appoint a Committee, which is known as the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee, under the chairmanship of Lieut.- 
General Sir Andrew Skeen, Chief of the General Staff in 
India. 

The Committee unanimously recommended (1) an im- 
mediate doubling of vacancies at Sandhurst, (2) the estab- 
lishment of a Military College on the lines of Sandhurst in 


1 The total strength of the military force in India is at present as 
follows : 


Regular British troops, about 60,000 ; consisting of 5 cavalry regiments ; 
45 infantry battalions, each with an Indian platoon ; 60 batteries Royal 
Artillery ; 8 squadrons (96 machines) of the Royal Air Force; Regular 
Indian troops, about 162,000, consisting of 21 cavalry regiments; 134 
infantry battalions (with 34,000 Indian reservists). Indian territory is 
divided into four Commands, each under a General Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief. 
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India, and (3) the abandonment of the “ Eight Units Scheme.” 
Besides these main recommendations the Committee made 
a number of subsidiary proposals, to which we need not refer 
here. Fifteen months after the publication of the Report, 
the Government announced their decision that they were 
unable to accept the recommendation in regard to the 
“‘ Eight Units Scheme ” and that the proposal of an Indian 
Sandhurst was premature. The Government, however, put 
into effect the proposal for reservation of places for Indian 
cadets at Sandhurst, and arranged to make Indians eligible 
for admission to the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
and the Royal Air Force College at Cranwell. 

Once again, in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Defence Sub-Committee of the First Session of the Round 
Table Conference, a committee was appointed to re-examine 
the question of military education of Indian youth. And 
the Government took immediate steps towards the estab- 
lishment of an Indian Sandhurst. The Indian Military 
Academy was opened in October 1932, at Dehra Dun. The 
intake of candidates will be forty every half-year, and these 
will be selected as follows : 

Twelve by a competitive examination held by the 
Public Service Commission; three nominated by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; fifteen from serving 
soldiers of the Indian Army ; and ten from the Indian States 
forces. Under the present arrangement it is expected that 
by 1935 the first group of trained officers from the college 
will be eligible for the King’s commission. 

As regards the quality of candidates for commissions, 
Sir William Ross-Barker, who was chairman of the Indian 
Public Services Commission, observed that ‘‘ the successful 
candidates constitute very promising material for commis- 
sions in the Indian Army in respect of character, intelligence 
and personality.” In the very first year, out of 105 candi- 
dates who sat for examination, 61 passed both oral and 
written tests. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to liberal Indian 
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politicians that the deliberations at the Round Table 
Conference on the subject of Defence served to hasten the 
foundation of the Military Academy. If this encourage- 
ment of Indian military leadership had been given ten 
years ago, many difficulties that faced conferences and 
committees since would not have appeared so complex ; 
and racial antagonism and distrust in regard to the military 
policy of the British Government in India would not have 
embittered Indo-British relations. The admission by the 
Defence Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference 
that “‘the defence of India must to an increasing extent 
be the concern of the Indian people, and not of the British 
Government alone,”’ is, let us hope, an indication of a new 
orientation of British military policy in India. That policy 
should afford convincing proof of the intention of the 
Imperial Government to lead India to the goal of the same 
autonomy in the matters of Defence as is enjoyed by the 
Dominions. 

We now turn to another matter over which there has 
been a dispute between the Government of India and the 
British War Office, viz. the capitation payments. After 
the Sepoy Mutiny (1857), when the troops of the East 
India Company were brought under the unified control of 
the Crown, a capitation rate of £10 per year was fixed for 
every British soldier ; but in 1920 the rate stood at £28 ros. 
Since 1924 India had paid about £1,400,000 per year on this 
capitation account ; that is the amount of India’s contribu- 
tion towards the recruiting and training expenses in England 
of the British troops and airmen who serve a part of their 
time in India. 

A tribunal was set up in 1932 to examine this matter 
which had, as Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out, ‘‘ embittered 
the relations of the British and Indian Governments.”’ It 
was composed of Sir Robert Garran (lately Solicitor-General 
in the Commonwealth of Australia) as chairman, Sir Shadi 
Lal of the Punjab High Court, and Sir Mahomed Sulaiman 
of the Allahabad High Court, representing the Government 
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of India ; and Lord Dunedin and Lord Tomlin, representing 
the British Government. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the majority 
of the Tribunal, the Government announced that it was 
now agreed that a fixed sum of {1,500,000 be granted to 
India from the British exchequer. It was also agreed that 
the Air Ministry’s payment to India should be increased by 
£200,000 ; but that the War Office payment should be re- 
duced by £93,000. As a result of all these adjustments 
of military expenditure between the Imperial Government 
and the Government of India, there will be a saving 
of about two crores (£1,500,000) in the Indian Army 
Budget. 

Since we are enumerating the various activities of the 
Government of India in this period immediately antece- 
dent to the introduction of the new Constitution, we should 
mention that a Bill was recently passed in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly creating a Royal Indian Marine 
Volunteer Reserve open to Europeans and Indians. 

The Cardwell system? of reliefs for India came to be 
examined but no decision could be arrived at till the experi- 
mental period was over. The problems of the reorganiza- 
tion of Army units in India and of the mechanization of 
a number of units for service abroad are now engaging the 
attention of the military authorities of Great Britain and 
India. 


1 Under the Cardwell system, British regiments are split into two 
battalions, of which one is ordinarily abroad and one at home. The home 
battalion trains recruits and furnishes drafts to the overseas battalion. 
On the expiry of their service with the Colours, 7.e. usually after seven 
years, men return from the overseas battalion and pass into the Reserve at 
home. In time of emergency transfers to the Reserve are stopped: the 
drafts that would ordinarily proceed to the linked battalion overseas remain 
with the home battalion, which is made up to war strength from the 
Reserve, and becomes available to join the Expeditionary Force, etc. It 
follows that the two linked battalions must be maintained on much the 
same scale, though, in fact, minor variations exist. 
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@, NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE INDIAN STATES 


Since Federation is made dependent upon the entry of 
the Rulers of States, representing not less than half the 
aggregate population of the Indian States, it became 
necessary for the Government to take certain steps to create 
a favourable atmosphere and, to quote the Dewan of Mysore, 
“to remove all financial inequities and inequalities.” 

But these negotiations have been interpreted by the 
opponents to the White Paper as the means of “ coercing 
the Princes” to join the Federation. The representatives 
of the States categorically denied that the Government 
had exercised any pressure upon the Princes to secure their 
support to the White Paper proposals. The Right Hon. 
Winston Churchill gave an ingenious explanation of what 
was meant by the term “ pressure” in his evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee. He said: 


“ Pressure is not necessarily illegitimate pressure. If I use 
an argument which has any effect upon you, that is legitimate 
pressure ; and there is no doubt that when the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government over here, the 
Viceroy and all the high officials of the State are known to be 
anxious that the Princes should come in, the very loyalty 
of the Princes, their desire to fulfil what may be the general 
inclinations of the Imperial Government, constitute a form 
of pressure, not improper pressure, although, as I think, on 
this occasion unwisely applied... .” 


The truth is, the Government of India set their mind to 
some of the problems relating to the States, whose solution 
was long overdue. One of these problems was the claims 
of the States to a share of customs duties. The States urge 
that the Government of India are not entitled to levy any 
customs duties upon goods not consumed in British territory 
but in the Indian States. They contend that the principle 
of exemption of goods destined for the Indian States from 
customs duties should be recognized, or the yield from the 
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customs duties should be shared with the Indian States 
on some equitable basis.? 

A problem of this nature gave rise to a controversy 
with the State of Nawanagar and other Kathiawar States. 
In 1927 the Government of India offered to collect the 
customs on goods which entered at the Kathiawar ports and 
to make annual fixed payments to each maritime State on 
the basis of existing custom receipts. The offer was not ac- 
cepted, and the late Maharaja Jam Sahib (Ranji) protested 
against the reimposition of the customs line. The matter 
was then referred to a court of arbitration, of which Lord 
Dunedin was the sole member. The Government accepted 
the arbitrator’s finding, and it is now (1934) agreed that 
the State of Nawanagar will retain customs duty on goods 
passing from the State outside the limits of Kathiawar 
up to a maximum of Rs. 5 lakhs (£37,500) per annum and 
that any balance over this amount will go to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Then, the Agreement between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Deccan, was concluded in regard to the position of the 
Berars 2 under the Federal Constitution. The controversy 
on the retrocession of this territory is of long standing. 
The Berars and certain districts were mortgaged to the 
East India Company in lien of the debt incurred by the 
State of Hyderabad in the early part of the nineteenth 
century ; but in 1860, in consideration of the services 
rendered by the State during the Mutiny, the British Govern- 
ment remitted a substantial portion of the debt and retro- 
ceded certain districts. The Berars, however, continued 
to be administered by the British Resident. Under the 
Agreement of 1902, during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, 
the administration was transferred to the Central Provinces. 


1 The claims of the Indian States were submitted to the Indian Fiscal 
Commission. See ‘‘ Minutes of Evidence,” Vol. III, p. 1037. 
* The Province lies to the north of the State of Hyderabad (Deccan). 
It is larger than Denmark or Switzerland. 
17 
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The Government of India were prepared to pay an annual 
rental of Rs. 25 lakhs (£187,500) in respect of the leasing 
of these territories. 

But the Government of the Nizam were never reconciled 
to these arrangements and asked for the restitution of the 
Berars. After the War the Nizam hoped that in recognition 
of his loyalty the Government might reconsider their 
decision in regard to his claim to these territories. It was, 
however, made plain to the Nizam that “‘ the Government of 
India entertain no doubt in regard to the validity of their 
title to occupy Berar, and they regard themselves as being 
under an obligation to the inhabitants of the Province 
to retain it under their own administration.’ + 

The Nizam’s Government gave full support to the Federal 
scheme and therefore it became necessary to come to a new 
agreement in respect of the Berars. Two main factors 
in this controversy were (1) the recognition of the sove- 
reignty of His Exalted Highness and (2) the status quo of 
about eighty years of British administration of the territory. 
The settlement arrived at was announced by Lord Willingdon 
in a speech during his visit to the State of Hyderabad in 
the following terms. His Excellency the Viceroy said : 


““. . . While His Majesty’s Government on their part 
reaffirm his (the Nizam’s) sovereignty over the Berars, His 
Exalted Highness on his part would, on the bringing into 
force of the contemplated Constitution Act, or such parts 
of that Act as become applicable to the Provinces of British 
India, be prepared to accede to federation in respect of his 
territories known as the Berars. .. .” 


It was also agreed that specific provisions would be made 
“to give some real as well as ceremonial effect to the 
sovereignty of the Nizam.”’ 

Another definite step towards gaining the confidence 
of the States was taken by passing the Indian States (Pro- 
tection) Bill. The object of the Bill and the spirit which 


1 Lord Reading’s letter to the Nizam, 1924. 
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induced the Government to introduce this measure were 
explained by the Home Member, Sir Harry Haig, in a speech 
before the Legislative Assembly. He said: 


‘‘In the future, as I see it, British India and the States 
will each have a contribution to make to the common good. 
We are endeavouring to evolve a new India. It will not be 
a mere copy of other countries, which have different traditions 
and culture. It will be, we hope, distinctly Indian. That 
hope will not be realized if we discard old traditions and 
institutions and turn for our model solely to the West... . 
In thinking of the States, I would ask the House not to fail 
to recognize the distinctive traditional qualities of the system 
of personal administration where that system is carried on 
in accordance with its own true principles. This Bill says 
that the administration of the States is to be protected, and 
they are entitled to be protected against subversive attacks 
from beyond their own border. This is not only an obliga- 
tion which we owe them, but an obligation we owe to the peace 
of India as a whole—the peace of British India as well as 
of the Indian States—and as such I commend it with con- 
fidence to the acceptance of the House.”’ 


q@, GOVERNMENT AND THE CONGRESS 


We have now to consider how the Government have 
been dealing with the Civil Disobedience Movement initiated 
by the Indian National Congress. The Irwin-Gandhi pact 
created a lull in the Indian political sphere, although a strong 
section of the Congress disapproved the pact and revolted 
against the policy of temporary suspension of the movement. 
Gandhi was, however, able to persuade the Congress that the 
opportunity of laying before the Round Table Conference 
in London the demands of the Congress should not be passed 
by. He argued that the pact opened ‘“‘a way to peace ”’ 
and that he would explore every avenue which might lead to 
settlement of the vital issues the Conference proposed to 
discuss. We have already noted that the Karachi Session of 
the Congress nominated him as the sole representative of 
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that body to deliver its mandate before the second Round 
Table Conference. 

Meanwhile the Government planned out their programme 
to suppress any attempt to revive the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. The situation in Bengal, the United Provinces, 
and the North-West Frontier Province led to the promulga- 
tion of a number of Ordinances. It became clear to the 
Government that upon Gandhi’s return to India without 
coming to any settlement in regard to the demands of the 
Congress, there would be a deliberate attempt to revive 
Civil Disobedience. Some of the leaders of the extremist 
section of the Congress were therefore arrested and their 
followers were made to realize that the Government would 
no longer tolerate any form of “ direct action.” 

Gandhi returned to India on December 28, 1931, and on 
the following day telegraphed to the Viceroy for an inter- 
view. He expressed surprise at the repressive measures 
adopted by the Government during the period of the Irwin- 
Gandhi pact and enquired whether this attitude of the 
authorities was an indication of the end of the “truce.” 
But Gandhi was informed that the Viceroy was not prepared 
to discuss with him the measures which the Government had 
taken in controlling such activities as were necessary to meet 
the campaign of hostility and disorder. The Viceroy’s 
refusal to see Gandhi inspired the following resolution by 
the Congress Working Committee which met in Bombay: 


“The Committee is prepared to render co-operation 
to the Government provided the Viceroy reconsiders his 
Thursday’s telegram to Mahatma Gandhi, adequate relief 
is granted in respect of Ordinances and its recent acts, free 
scope is left to Congress in any future negotiations and 
consultations to prosecute the Congress claim for complete 
independence and the administration of the country is 
carried on with popular representatives pending the attain- 
ment of such independence.” 


Gandhi, in a spirited reply to the Viceroy, regretted the 
Viceroy’s decision in regard to the interview he asked for, and 
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after dealing with certain specific charges brought forward 
by the Government against the Congress, stated that “ civil 
disobedience was the inalienable right of a people, especially 
when they have no effective voice in their Government.” 

In a further telegram the Viceroy made the position of 
the Government clear. He said: 


‘“‘ Civil Disobedience is wholly unconstitutional ; there 
can be no compromise with it, and the Government cannot 
enter into any negotiations for its withdrawal... . If 
Congress desires to resume its position as a constitutional 
party and to put an end to a movement which has brought 
grave injury and suffering to the country, the way is open 
to it, as it always has been. It is within the power of 
Congress to restore peace by withdrawing on its own initiative 
the Civil Disobedience Movement... .”’ 


Since the Congress and Gandhi had declared their 
intention to carry on the struggle, Gandhi was arrested and 
interned as a State prisoner under Regulation X XV of 1827 ; 
and Ordinances covering almost every form of political 
hostility were rigorously executed throughout the country. 
“In the first three months of the operation of the Ordinances 
the jails in almost every Province were full to overflowing, 
and special accommodation had to be found for the thousands 
of prisoners who were incarcerated under the new policy.” } 
These Ordinances were promulgated for the period of six 
months ; but, as the Congress had not abandoned its policy 
of civil disobedience, the Government issued a new con- 
solidated Ordinance including in it some of the principal 
features of the various Ordinances whose application had 
proved to be so successful. A considerable number of pro- 
visions in the Ordinance have since been included in statutes, 
so that the Governments, Central and Provincial, under the 
future Constitution, may have the necessary weapons to 
combat civil disobedience. ‘It is no satisfaction to my 
Government,” said the Viceroy in opening the new session 
of the Legislative Assembly, ‘‘ to be forced to propose these 


1“ Indian Year Book,” Bombay. Times of India Press: 1933. 
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measures for strengthening the law, but we are faced with 
ideas and methods to which we must offer the most resolute 
opposition.” 

The removal of Gandhi to Yeravda Jail, Poona, and 
“the harsh and repressive measures ”’ adopted against all 
Congress organizations precipitated a crisis in the Congress. 
Its failure to carry on the struggle against the Ordinances 
created a sharp division within its ranks in regard to the 
advisability of adhering to what a prominent Moslem member 
of Congress described as the “‘ veductio ad absurdum of the 
principle of non-co-operation and civil disobedience.” A 
section of the Congress held the view that its policy should 
now be directed towards securing a stronghold within the 
future Legislatures of the country and that no purpose would 
be served by ignoring political realism. The extremists, 
however, thought that the impact of the repression could 
not undermine the Nationalist forces and that “‘ Ordinance 
Rule ’’ was bound to fail in the sense that it could never 
conquer the spirit of passive resistance although it might 
temporarily suppress its more open manifestations. 

In the midst of all these divergent views and differences 
within the Congress, the Communal Award of the Govern- 
ment was announced. I have already referred to Gandhi's 
dramatic fast and to the modification of the Award that 
resulted from his action. Contrary to expectation, Gandhi 
was not released; but the Government relaxed certain 
prison regulations to enable him to conduct his campaign 
for the awakening of the social conscience of the orthodox 
Hindu communities. He appeared to have left politics 
outside his mission although the Liberal leaders failed to 
persuade him to declare the abandonment of civil dis- 
obedience. 

But trouble began over the pact. The Hindu orthodox 
party realized that the degree of political concessions granted 
to the depressed classes might be prejudicial to the interests 
of Hindu religion, and the Hindu Mahasabha resented the 
pact as well as the Communal Award of the Government 
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as being wholly unsatisfactory. What concerned Gandhi 
was the manner in which the Caste Hindus attempted to 
frustrate his campaign against untouchability. In the 
solitude of his prison cell, he realized that the prevalence 
of untouchability in the Hindu social structure was a 
formidable barrier to the attainment of political freedom. 
He therefore announced that he would now undergo an 
ordeal of three weeks’ “‘ unconditional and irrevocable 
fast ’’ in connection with the untouchability campaign. 
He declared that the fast was to be a “ process of self- 
purification ’’ which he would go through “in obedience 
to a peremptory call from within.”” In an interview he 
said : 

“IT am not interested in politics at present. My mind 
is solely concentrated on the untouchability problem. IJ am 
not satisfied with the progress that has been made, though 
I am not altogether dissatisfied. More deeds instead of 
words are required by my disciples.” 


In view of the nature and objects of the fast and “ the 
attitude of mind which it discloses,’ the Government of 
India decided to release Gandhi and imposed no restrictions 
upon his movements. This “act of grace”’ on the part 
of the Government was quickly responded to by his tender- 
ing advice to the Congress, through its acting President, 
for the suspension for six weeks of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. He expressed hope that during this period of 
suspension, ‘‘ peace will be arranged between the Govern- 
ment and Congress.” 

But in a statement issued by the Government it was 
made clear that 


‘“‘a mere temporary suspension of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, intended to lead up to negotiations with the 
Congress leaders, in no way fulfils the conditions which would 
satisfy the Government of India that in fact the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement has been definitely abandoned. There 
is no intention of negotiating with the Congress for the 
withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience Movement. .. .” 
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Gandhi was disappointed once more at his failure to 
negotiate with the Government and went through a three 
weeks’ fast. For months after his recovery from the 
effects of the fast he devoted himself to the cause of the 
Depressed classes, but it was not possible to leave the Con- 
gress in an unsettled state in regard to its policy of civil 
disobedience. Although the movement had already lost 
its hold on the majority of the ‘ civil resisters,’ Gandhi's 
views about its importance in Indian political life had 
undergone no change. He was not prepared to regard the 
suspension of the movement as a confession of failure, and 
maintained that the Congress workers had not adhered 
to the principle of Satyagraha.1 He declared that “ the 
secrecy that has attended the movement is fatal to its suc- 
cess. If, therefore, the movement is to be continued, I 
would urge those who are guiding the movement in different 
parts of the country to discard all secrecy.” 

A Conference of some of the representative leaders of 
the Congress was convened in Poona to decide whether the 
Civil Disobedience Movement should be totally abandoned, 
or suspended for a time, or resumed. Here Gandhi was 
severely criticized for his guidance in this matter, and opinion 
in the Conference was in favour of the withdrawal of the 
movement. But the Conference was adjourned without 
arriving at a definite decision. The matter was left to the 
Working Committee of the Congress. 

To Gandhi the principle of civil disobedience is as strong 
and vital as his religious convictions. Although the majority 
of the Working Committee of the Congress favoured with- 
drawal of the civil disobedience programme, he warned his 
followers that any such step would mean the denial of their 
faith in the movement. It was pointed out to him that, so 
long as the Government maintained its repressive policy, 
mass civil disobedience would only aggravate the situation, 
causing untold misery and suffering to the people who were 
in any way connected with the Congress. He therefore 


1 Passive resistance. 
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made a dramatic decision to disband his ashram and to 
organize a march with a band of his followers in order to 
demonstrate the power of individual civil disobedience. He 
declared it to be “‘a fresh sacred mission in life’’ to which 
only those would be invited who were prepared to go through 
the ordeal of suffering. In a letter to the Government he 
unfolded his programme of individual civil disobedience and 
offered the immovable property belonging to the ashram, 
worth about £27,000, and movable property (including cash), 
estimated at about £23,000, to the Government. In appeal- 
ing to his countrymen he wrote that “ without civil dis- 
obedience there is no safety and no freedom. Civil dis- 
obedience can become impregnable only in the manner 
pointed out by me’”’; and to Englishmen his appeal was to 
the effect that if they wanted peace and goodwill in India, 
the Government should discard the policy of ruling India by 
Ordinance. 

But the Government did not allow him to carry out his 
plan this time. They pointed out that there was no real 
distinction between mass and individual civil disobedience, 
and that the campaign planned by Gandhi would lead to 
mass disobedience. He was therefore arrested on the eve 
of the proposed march under the Bombay Special (Emer- 
gency) Powers Act of 1932. While the abandonment of his 
ashram and his arrest excited world sympathy, they did 
not assist in solving the dilemma in which the Con- 
gress found itself. It was then in a “ paralytic state of 
bewilderment.’’ The decision of the acting President to 
dissolve the Congress organizations and start individual 
civil disobedience was regarded by the majority of its 
members as a futile policy. In any case, the Government 
realized that the vital spark of the movement had been 
extinguished and it would not be long before the Congress 
finally abandoned its barren policy of civil disobedience and 
non-co-operation. 

On his return to the prison, Gandhi found that the 


1 Seminary at Sabarmati, near Ahmedabad. 
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Government had not given him the same facilities for 
carrying on his campaign against untouchability as he 
enjoyed during his last imprisonment. But, after a short- 
lived fast, he was given facilities for direct propaganda 
for the uplift of the Depressed classes, and after two months 
he was released, though he was served with an order requiring 
him to abstain from lawless activities. 

At long last, in April 1934, Gandhi advised the Congress 
to abandon the Civil Disobedience Movement and approved 
of the council-entry programme. An explanation of this 
.change in his attitude towards civil disobedience was 
furnished by his own lengthy statement, from which I take 
the following extracts. Claiming himself to be 


“a Satyagraha expert in the making,” he said: “ After 
much searching of heart I have arrived at the conclusion 
that in present circumstances only one, and that myself 
and no other, should for the time being bear the respon- 
sibility of Civil Disobedience if it is to succeed as a means 
of achieving Purna Swaraj1 ... They (all Congressmen) 
should leave it to me alone. It should be resumed by others 
in my lifetime only under my direction, unless one arises 
claiming to know the science better than I do.” He then 
proceeded to advise that civil resisters now freed from the 
responsibility of civil disobedience “ should identify them- 
selves with self-denial and voluntary poverty, and engage in 
nation-building and society-cleansing activities.”’ 


The left wing of the Congress resented the statement. 
A member of the Congress Committee remarked that Gandhi 
was imitating Louis XIV by saying, “I am the Congress.”’ 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu ? thought that Gandhi’s statement was 
another public act of self-humiliation and contained un- 
gracious and undeserved indictment of those who under- 
went intense hardships in trying to follow his lead. 

In view of the decision of the Congress to abandon mass 
civil disobedience, the Government of India once again 


1 Complete independence. 
2 A famous Indian Poetess. 
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withdrew the notifications outlawing the Congress organiza- 
tions except in the North-West Frontier Province, where the 
Red Shirt movement was closely associated with that of the 
Congress. The collapse of civil disobedience as a means of 
political expression left a vacuum in Congress politics and, 
therefore, the Government’s announcement in regard to 
Assembly elections gave the leaders of the Congress a fresh 
opportunity for a return to the constitutional fold. By 
abandoning their policy of civil disobedience and by accepting 
a council-entry programme, the Congress fulfilled the pro- 


phecy of Lord Willingdon, who once observed that ‘ in. 
spite of themselves, they (Congress leaders) will find they 
are caught up in living forces of constructive politics. .. .”’ 


On April 18, 1934, the Congress Committee adopted a 
council-entry programme and a Parliamentary Board was 
set up to organize elections to the Legislative Assembly. 
Although there is wide divergence of opinion in regard to 
the Communal Award, all the groups formed within the 
Congress accept the appeal issued by the Working Committee 
to the electorate on the White Paper proposals. It says: 


‘“‘The White Paper in no way expresses the will of the 
people of India, has been more or less condemned by almost 
all the Indian political parties, and falls far short of the goal 
of the Congress, if it does not retard the progress towards it. 
The only satisfactory alternative to the White Paper is a 
constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage or as near it as possible with 
power, if necessary, to the important minorities to have 
their representatives elected exclusively by the electors 
belonging to such minorities.” 


While the Congress has maintained a united front on 
the question of rejecting the White Paper proposals, its 
return to practical politics and the election campaign have 
given rise to sharp division of opinion in regard to the 
Communal Award. An influential section of the Congress 
urge that this unjust and unjustifiable Award should be 
repudiated. The position of the Congress in this regard 
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is explained by a resolution which states that “the Con- 
gress claims to represent equally all the communities com- 
posing the Indian nation. In view of the division of 
opinion, the Congress can neither accept nor reject the 
Communal Award so long as the division of opinion lasts.”’ 
It is pointed out that in the event of their success in 
rejecting the White Paper, the Communal Award must 
lapse automatically. 

Perhaps the significant development within the Congress 
is the rise of the Swaraj Party, organized by the Left wing 
of the Congress. Its adherents are no longer under the 
spell of the Mahatma. To them the collapse of civil dis- 
obedience is a convincing proof of the failure of ‘‘ experi- 
menting with Truth” in the field of political realism. 
They had so far tolerated Gandhi’s policy, not with the 
fervour of a deep conviction in the gospel of Satyagraha 
but as a means of exploiting his popularity with the masses. 
They knew that, as Gandhi’s influence in the Congress 
diminished, newer political forces would come into play. 
Their aim has always been to bring within the orbit of the 
Congress the Labour and Peasants’ Movements ; and, during 
the last few years, the Left wing of the Congress had taken 
full advantage of the depressing economic situation of the 
Labour and Peasantry. Its leaders approached them not 
with abstract political ideas but made them realize that 
their difficulties would never be solved unless they organized 
themselves against all forms of exploitation. Behind the 
scene of Congress diplomacy, they have succeeded in 
establishing many centres of activity in rural areas and have 
undoubtedly gained the moral support of the villagers. In- 
deed, the Left wing of the Congress has proved the truth 
of the statement of the Statutory Commission that ‘‘ the 
politically minded in India are only a tiny minority, but 
they may be able to sway masses of men in the countryside.” 

There is another phase of the development of the Con- 
gress which should be mentioned here. From the experience 
of the last decade there has emerged a somewhat clearer 
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comprehension of its political objective. Swaraj is no 
longer a mystic expression of India’s political goal; nor 
is it subject to various interpretations. I am not saying 
that there are no conflicts within the Congress. They do 
exist, but these conflicts are not in relation to the ideologies 
of the Congress movement. A critical analysis of the various 
groups within the Congress would show that their differ- 
ences are chiefly on the methods of attaining the objective. 
It would therefore be a mistake to ignore the Congress, 
which is admitted by Lord Willingdon to be ‘‘ an extensive 
organization, which commands, even outside its own ranks, 
a certain degree of sympathy among many of the educated 
classes.’’ The assertion that the constitutional proposals 
are so devised that the Indian Nationalists would fail to 
make their influence felt, or to become dominant in the 
Legislatures, suggests that there has been inadequate recog- 
nition of the forces latent beneath the present “‘ wreckage ”’ 
of the Congress. Those who are familiar with the history 
of the Indian National Congress regret the mistaken 
attitude of the authorities towards this organization from 
its very inception. Sir Valentine Chirol rightly observed : 


‘Englishmen, official and unofficial, instead of lending 
them (7.e. the leaders of the Congress) a helping and guiding 
hand, which might have kept the Congress on permanently 
constitutional lines, viewed that movement with suspicion 
and resentment and drove it almost inevitably into more 
and more vehement opposition which has grown to-day into 
open and bitter antagonism.” } 


Continued hostility towards the Congress would only add 
fuel to the smouldering flames of agitation suppressed by 
organized forces at the disposal of the Government ; but 
one hopes that without delay it will be made possible for 
the Government to withdraw the Ordinances, the rigours 
of which have undoubtedly caused much bitterness through- 
out the country. The continuation of these measures would 


1 Lectures on the Harris Foundations 1924. 
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mean nourishment of a feeling of hostility which is in- 
fectious, especially in a country where the masses are 
peculiarly susceptible to appeals of the ‘‘ martyrs.”’ The 
visible antagonism may have been suppressed by the 
Ordinance rule, but it is well to remember that the chasm 
between the Government and the people can never be 
bridged by the assertion of power. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE PARTNERSHIP IN A COMMON 
ENTERPRISE 


The Implications of Partnership: Common Enterprise: Tasks 
before the Partners—(a) Great Britain, the first Partner ; (b) 
The Indian States, the second Partner ; (c) British India, the 
third Partner 


q@, THE IMPLICATIONS OF PARTNERSHIP 


HE title of this chapter is borrowed from a sentence 

that occurs in the White Paper in which the Imperial 
Government elaborated their proposals for the new Constitu- 
tion for India. It is a happy phrase and implies a recogni- 
tion of the need of approaching the constitutional problems 
in a spirit of partnership. The sentiment was also expressed 
in the Despatch of the Government of India on the Report 
of the Indian Statutory Commission, where it is stated that 
“in the future relationship between Great Britain and 
India the time has come for the relation of partnership to 
supersede that of subordination.’ In course of the con- 
troversy that raged over the constitutional proposals, 
Lord Halifax explained the idea more precisely in an address 
he gave before a meeting at Leeds. He said: 

“We had got to get away from the notion of governors 
and governed and on to the idea of equal partnership. Once 
we could convince Indians that we were going to get on to 
that basis, we would find that half our difficulties would 
disappear.”’ 
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But Indians ask, “Is the Government of India Act 
of 1935 really based on the spirit of partnership? ’’ They 
concur with the view expressed by Major Attlee, a Labour 
member of the Joint Select Committee, who observed that 
“throughout the Report and the proposals of the majority 
of the Committee there was evidence of distrust of the 
nationalist forces. They were clearly regarded as a poten- 
tial opposition, not as a co-operating body.’ Indians 
condemn most of the safeguards as being measures for the 
protection of British interests, and affirm that partnership 
as implied in the Act is just another form of Imperialism. 
It is held that such concessions as are made in the Act have 
been granted to India under the tempo of events within and 
outside India and that the Imperial Government realize 
that by withholding them they would lose something better. 

The reasons for this deep-seated suspicion among them 
are not far to seek. In answer to the question, Why was 
there so little enthusiasm among Indians about the Reforms ? 
a distinguished Indian gave the following reply to a British 
visitor. He said: ‘“‘ Because a certain fatality seems to 
clog the steps of the Government, so that whenever it does 
anything useful for the people, it knows not how to do it 
with a good grace.” 

The remark is particularly interesting now when a plea 
for this good grace comes from those who are eager to bridge 
the gulf between India and Great Britain. Sir Francis 
Younghusband writes in The Ttmes:1 ‘“‘ What matters 
now—and matters much—is the temper in which the re- 
mainder of our seven years’ deliberation is to be conducted. 
The Joint Committee appeals to our ‘ characteristic British 
temper.’ To it let us add the spice of grace. . . . On great 
occasions let our spokesmen in Parliament and the Press 
and at public meetings show also the winning element of 
grace. For Indians are sensitive, and while they may admire 
good sense they will respond to grace.” 

It has to be admitted that, apart from the occasional 


1 The Times, November 28, 1934. 
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administrative blunders that cause unrest in India, there 
has grown up a generation of Indians sensitive to any hostile 
attitude on the part of men in power towards India’s political 
aspirations. Upon the introduction of certain measures of 
reforms during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, the Anglo- 
Indian Press declared that ‘‘ the only people who have any 
right to India are the British ; the so-called Indians have no 
right whatever.’’! For many years since the introduction of 
Local Self-Government in 1882, the Bodies created under the 
Act had no independent life. Most of the officials had not 
entered upon the task of laying the true foundation of a 
responsible government in the spirit Lord Ripon conceived 
theidea. Thecharge that “ official scepticism and unwilling- 
ness to work on equal terms with Indians had ruined a 
valuable educational experiment ”’ 2 cannot be easily refuted. 
To Lord Curzon the term “ self-government ”’ was wholly 
inapplicable to India. The favourable psychological re- 
actions on Indian opinion consequent upon the passing of 
the Government of India Act (1919), were, to a great extent, 
nullified by utterances of responsible British statesmen as 
soon as Great Britain began to recover from the War fatigue. 
In the House of Commons, on August 22, 1922, the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) declared : 


“That Britain under no circumstances will relinquish 
her responsibility in India is a cardinal principle, not 
merely for the present Government, but of any Government 
which will command the confidence of the people in this 
country. I can see no period when India can dispense with 
the guidance and the assistance of this small nucleus of the 
British Civil Service. They are the steel frame of the 
whole structure.” 


Lord Irwin’s declaration in regard to Dominion Status 
for India was described in the Tory Press as “ the most 


1 Quoted by Sir Valentine Chirol in his book, “‘ Fifty Years in a Changing 
World.”’ 
&« Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India,” by Thompson and 
Garratt. Macmillan: 1934. 
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nebulous and mischievous verbiage’? and Lord Russell, 
then Under-Secretary of State for India, stated that there 
was no question of India attaining the status equal to that 
of the Dominions. From Lord Birkenhead came the clear 
statement that he could not imagine India achieving 
Dominion Status at any time. Indians are thus persuaded 
to believe that whatever may be the extent and character 
of political concessions granted to them, the policy of the 
Imperial Government is based upon the axiom that British 
supremacy in India must remain unshaken. 

Then there is a section of British public both in Great 
Britain and India which cherishes a supreme contempt for 
the Indian educated classes. Their liberal education is con- 
demned as being ‘‘ supremely calculated to turn loyal citizens 
into political agitators. It was like placing a powder 
barrel in front of a blazing fire. The inflammable Hindu 
was astonished as he read the new doctrines of Western 
democracy.” 1 An Anglo-Indian author warns his country- 
men of ‘“ the soft-soap trick ’’ of the educated Indian who is 
more subtle than they are but is “a delightful person until 
you begin to take him too seriously.”’* Similar warning 
came from Professor Jowett, Master of Balliol, who wrote : 
“Educated Indians should be treated with the greatest 
courtesy and even compliment, but of course if they go 
beyond their tether they have to be stopped.”’ The British 
communities in India are, as a rule, keen to scent out dis- 
loyalty in any independent expression of opinion and are 
hidebound in prejudices which tend to stabilize the barriers 
between the two races. One also hears that the best of the 
two races cannot really understand each other. 

It is sometimes asserted that Indian problems are deeply 
rooted in the psychological differences of the two races, 
one homogeneous and the other heterogeneous in character. 
If it be so, then their solution can never be found merely in 
measures of constitutional reforms granted as concessions 


1 See “‘ Indian Babel,” by H. K. Trevaskis, I.C.S. (1935). 
#““ India: The Eleventh Hour,’ by Hamish Blair, 1935. 
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under the exigencies of circumstances. On the contrary, 
political expedients safeguarded with innumerable complex 
devices may tend to widen rather than bridge the gulf be- 
tween India and Britain. 

The truth, which must be frankly recognized, is that there 
exists antagonism between India and Britain and that a 
deeper realization of the true purpose of our mutual relation- 
ship is not evident in our dealings with each other. I have 
therefore no hesitation in affirming that the problem is 
essentially spiritual and the ultimate bond between us 
should be spiritual. True, India has been the recipient 
of a number of political and economic concessions; but 
these by themselves are of no permanent importance till 
they spring from a basic understanding between India and 
Britain and are invested with spiritual values. It is the 
absence of these values that renders concessions unreliable, 
gifts devoid of generosity and grace, and tends to encourage 
the spirit of bargaining. What we give or receive from a 
bargain counter where affairs are measured only in terms 
of political values cannot eliminate the causes of errors of 
judgment in our mutual relationship. I do not under- 
estimate the value of constitutional reforms—they may 
certainly remove many of the present barriers between us 
and make a way to avoid bitter conflicts. However, it 
is a truism, but it must needs be repeated, that constitu- 
tional architects may construct with meticulous care an 
imposing edifice of State, but if it is not consecrated with 
ethical concepts, it becomes a menace to real peace and 
understanding among the people. It is with this con- 
viction that the future administrators and politicians in 
India must approach their problems. Their tasks involve a 
change in the concepts of State and Society, so that the 
polity of the State and the structure of the Society may not 
be devoid of spiritual truth. To-day, both lack this essential 
quality. Tagore laments that 


“it is not the best ideals of a people that govern a foreign 
country. The unnaturalness of the situation stands in the 
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way, and everything tends to encourage the baser passions 
of man,—the contemptuous pride of power, the greed of 
acquisition—comes uppermost. ...It is sure to cause 
moral degeneracy in men to exercise habitually authority 
upon an alien people and therefore not to encounter the 
checks that arise from the relationship of natural sympathy.” 2 


These remarks are equally applicable to Indian social life. 
We, too, have created unwholesome situations among us, 
and it is the absence of natural sympathy among the various 
races and social groups that is dragging us down to the abyss 
of destruction. 

The essential step towards the solution of our mutual 
difficulties must therefore be the recognition of the spiritual 
values in our relationship. Is this ideal of a great spiritual 
fulfilment in those relations a mere fantasy of dreamers ? 
Are we to pass it by as being outside the range of a practical 
policy ? Was it not Lord Cromer, an experienced British 
administrator, who wrote that “the essential points of a 
sound Imperial policy admit of being embodied in this one 
statement, that . . . our relations with the various races 
who are subjects of the King of England should be founded 
on the granite rock of the Christian code”? In the midst 
of a world engulfed in a catastrophe of nationalism and 
racial antagonism, there can be no short cuts to the realiza- 
tion of this ideal. But it is enough if a section of responsible 
men and women of the two great countries persuade them- 
selves to follow the way of faith. The mission calls for new 
leadership, and it cannot be trusted to those who ignore the 
fundamental basis for working towards the harmony of a 
synthesis. All the partners in the making of Federal India 
must therefore come forward fortified in the faith that the 
sympathetic unity of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
cannot be achieved so long as the tendency to adhere to the 
worn-out policy of Imperialism remains hidden under the 
changing mask of liberal spirit; they must approach the 
problem with a firm determination to harmonize all con- 


1 Andrews, C. F.: Tagore’s ‘‘ Letterstoa Friend.”’ Allen & Unwin: 1931. 
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flicting interests ; and on them will rest the responsibility of 
proving that effective partnership, based on moral ideals 
and spiritual values, can be a real and supreme arbiter in 
politics. Such are, in my judgment, the implications of 
partnership. 


@, COMMON ENTERPRISE 


Now, there are three main partners concerned in the 
making of Federal India,—namely (1) Great Britain, (2) 
the Indian States, and (3) British India. Since Federation 
has to be created by the mutual devotion of each partner to 
the ideal of harmony, it is important to indicate here what 
is the common enterprise which the partners are called upon 
to pursue. The constitutional terminology of that enter- 
prise is to set up an All-India Federation. But it is more 
than that—it has two broad aspects which may claim 
our attention. 

In the first place, Federal India should aim at establishing 
new relations between East and West. It is necessary to 
remember that Great Britain’s achievements in India, 
great as they have been, should not be evaluated merely in 
terms of material progress and of stable administration, 
but by the degree of success she attains in harmonising the 
antithesis of the Eastern and Western ideals. If and when 
she succeeds in reconciling their antagonism, her mission of 
reconcilement in the meeting of the East and the West will 
be fulfilled. She cannot absolve herself from the responsi- 
bility by taking shelter under Jingoism, which declares that 
the ‘‘twain shall never meet.’’ Rather she should direct 
her policy with the conviction that, “ Orient und okzident 
sind nicht mehr zu trennen ” 1 (East and West can no longer 
be separated). In India there should be no trace of racial 
inequality, and any indication of racial antagonism between 
the East and West must not be tolerated within the British 
Commonwealth. 


1 Goethe. 
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It is equally important that Indian leaders should have 
a clear comprehension of the significance of partnership 
with Great Britain and nothing should be done to emphasize 
the racial aspect. They must realize that “‘ India would have 
been shorn of fullness if it had missed contact with the 
West. The lamp of England is still burning; we must 
kindle our old extinguished lamp at that flame and start 
again on the road of Time.’’! In moments of political 
passion they revolt against the impact of the West and 
seem to think that all would be well if the British Govern- 
ment withdraw from India, if every vestige of its influence 
is erased from Indian national life, and if they are allowed 
to live in the peace of “splendid isolation.”” To Gandhi 
the civilization of the West is “satanic and perverse.”’ He 
writes : ‘‘ It is my firm opinion that Europe to-day represents 
not the spirit of God or Christianity but the spirit of Satan. 
And Satan’s successes are the greatest when he appears 
with the name of God on his lips. Europe is to-day nomin- 
ally Christian. In reality, it is worshipping mammon.” 
In the enthusiasm of vindicating India’s culture, Gandhi 
and those who are known to be his followers preach with 
frantic insistency that the West is materialistic and the 
East is all spirit. The West “ disowns the spirit,’’ and the 
East lives for it. They seem to ignore Europe’s achieve- 
ments in the sphere of esthetics, science and humanitarian- 
ism and discern only the Imperialistic designs of the 
powerful nations of the West in their associations with the 
East. They forget that Europe has its noble traditions 
and that she has certainly influenced Asiatic thought by 
her ideas, the traces of which are to be found behind the 
forces of renaissance in Asia. They under-estimate the 
contributions of that “happy breed of men” in Europe 
whose idealism and sense of justice should inspire courage 
and faith among the nations of the world. In an unbiassed 
estimation of the spirit of the West, one cannot fail to 
discern, amidst all perversions of truth, its persistent urge 


1 Tagore. 
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towards higher ideals in the service of humanity, and its 
abiding faith in the freedom of personality. 

There are, however, various reasons for the lack of proper 
evaluation and appreciation of the West by the East. The 
outward signs of Western influence are tangibly present in 
India but they do not represent the best and noblest tradi- 
tions of Western civilization. “ By a strange paradox and 
inversion,’ laments G. K. Chesterton, ‘‘ we have claimed 
superiority in everything except the things in which we are 
superior. We have extended to Asia all the accidents of 
Europe ; but we have hardly dared to say a word for the 
substance of Europe ; least of all for the soul of Europe.” } 

The best minds of Europe and Asia are therefore in 
complete agreement as to the need for an intimate cultural 
contact between the West and East. It is in the synthesis 
of the two main streams of culture that we must look for the 
ultimate solution of the intricate problem of adjusting our 
relationships. ‘“‘ The opening of the Suez Canal,” wrote 
Tagore, in a message to the American Friends’ Service 
Committee, “‘ has freed the path of commerce between the 
two great geographical divisions of the world. My appeal 
is to open up the channel for the commerce of Culture be- 
tween the Western continents and my own country, India, 
which represents the East, for through such freedom of 
communication will be fulfilled a most important mission 
of education. Mountains and seas cannot obstruct the 
fact that deep in our beings we need you and you need us, 
for we are kin.” 

But the realization of this relationship is possible only 
in an atmosphere of fellowship. An American citizen 
once said to a distinguished Indian visitor that “ the West 
will never appreciate the East unless the East can look 
the West horizontally in the face.’ This is, of course, the 
whole argument of Nationalist India for concentrating its 
entire resources on the struggle for political freedom. It 


1 See his preface to M. Henri Massis’ ‘‘ Defence of the West.”” Faber 
& Gwyer, London: 1927. 
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is argued that once India succeeds in gaining ‘‘ Swaraj,”’ 
the path for the realization of her unity with the West would 
be made easy. Let us hope that in the working of the new 
Constitution, it may be discovered that the transfer of 
political power has now been made real and that it contains 
within itself adequate provisions for its own development. 
If the Act has the appearance of, to quote Lord Lloyd's 
phrase, ‘‘combining the maximum of conciliation with 
the minimum of concession,” let us now face the realities 
of Indian politics with courage and wisdom so that we may 
speedily acquire the strength necessary to lead India on to the 
road of freedom. The promotion of understanding between 
all the partners in Indian Federation should be regarded 
as the basis of freedom and unity. The consummation of 
the union of East and West on that basis is, I believe, the 
first common enterprise for the partners of Federal India, 
and in that achievement they will have made a lasting 
contribution to humanity. 

The second aspect of the common enterprise is to raise 
the standard of living of the Indian masses. In the success 
of this enterprise the partners should find the strength 
as well as the source of prosperity of the Empire. They 
should boldly face the fact that the majority of India’s 
population lives in abject poverty and is definitely under- 
nourished. The millions of untouchables and _ landless 
agricultural labourers live in hovels which are no better 
than the caves of pre-historic humanity. Mr. Sorley, an 
Indian Civil Servant, tells us in his report on the Chowls ! 
of Bombay, that some of the conditions of housing in that 
city “must be more reminiscent of the Black Hole of 
historical memory than any modern city pretending to 
sanitary living conditions.”’ In thousands of Indian villages 
one sees a gruesome spectacle of poverty—that sin of all 
sins—which is prolific in breeding the evil elements in 
society. There bad sanitation, bad housing, poor water 
supply, wasting diseases and deformities of every kind— 


1 Slums. 
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physical, mental, and moral—are common ; there dominate 
every kind of vested interest and there also presides the 
dark spirit of ignorance. So long as this atmosphere re- 
mains corrupted with poisonous exhalations from the rural 
slums of India, there can be no hope of gaining normal 
health in her political life. Therefore, each and all partners 
should realize that “ while three-fourths of the Empire are 
weak, the fourth part cannot be strong.” 

But illiterate and poor as the masses are, there is a 
clear indication of the spirit of revolt among them. It has 
already struck a deep root in some Provinces and is bound 
to spread. They may not possess what is known as political 
consciousness, but the circumstances of their life and labour 
tend to undermine their belief in the Government and they 
are becoming infused with a latent discontent. And, to 
quote James Russell Lowell, ‘it is only when the reason- 
able and practicable are denied that men demand the 
unreasonable and impracticable; only when the possible 
is made difficult that they fancy the impossible to be 
easy.” 

Since the beginning of the No-rent Campaign and other 
symptoms of agrarian unrest, the Government have adopted 
various measures for the suppression of mass-revolt. With 
all the resources of the State, it may not be a difficult task ; 
but, what is important to realize, is that the machinery of 
Law and Order cannot cope with a spirit of sullen discontent 
which prevails among the Indian masses. When a weak 
and docile people sink in utter despair, it creates a situation 
far more serious than active revolt. As I write, an incident 
in Delhi comes to my mind. One evening my attention 
was drawn to a pathetic cry of a woman beggar in the 
street. Not understanding what she was saying I asked 
a friend, who said that she was reciting a little verse which 
meant that she came to the threshold of the home of God 
for shelter and food but even there bolts were upon His 
door. It is this spirit of despair that oscillates between 
the impulse to open revolt and the utter submission to 
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destiny ; and it is in this spirit of despair that one finds 
a true explanation of that monotonous melancholy which 
broods over the land. 

The primary duty of the Provincial Legislatures should 
be to formulate a coherent policy of rural reconstruction. 
Acquiescence in things as they are until they become a 
serious menace or mere adoption of palliative measures will 
not do. This problem of attacking the poverty of the great 
bulk of Indian people requires a bold initiative. Indian 
leaders, on whom lies the responsibility of future Govern- 
ments, should scrutinize the existing agricultural legislation 
on land tenures, agricultural credit, control of usury, and 
marketing of agricultural produce, with a view to bringing it 
into line with modern requirements. 

The Government enact measures for the good of the 
people, but there is at present no living channel through 
which they may know the effects of these laws on the 
people. The official files do not tell the whole story and 
often tend to conceal the need for enquiry by the pretence 
of tact and prudence. During the last half-century, for 
example, various laws, regulations and rules were passed for 
the benefit of the masses ; but recent enquiries as to whether 
they had fulfilled the purposes for which they were enacted, 
revealed in some instances a deplorable negligence and 
indifference towards their enforcement. 

It is hoped that the structure of the present Administra- 
tion may be adapted to the spirit of the new Constitution 
in such a manner as to make the contact between the official 
world and the people more real and effective than in the 
past. The aloofness of the official world from the people 
develops a peculiar attitude of official nescience, and the 
people show distrust of anything that emanates from the 
official hierarchy. The task allotted to Indian leaders is 
to bridge the gap between the Government and the people. 


1 The Government of India have recently allocated about £700,000 to 
the Provincial Governments for economic development in rural areas and 
£112,500 for expansion of the Co-operative movement in India. 
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For systematic advance towards economic prosperity 
and social reform, the Provincial Legislatures should direct 
their attention to the task of framing and carrying out a 
comprehensive plan for securing a balanced economy for 
India as a whole. The main features of economic planning 
vary in accordance with the economic structure and 
political conditions of the country where the plan is to be 
worked out. Economic planning in the Russian sense, 
for instance, has no resemblance to what is being attempted 
in Great Britain and in the United States of America. 

In a sense, a form of economic planning has been in 
existence in India, where the medieval type of socio- 
economic life has predominated since the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. The State planned irrigation schemes, 
constructed railroads, encouraged plantations and in- 
stituted a famine relief fund. Nevertheless, the State 
authority was kept within narrow bounds, restricted, for 
example, to the establishment and maintenance of Law and 
Order. In accordance with Jatssez-faire ideas, the State 
interfered as little as possible with industry and commerce ; 
but the settled Government gave private enterprises large 
scope for development. 

The conception of planning, however, signifies something 
more than these normal functions of a benevolent autocracy. 
In any real sense it involves an adequately organized 
control over almost every aspect of economic life. It should 
aim at bringing all “nation-building” activities into 
broad harmony with one another in order to minimize 
wastes and to secure the best results. The partners in 
Federal India should realize that their problem is not only 
to reconcile the points of difference among them, but to 
harmonize individual initiative with the wider interests of 
India. Here there is no room for over-emphasis of party 
and sectional interests. 

Side by side with the activities of the State, there should 
be a large number of voluntary associations for promoting 
the welfare of the people. It is through these voluntary 
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agencies that leaders of all communities are able to assist 
Government in the realization of its ideal, namely, the welfare 
of all classes of the community. The existence of innumer- 
able voluntary organizations for education, health, relief 
and economic betterment is indeed a sure guarantee that 
the country is ready for a democratic form of government. 
I believe, as the range of democratic institutions in India 
expands, there will arise the need of active co-operation 
of leadership of both Indian and British social service 
workers. In the domain of voluntary service they will 
find ample opportunities for an expression of effective 
public spirit. In that wide field of co-operation, they would 
be conscious of a general community of aims and interests 
and thus lay the foundation of a genuine partnership in 
Indo-British relations. Here, in voluntary organizations 
for the betterment of the Indian masses, there should be 
no room for antagonism between India and Britain, and it 
would be a great disservice to humanity if that co-operation 
were frustrated by the spirit of intolerance or its ideal dis- 
torted by distrust. 


@, TASKS BEFORE THE PARTNERS 
(a) Great Britain, the first Partner 


Bearing in mind these two aspects of the common 
enterprise, we now turn to the partners on whom lies the 
responsibility of its success. By virtue of her sovereignty 
over the Indian Continent, Great Britain may be regarded 
as the first partner. Her primary task is now to win the 
confidence and goodwill of her Indian partners, and once 
that basis of confidence is recognized the process of ad- 
justment will be comparatively easy. Some years ago 
Lord Curzon, in a speech at Southport, said: 


“It is only when you get to see and realize what India 
is—that she is the strength and the greatness of England 
—it is only then that you feel that every nerve a man may 
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strain, every energy he may put forward, cannot be devoted 
to a nobler purpose than keeping tight the cords that hold 
India to ourselves.” } 


But what are those cords that would keep India attached 
to Great Britain? The old system of government in- 
spired by the Imperialistic spirit has failed to strengthen 
the bond of relationship between Great Britain and India. 
For the governance of one-fifth of the human race, rescued 
from the circumstances consequent upon the disintegration 
of the Moghul Empire, it became necessary to set up a 
strong and formidable mechanism of administration ; but 
the structure of the Government became “ a thing of human 
invention imposed by foreigners, not an organization grow- 
ing naturally out of national institution.” 2 The form of 
alien bureaucracy thus established served the purpose well 
and supplied the efficiency required to consolidate its posi- 
tion and to increase its power of resistance. It became, 
as Mr. Fielding Hall puts it, ‘an efficient machine with 
minds closed rigidly, enforcing the law untempered to the 
shorn lamb by personalities.”’ But with the least indications 
of a stir of life among the governed, the machinery of the 
Government seemed to produce frictions, much to the 
annoyance and embarrassment of the Imperial authorities 
and their agents. Their self-complacency and air of racial 
superiority provoked the intransigent spirit of the educated 
classes, with the unfortunate result of widening the gulf 
between the Government and the people. 

To-day, in working the new Constitution, the British 
administrator should evoke a new spirit of reconciliation. 
His responsibility is now far greater than the past; he 
can no longer stay aloof from the people with whom he 
must establish a living link of sympathy ; he is required 
to exercise his moral judgment in the task of transforming 
the system and methods of administration that have been 


1 Quoted in “‘ Life of Lord Curzon,”’ by Lord Ronaldshay. 
2‘ The Lost Dominion,” by A. L. Carthill. 
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established and taken firm root into what is now envisaged 
by the Government of India Act, 1935. Indians are to be 
convinced that the Act is really inspired by absolute honesty 
of purpose and is not just a political manceuvre. Their 
hostility has to be overcome by impressing on them that 
the Constitution is designed for the purpose of transforming 
““a regime of domination to one of understanding, consent, 
and free co-operation.” The task, therefore, demands the 
courage and conviction of new leadership. Upon the quality 
of leadership the future of Federal India will depend. 
“‘ Leadership in the old days,”’ observed Lord Lothian, in 
an address before an assembly of British youth, ‘‘ could be 
summed up as the capacity to say ‘go on’ and getting 
other people to do as one thought right. In the modern 
world, with its democracy, the voting machine, the Press, 
the wireless, it is a nobler leadership—the capacity to 
say ‘come on’ and getting other people to follow.”’ 

I believe that in almost every branch of administration 
Federal India will need, at the initial stage, the services of 
the picked men Great Britain can offer. Professor Jowett’s 
letters to Lord Lansdowne during his Viceroyalty show what 
ideals were pursued in the past in training British adminis- 
trators for India, and what type of administrator was 
produced. “‘ The English and Indian tempers,’ he wrote, 
““can never harmonize. The Englishman has no sympathy 
with other nations. He cannot govern without asserting 
his superiority. He has always a latent consciousness of 
the difference of colour.’’ All that must change now. In 
the training centres of the young men of both races, there 
must be a new spirit of service so that they may imbibe the 
ideals of partnership. 

I should state here that the Indian educated classes have 
a genuine regard for artstocracy of merit. They recognize 
that young men belonging to the British aristocracy are 
generally better educated politically than in any other 
country in the Western world and that they are capable of 
making great sacrifice for the interests of the Empire. But 
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the majority of them depend more on prestige ? and power 
than on their own inner light of imagination when they are 
called upon to serve a sub-Continent so vast and complex as 
that of India. New recruits to British leadership in India 
should have a clear comprehension of the sources from which 
there has arisen the miasma of suspicion and distrust between 
Great Britain and India, and should come into closer contact 
with the cultured aristocracy of India. Through social 
intercourse between new Britain and new India, it may be 
realized that the greatest British asset in India is not British 
prestige determined by political influence but the registration 
of goodwill and trust of the people themselves. This is the 
only way by which it may be possible to ‘“ enshrine the 
continuance of the British connection in the hearts of India.” 

The British commercial communities in India should 
reorientate their policy in conformity with the spirit of 
Partnership. The commercial safeguards in the interests of 
British trade have been defined in the Act in precise language, 
but they should remember that the effective safeguard is to 
establish an identity of interest with their competitors in 
India. The welfare of India must be the paramount con- 
sideration of all interests; and, since prospects for in- 
dustrial and agricultural production in this vast potential 
market are so great, there should be ample scope for the 
adoption of the principle of reciprocity in Indo-British 
mercantile relationship. Once the parties concerned in 
the development of trade accept that principle as a basis 
of arranging matters between them, they will not only 
avoid the risk of an impasse which may arise in consequence 
of resorting to the commercial safeguards provided in the 
Act, but will recognize that the gradual establishment of a 
reciprocal trade convention is the effective way of promoting 
their mutual interests. It is to be regretted that the 

* The late Mr. Montagu observed that prestige, by which he meant the 
theory of government that produced irresponsibility and arrogance, might 
be a useful asset in British relations with the Frontier tribes, but should 


be dismissed as a factor in the relations of the British Government with 
the educated Indian public. 
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proposal for a convention based on the principle of reci- 
procity as a part of the Constitution, made at the first 
Round Table Conference, was abandoned in favour of 
providing safeguarding clauses for the safety of British 
commerce in India. At any rate in practice it would be an 
unwise policy to place much reliance on them, and the 
British commercial communities should aim at winning 
Indian opposition by conciliation and by offering their 
co-operation in attacking India’s essential economic prob- 
lems. 

Our fellow-citizens in the Dominions can also render 
a great service to the creation of the new order in India 
by their recognition of her status in the British Commpn- 
wealth. The participation of Indians in the economic 
life of the Dominions and Colonies involves the British 
Commonwealth in questions which are of great importance. 
It should be admitted that the disabilities imposed on 
Indians are based on distinction of colour and are regarded 
by them as being badges of racial inferiority. At the 
Imperial Conference of 1921, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain held forth the ideal of Imperial citizenship in the 
following words : 


“No greater calamity could overtake the world than 
any further accentuation of the world’s divisions upon the 
lines of race. The British Empire has done signal service 
to humanity in bridging those divisions in the past; the 
loyalty of the King-Emperor’s Asiatic peoples is the proof. 
To depart from that policy, to fail in that duty, would not 
only greatly increase the dangers of international war; it 
would divide the British Empire against itself. Our foreign 
policy can never arrange itself in any sense upon the differ- 
ences of race and civilization between East and West. It 
would be fatal to the Empire.” 


Unfortunately the position of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects domiciled in the Dominions still remains unsatis- 
factory, and on this question all organized public opinion 
in India is unanimous in its protests. At the Imperial 
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Conference in 1923, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presented 
India’s case and observed: ‘“‘ Let me tell you frankly, as 
a subject of King George, that I fight for a place in his 
household and will not be content with a place in his 
stables.’”’ The Imperial Conference recognized that there 
was an incongruity between the position of India as an equal 
partner of the British Commonwealth and the existence 
of disabilities upon British Indians in the Dominions and 
Colonies. There are, however, economic and social prob- 
lems arising from different standards of living and different 
levels of culture, which are not easy to solve; but I am not 
disposed to believe that it is not possible to find a just 
and reasonable modus vivend: for harmonizing the con- 
flicting interests involved in the grant of citizenship to Indians 
in the Empire overseas. The real touchstone of British 
statesmanship lies in making the British Commonwealth 
a free association of peoples without distinction of race or 
creed. The Dominions and Colonies should realize that 
it would be a difficult task to resist measures of retaliation 
from the Asiatic units of the Commonwealth if they be- 
come convinced that their position in South Africa, Canada, 
Australia and East Africa will never conform, in practice, 
to the ideal of Imperial Citizenship. 


(b) The Indian States, the second Partner 


Since the accession of the Indian States to Federation 
is the corner-stone of that structure, the Princes occupy the 
place of a second partner in the making of Federal India. 
Those who are familiar with the structure and traditions of 
the Indian States should sympathize with the Princes for 
not being able to reconcile their position easily with the 
proposal for a Federal Government of India. It means, 
in the words of Lord Bryce, “the existence of a double 
government, a double allegiance, a double patriotism,” 
and calls for fresh adjustments in the relations of the two 


Indias. 
The Princes, however, realize that they can no longer 
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keep themselves aloof from the main currents of Indian 
politics and that their willing co-operation is necessary 
to enhance India’s status in the British Commonwealth. 
The trend of events in the last quarter of a century has shown 
that neither British India nor the Indian States can prosper 
without mutual aid. By sharing the responsibilities of 
the future government of India with Indian representatives 
of British India, the Princes will doubtless make the bond 
of co-operation more intimate and vital and will greatly 
assist in the revival of India’s cultural aristocracy. 

At the beginning of the century, Lord Curzon described 
the Indian Princes “as partners in the British administra- 
tion of India.”” He writes: 

‘““As time passes they will be less and less sleeping 
partners, and more and more joint managers of that mighty 
estate. But, equally with the British Governors, will they 
have to make up their minds as to their attitude and to 
take their stand. A number of Philippe Egalités in India 
might place the princely structure in India in grave peril.” 3 

To-day the Princes are invited to be partners in a common 
enterprise. Their partnership is desired by the Imperial 
Government for the creation of a permanently conservative 
Central Legislature and for the support of Imperial interests. 
As we have seen, the Act itself amply safeguards the 
position of the Princes in every important respect within 
the Federal sphere, and in matters not ceded to the 
Federation their relations will be with the Crown. All this is 
to the good; but it would be unwise to put so much em- 
phasis on the slogan that the main purpose of affiliating the 
States with the Federation is to allow ‘“‘ Indian autocracy to 
check Indian democracy.’ It is an entirely wrong assump- 
tion that the Princes’ support may be used to defeat Indian 
Nationalism and that they will not be influenced by a steady 
infiltration of democratic ideas across the frontiers between 
British India and their own States. What we should 


i“ British Government in India,’”’ by Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 1925. 
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earnestly hope is that their participation will not only 
strengthen but vitalize the Federal plan, which aims at 
co-ordination of the two Indias for the supreme interests of 
India as a whole. As early as possible the leading Princes 
should establish representative Assemblies in their domains 
in recognition of their subjects’ rights to assume some 
responsibility of self-government. Through leadership in 
their own domains the Princes will exercise a sober influence 
over their partners in British India. 


(c) British India, the third Partner 


The third partner is the educated and propertied classes 
of British India. The new Constitution throws a serious 
responsibility on the leaders of Indian public life. Their 
insistent demand for self-government is justifiable mainly 
on the ground that it is a moral necessity for India’s develop- 
ment. She needs it for evolving unity among her diverse 
people presenting, to use the words of Lord Zetland, ‘ an 
ethnologic pageant epitomizing the gradual growth of 
civilization through centuries of time ’’; she realizes that 
without self-government she can neither follow her own 
destiny nor make her contribution in the world of humanity ; 
and she demands this, not for political and commercial 
aggressiveness, but for the revitalization of the life of her 
masses. It would be a wrong estimate of self-government 
if it was considered as a means of securing privileges from 
a paramount power; for mere acquisition of a political 
nationality will not solve her social needs. Indian leaders 
must realize that the immobility of social structures is one 
of the serious obstacles to political emancipation. 


“We must remember,’ warns Tagore, ‘“ whatever 
weakness we cherish in our society will become the source 
of danger in politics. The same inertia which leads us to 
our idolatry of dead forms in social institutions will create 
in our politics prison-houses with immovable walls.” } 


1 “* Nationalism,’’ by Rabindranath Tagore. 
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If the new Constitution is to grow out of its limitations, 
there should be a vigorous campaign throughout the country 
for social reforms. That is, in my judgment, the first 
task to which Indian leaders must devote their attention. 

There are fatal defects in our social structure which 
certainly stand in the way of developing “ community of 
ideas ’’ and offer resistance to partnership with the West. 
We have set up innumerable barriers against intercourse 
with the units of humanity which found their way to India ; 
we have erred in approaching the solution of the various 
problems of adjustment that have risen in consequence 
of our contact with Britain. Our outlook is narrow, our 
minds timid and our spiritual life buried under the debris 
of dead traditions. No sophistry can hide the fact that there 
is a lack of vitality, a spiritual flagging among us. ‘“‘ To-day,”’ 
as Professor Radhakrishnan puts it, ‘‘ we seem to be afraid 
of ourselves, and are therefore clinging to the shell of our 
religion for self-preservation.’’ No honest Indians can deny 
that their failure to bring about a speedy adjustment in the 
social structures, in conformity with modern conditions, has 
undoubtedly given rise to some of the intractable problems 
in shaping the new Constitution. While extraordinarily 
alive to the deficiencies of the British rule in India, they 
do not seem to recognize their own failure to develop those 
qualities so necessary for the remoulding of their social 
life. And it is a great temptation for them to attribute 
all their shortcomings to an alien rule. 

About a quarter of a century ago, a Japanese statesman, 
Count Okuma, made the following observation on India. 
He said : 


“India was at the head of all civilized countries in 
ancient times, but what was the cause by which she was 
reduced to her present state? She brought it about 
herself. She fell behind, because her social organization 
did not conform to the international standard. From the 
reprehensible caste institution, from religious superstitions, 
from the discordance of languages, conjoined with various 
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other causes, the Indian nation has been unable to with- 
stand the international competition. The rise or fall of a 
nation is brought about by the people themselves, and no 
other force is responsible for a nation’s downfall. Rome 
was not brought to its destruction by the northern bar- 
barians, but by the Romans themselves. Therefore I 
always give advice to my most beloved Indian friends to 
cease from their aversion to England, and to recognize their 
own weak points and to cultivate the knowledge and morality 
that corresponded to the present world requirements.” 4 


These words are profoundly true. The complications of 
our social problems disturb the very basis of our national 
life. As we come into closer grips with the political realities, 
we begin to realize that the gravest danger ahead lies in 
communal antagonism, which has appeared in malignant 
forms. The most ominous feature of the Constitution 1s 
the perpetuation of the system of communal electorates. 
So long as this wholly undemocratic element in Indian 
franchise persists, so long there can be no hope of the 
unification of the country. It was this element which was 
primarily responsible for the lack of unity among British 
Indian representatives at the Round Table Conferences and 
exposed them to humiliations. We have therefore no nght 
to complain if the framers of the Constitution have taken 
advantage of our communal dissensions; nor can we 
justifiably accuse them of not trusting us, because mistrust 
and suspicion dominate our own relations with the various 
communities. 

Let there be now a determined and persistent effort to 
root out this ugly feature from our social life. The very 
nature of this communal antagonism fosters political dis- 
sensions. That is why during the first outburst of the non- 
co-operation movement led by Gandhi, Tagore enjoined 
his countrymen to set their houses in order. To him the 
agitation was “‘ only another form of begging.’”’ ‘‘ Do not 
mind the waves of the sea,” he said, “‘ but mind the leaks 
in your vessel.” 


1 See ‘‘ Journal of the Indo-Japanese Association,’’ July, 1910. 
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Federation in its proper sense rests on a social ideal ; 
it aims at establishing an organic unity among the diverse 
elements which compose it. But it cannot evolve itself 
into a stable polity in the welter of confusions and conflicts 
that may constantly arise from social mal-adjustments. 

We should, therefore, recognize the fact that the socio- 
economic life of Indian society is not endowed with those 
liberal traditions which exist in the countries where a 
democratic form of government functions; and admitting 
that our conception of a form of government has been 
dominated largely by that of the parliamentary system work- 
ing in Great Britain and in the self-governing Dominions, we 
should lose no time in translating the basic principles of 
democracy into the relations between the various classes, 
castes and creeds. In commenting upon the unreality of 
Indian political aspirations, it is asserted that the ferment 
in our political life is not really an indication of an urge 
for a democratic form of government and that it is only 
a symptom of revolt against a preponderance of British 
control of Indian affairs. Those who are in sympathy 
with Indian aspirations remind us that the political system 
of a country has its roots in the society where it is applied 
and that the introduction of the ballot-box alone cannot 
lead to democracy in a country where, to use an appropriate 
phrase of Professor Laski, “‘ the religion of inequality ”’ 
dominates the social outlook. That outlook must change 
if India wants a democratic political state. The fissiparous 
tendency of the Hindu social system, the rigidity of social 
customs sanctioned by medizval traditions, the poverty 
and ignorance of the bulk of the population, and the 
diversity of the claims of various minorities—all these cir- 
cumstances make one doubtful of the practicability of 
setting up a democratic form of government in India. 

And yet democracy offers India the best possible scope 
for harmonising the varied alignment of interests, and with 
its ethical conception she may yet succeed in accomplishing 
the tasks of unifying the diverse elements of her national 
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life. But, in this connection we should bear in mind the 
truth of an observation made by Lord Balfour. In his 
introduction to the new edition of Bagehot’s “‘ English 
Constitution,’ he writes : 


“If we would find the true basis of the long-drawn 
process which has gradually converted medieval monarchy 
into a modern democracy, the process by which so much 
has been changed and so little destroyed, we must study 
temperament and character rather than intellect and theory.+ 
This is a truth which those who recommend the wholesale 
adoption of British institutions in strange lands might 
remember with advantage. Such an experiment can hardly 
be without dangers. Constitutions are easily copied, 
temperaments are not; and if it should happen that the 
borrowed constitution and native temperament fail to 
correspond, the misfit may have scrious results. It matters 
little what other gifts a people may possess if they are 
wanting in those which, from this point of view, are of most 
importance.” 


I commend these words to the propertied and privileged 
classes of India. With the establishment of British rule 
in India, after a period of anarchical chaos, their position was 
made more secure than that of the cultivators, artisans and 
labourers. Taking the full advantages of land laws, educa- 
tion, commercial facilities and settled government, they 
were able to strengthen their hold on the masses and to use 
the power and prestige thus acquired for their own interest. 
A great lover of Indian villagers, Sir Daniel Hamilton, 
describes India as being ‘‘ the paradise of the parasites who 
feed and fatten on the labour of the people.’”’ Mr. Montagu 
observed that the aristocracy created by Land Tenure 
systems in India “ stands upon a conception of social order 
which is not easily reconcilable with the hustings and the 
ballot-box.’”’ The landlords, merchants, money-lenders and 
other privileged classes in India have now the onerous 
duty of refuting the charge that in demanding a democratic 


1 Italics are mine. 
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form of government their sole motive is to render their 
own position secure in the circumstances of changing India 
and that the interests of the masses cannot be entrusted to 
their care. It is for them to remove a reproach to the 
new Constitution which has entrenched vested interests 
to a degree of making the appearance of the constitutional 
structure devoid of the substance of democracy notwith- 
standing its forms and formalities. Indian leaders must 
realize that the quintessence of democracy is justice and 
that justice implies harmony. For the attainment of that 
ideal, let us remind ourselves of Asoka’s favourite dictum : 
“‘ Let small and great exert themselves.” 

Their second task is to avoid sterile methods of non- 
co-operation for creating an effective opposition within 
and without the Legislatures. It would be a folly to waste 
our energy in quarrels over the limits of political concessions 
granted to India ; or to use the Constitution “ as an instru- 
ment for uninterrupted pressure and leverage.’’ We have 
not, as the Right Hon. V. S. Sastri puts it, the capacity to 
reject the new Constitution. J] believe that any attempt 
to do so will be the surest means of frustrating the purpose 
of the Indian National Congress ; for the political life of a 
party cannot solely be made up of protests. It should be 
organized on sound principles, directing its energy towards 
the evolution of a constructive and co-operative policy. 

Gandhi’s choice of non-co-operation was not dictated by 
political wisdom. The technique of redressing grievances, 
which he perfected during the period of his apprenticeship 
in South Africa as a political leader of the Indian settlers 
there, was considered by him equally suitable in the wider 
field of Indian politics. He failed to realize that the passive 
resistance which might be effective in redressing a local 
grievance could not be applicable to the circumstances 
which inspired him to try it in India. It was, indeed, the 
most serious of all his miscalculations when he claimed 
the responsibility of “‘ mending or ending ”’ a highly organ- 
ized State by non-co-operation or by a series of ‘‘experiments 
with truth.” 
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But it was not long before some of his followers perceived 
the errors of his judgment. They saw that Gandhi had 
greatly under-estimated the complex character of the prob- 
lems with which he was faced in India, and that he was 
vainly struggling to find an effective common grievance in 
order to make his technique of “‘ warfare’’ applicable. In 
1923, about three years after the inauguration of the non- 
co-operation movement, the policy of entering the Legis- 
lature was adopted by the Congress. The motive behind 
the policy was, however, to obstruct the working of the 
Reforms and to use the Legislatures for the Congress pro- 
paganda. The obvious result of the policy was deadlocks 
in the working of the Reforms. The futility of the non- 
co-operation movement became evident to those who 
observed in the spread of the movement the working of a 
blind force. It created a quasi-religious mood among the 
youth, under the impulse of which hundreds embraced 
martyrdom and courted imprisonment. And when it was 
resuscitated by the Civil Disobedience Movement, the 
struggle became aggressive. It was then followed by reckless 
persecution, which only begot a tense atmosphere and 
widened the gulf between the Government and the people. 
‘‘ Non-co-operation,’’ Gandhi avowed, “ though a religious 
and strictly moral movement, deliberately aims at the 
overthrow of the Government.”’ The positive result of the 
movement was just the opposite—it only made the Govern- 
ment jealous of its power and prestige and conscious of the 
need of strengthening its hold by some concessions to the 
Indian propertied classes. As regards its repercussion on 
socio-religious reforms, it may have stirred the surface film 
of our society, but has not moved the depth where the evil 
lies. With the advent of Gandhi in Indian public life the 
social reformers had hoped for a real advance in the renova- 
tion of the worn-out social structures ; but that was not to 
be. “ That such a precious treasure of power should be put 
into the mean and frail vessel of our politics, allowing it to 
sail across endless waves of angry recrimination, is terribly 
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unfortunate for our country, when our mission is to revile 
the dead with the fire of the soul ’’—thus laments Tagore 
in a letter to a friend during the excitement of the non- 
co-operation movement. It would have been a wise course 
to adopt if Gandhi had given a moral direction to the new 
Legislatures. With his spiritual magnetism, he might 
have succeeded in forming a veal National party within the 
Indian Parliamentary life and eventually developed a tradi- 
tion of self-less devotion to the cause of the country. His 
guidance in working the Reforms would have evoked the 
natural humanity and piety of a large section of the British 
people with whose co-operation the process of transforming 
the “ Satanic Government of India ’’ would have been more 
effective than the methods chosen by him. The champions 
of liberty have fought their battles and won the victory 
within the constitutional bodies that are set up to govern 
a country. Burke, Lincoln, Shaftesbury, Gladstone, 
Bradlaugh, Mill, Morley—all these men enriched Parlia- 
mentary history by co-operating with the Government. 
They knew that the process of political evolution was 
dynamic and could never stand apart from other forms of 
evolutionary progress. 

But that co-operation can be fruitful if political parties 
are drawn within the orbit of the constitutional sphere and 
make their influence felt both in the executive and legis- 
lative fields. Indian leaders must therefore direct their 
attention to the organization of political parties based on 
some particular principle involved in political programmes, 
avoiding as far as possible the lines of cleavage between 
the parties on the grounds of racial and religious differences. 
Responsible government presupposes party government, 
but we must adopt every possible means of arresting the 
dominance of communal and sectional interests. The 
introduction of responsibility in the Provinces should fur- 
nish sufficient stimulus for the formation of genuine political 
parties both in the Legislatures and in the electorates. 

The third task before Indian leaders is to proceed 
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cautiously on the road to Federation. Provincial autonomy 
throws a heavy burden of responsibility upon them and 
offers a vast field for service to men and women of the 
right calibre in every sphere of activity. They will now 
have control over nine-tenths of the State activities that 
concern the lives of the people. The enfranchisement of 
nearly 35 million people, the size and character of the 
Legislatures both in the Provinces and the Centre, without 
the presence of official blocs and the formation of Ministries 
fully responsible to the Provincial Legislatures, in the place 
of the Executive Councils, are measures that lead India on 
to the open road for her journey towards the ultimate goal 
of Dominion Status. It is my firm conviction that no 
power would be able to resist India’s attainment of Dominion 
Status once the great Indian Provinces began to function 
as autonomous bodies. That status is, as The Times tells 
us, ‘‘a consequence of growth.” To the Right Hon. Sir 
Thomas Inskip, M.P., it is “a thing of life, of spirit. . . .” 
Therefore it cannot be granted as a gift to any people. ‘“‘ The 
chief test, indeed, of Indian statesmanship in the coming 
years,” writes Professor R. Coupland, “‘ may well be its 
capacity to recognize that its path to Dominion Status 
is more a question of practice than of precedent.’’1 While 
close analogies with the Dominions may not be apt because 
of “the distinctive conditions which separate India from 
the Dominions,” it must be admitted that there are safe- 
guards in the Government of India Act, 1935, which are 
unknown in Dominion history. 

To Indian critics of the Constitution the entire scheme 
is indeed a Penelope’s web. In its intricacies they find 
that responsibility conferred on Indian Legislatures is 
neutralized by ingenious devices.? But it is well for Indian 
leaders to realize that the solution of their difficulties lies 
in the kind of constructive statesmanship, which may prove 
that the workman can be trusted to use his tools properly. 
A Constitution may bristle with limitations, but for its actual 


1** The Empire in these Days ’’’: R. Coupland, C.I.E., M.A., 1935. 
2 See the footnote on p. 136. 
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working, the political leaders should look to the establish- 
ment of such constitutional usages as will obviate the 
necessity of enforcing the various safeguards and reserved 
powers under normal conditions. It is regrettable that so 
much emphasis has been laid upon the provisions for safe- 
guards in the Constitution. They arose from distrust and 
scepticism of each other’s motives; but, if all the parties 
concerned in the welfare of India genuinely cherish the 
ideal of partnership and are able to invest their powers 
and responsibilities with the dignity of grace, if the political 
realities are faced with the spirit of co-operation and not 
with the cult of economic Imperialism, and above all, if the 
differences between Government and people do not churn 
up passion, racial hatred and senseless assertion of physical 
strength—then all these formidable safeguards will not 
appear to be incompatible with the measure of self-govern- 
ment granted to India. We should be prepared to admit 
that most of the safeguards are, to quote the words of Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, “as much due to our want of faith 
in ourselves as to British want of faith in our capacity to 
govern ourselves.’”’ The growth of political parties, the 
spread of education, the extensive use of the vernacular 
press in order to enable the electorate to follow the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislatures, and the creation of public 
opinion in regard to the basic problems would effectively 
safeguard the Indian Legislatures against unjustifiable 
intrusion. After all, the whole purpose of the Constitution 
may be frustrated if the dictatorial powers of the Governor- 
General and the Governors are frequently applied in defiance 
of Ministers and Legislatures. 

As regards the stability of a responsible form of govern- 
ment, Indian leaders must now devote their attention to 
the development of local self-government. Their task is 
to remove deficiencies that have so far retarded the progress 
of local bodies wherein lies the foundation of corporate life 
among the various classes of the population. To ignore 
this foundation is to under-estimate the psychology of the 
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masses and to overlook the importance of habituating them 
to the tasks of self-government. 

From the point of view of rural welfare, we know that 
it is essentially important that there should be efficient 
local bodies through which the advantages of irrigation, 
forest co-operative organization, education and other bene- 
volent activities of the State Departments may reach the 
rural population. The formation of irrigation and forest 
panchayats in certain Provinces indicates the way of training 
the cultivator in collective action. The Royal Commission 
on Indian Agriculture held the view that by encouraging 
the panchayat system, it would be possible to develop 
communal management of affairs that concern the village, 
and heartily welcomed the foundation of a Local Self- 
Government Institute in Bombay. 

No time should therefore be lost in searching the root- 
causes of chaos and confusion that now prevail in the 
machinery of local self-government throughout India. 
The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report observed : 
“Responsible institutions will not be stably rooted until 
they become broad-based, and far-sighted Indian politicians 
will find no field into which their energies can be more 
profitably thrown than in developing the boroughs and 
communes of their country.” But the subject of local 
self-government received no serious consideration in the 
discussions and debates of the Round Table Conferences. 
The Joint Select Committee left this matter with a short 
paragraph, in which they just alluded to the importance 
of developing local self-governing institutions and ob- 
served: “It is thus that the great mass of the Indian 
peasantry, constituting a vast majority of the people, whose 
welfare has been constantly in our minds during the whole 
course of our discussions, can be trained in those qualities 
of responsible citizenship which may hereafter entitle them 
to the full provincial franchise. These (7.e. the problems 
relating to the development of local self-governing institu- 
tions) are matters upon which Indians must form their 
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own conclusions.’ They should remember that the basis 
of democracy in Great Britain lies in her system of local 
government, which is undoubtedly one of the remarkable 
achievements in the last century of British history. It 
is within the sphere of local self-government that the 
British politicians and electors receive their training for 
the realization of democratic ideals. The extent to which 
the local authorities touch the life of every citizen may 
be judged from the fact that in England and Wales alone 
they expend each year some £500,000,000 on services such 
as education, public health, transport and housing. 

As regards Federation, its future will depend largely upon 
the degree of success attained by Indian Legislatures in 
promoting cohesion of the parts constituting Federal India. 
Indian leaders must bear in mind two important postulates 
to which their tasks should conform with a view to arresting 
the disastrous tendency of provincialism which, if allowed 
to develop, may gravely weaken the Federal bonds. 

The first is that in the spheres of legislative and ad- 
ministrative action there must be a degree of uniformity 
based upon some coherent scheme of policy. The national 
well-being of India depends upon due co-ordination of all 
forms of nation-building activities, and nothing should be 
done to limit the sphere of action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in any way which might make it impossible to take 
initiative in matters that concern the welfare of India as 
a whole. Provincial autonomy does not mean that each 
of the eleven British Indian Provinces should develop, so to 
speak, in insulated compartments. The task of bringing 
about whole-hearted co-operation between them and of 
co-ordinating their activities in the interests of India must 
rest with the Federal Government. There need be no 
apprehension that the Federal Executive will in any way 
encroach upon the sphere of provincial autonomy if they 
are given powers to strive for harmony and unity in matters 
relating to the welfare of India. 

The second is that every possible means should be 
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adopted to establish an organic link between British India 
and the Indian States. Not only is it impossible to ignore 
the Princely Houses in any plans for the regeneration of 
India; their co-operation is of fundamental importance 
in the growth and stability of Indian national life. I esteem 
their co-operation not merely as an invaluable asset to polit- 
ical India in its struggle to attain Dominion Status, but I 
believe that only with their support can an Indian renaissance 
be really fruitful. One curious feature of the non-co- 
operation movement was that it left the Indian States out 
of its consideration, and that irresponsible slogans, such as 
secession from the Empire and complete independence, were 
raised with the result that our Princely Houses became 
alarmed at the attitude of British India towards them. 
Instead of bringing them closer, the national movement 
only widened the chasm between the two Indias. 

It is a happy augury for the future of India that the 
Princes realize that the spirit of isolation can no longer 
be maintained and that they are prepared to establish a 
constitutional relationship with British India. They are 
naturally concerned with clear recognition of the sove- 
reignty of the States and the formulation of an exact estimate 
of their liabilities and responsibilities in entering the Federa- 
tion. Indian leaders should respect their anxiety, and if 
the terms under which they are prepared to join British 
India in a constitutional scheme appear to be a compromise 
of the principle of a responsible government, it would be 
an act of statesmanship to recognize this compromise. 
For the advent of the Princes into the Federation would 
ultimately be a source of strength to the development of 
Indian national life as a whole, and at this stage of political 
growth their co-operation would tend to keep the develop- 
ment of various forces in equilibrium. 

Lastly, political India must identify its activities more 
closely than ever with the cultural forces that are slowly 
but perceptibly becoming operative in Indian life. Civiliza- 
tion cannot live on politics alone. The advanced States in 
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the world to-day are becoming more and more aware of the 
ineffectiveness of mere political systems when they are cut 
off from the springs of ethico-religious inspiration. Without 
a sense of growing solidarity between politics and culture, 
it is almost impossible to humanize the machinery of State. 
In India we must keep in view the ideal of cultural unity 
among her diverse people, so that we may succeed in creating 
healthy reactions in her political life, despite all impedi- 
ments of our present circumstances. Our difficulties are 
immense, and there are indeed serious obstacles in the way 
of reaching our goal. But let us not be disheartened ; let 
these obstacles be, in the words of our poet, “like blocks 
of marble with which those who are artists amongst men 
fashion the best living images of truth.’’! We have to prove 
that in the midst of her poverty, defeat, humiliation and 
social disintegration, India still retains her capacity for a 
creative synthesis of her varying cultures and civilizations. 
She must assemble all her forces in order to extricate her 
social life from the tyranny of the dead hand. Even if 
her present seems gloomy and uncertain, let my countrymen 
realize the truth of what Nietzsche wrote about his people: 
“The Germans have as yet no to-day ; they are of the day 
before yesterday and of the day after to-morrow.” The 
cultural heritage of the past and the vision of the future 
will give us hope and courage. The future is indeed within 
us and is to be shaped by ourselves. To those who tell us 
that the inauguration of the new Constitution for India 
is “a leap in the dark” or “a voyage into unknown 
country,’’ we shall offer a challenge asserting that India 
is conscious of her destiny and destination. And our 
prayer Is : 
‘“‘ Our voyage is begun, Captain, we bow to Thee ! 

The storm howls and the waves are wicked and wild, but we 


sail on. 
The menace of danger waits in the way to yield to Thee its 


offerings of pain, 


1 Tagore. 
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And a voice in the heart of the tempest cries, 

“Come to conquer fear ! ’ 
Let us not linger to look back for the laggards 

Or benumb the quickening hours with dread and doubt. 
For Thy time is our time and Thy burden is our own, 

And life and death are but Thy breath 

Playing upon the Eternal sea of Life. 


‘“‘Let us not wear our hearts away in picking small help 
And taking slow count of friends, 

Let us know more than all else that Thou art with us 
And we are Thine for ever.” 4 


1 Tagore. 
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APPENDIX A 
CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE POPULATION PROBLEM IN INDIA 


A.—THE GROWTH AND ITS Two MAIN SECTIONS 





Percentage of Total 


Population. 


Total Rate Per Cent. 
Y f : Real I e 
Census. | Population | Gin millions). | Of Real Increase 
Urban Rural 
1881 2538 30 1°5 (a) — — 
1891 287°3 24°3 9°5 90°5 
IQOL 294°3 471 1'4 (b) 9°9 gor! 
IQII 315'0 189 6°4 9°4 90°6 
1921 318°8 3°7 I°2 (c) Io°2 89'8 
1931 352°8 34°0 (d) 10°6 II‘o (e) 89'0 





NorTE.—(a) The rate of increase was affected by the great Indian famine of 
1876-1878. (b) Famine is responsible for the low figure. (c) The low figure 
in this case1s due to the sh ota epidemic of 1918. (dad) This increase ts more 
than three times the total population of Canada, whose area ts double that of 
India. (e) The increase is largely due to the natural increase of the pre-existing 
population and partly to migration from rural areas to industrial centres. 


B.—RELIGIOUS CENSUS 


Number per 1000 
who are Literate (a). 


Indian States 
(in millions). 


British India 


Religious Creeds. (in millions) 


Hindus : : 197°7 61°5 84 
Muslims ‘ 67°0 10°7 64 
Buddhists 12°7 or 90 
Christians 3°9 2°4 279 
Sikhs 3°2 it QI 
Jains "452 "80 353 
Parsis . "096 ‘O14 791 
Tribal . ‘ ; : 5°8 2°5 7 

Not enumerated . ‘ 4 2°2 — 


NotTe.—(a) The standard of literacy prescribed in the census is extremely low. 
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C.—EDUCATIONAL CENSUS 











Total Students in all Educational Number of Literate Per Mille 
Institutions (in millions). over 5 Years of Age. 
Year of 
Census. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. 
IgOI ? ? ? ? ? 
IQII 58 "95 6°75 122 12 
1921 6'9 1°4 8°3 139 21 
1931 10°2 2°5 12°7 156 29 


NotTE.—Over three millions can read and write in English. All proceedings 
in the Legislatures are to be conducted in the English language. But it is 
provided in the Act that members who are unacquainted with English may use 
another language. 


D.—OCcCUPATIONAL CENSUS (BRITISH INDIA AND STATES) 











Year of Census. Agriculture. Industry and Trade. Other Occupations. 
IQOI 91,289,000 26,575,000 8,481,000 
IQII 106,777,000 30,821,000 10,408,000 
IQ2I 106,147,000 27,829,000 10,947,000 
1931 110,760,000 30,044,000 23,269,000 





_ NOTE.—The very large increase under the head of ‘‘ Other Occupations”? 
ts more apparent than real, being due in the main to more accurate returns of 
those employed in domestic service of all kinds. 
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APPENDIX C 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS RELATING TO THE 
INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(1911-1935) 


1910-1916 — Lord Hardinge, Viceroy 

1911 — Their Majesties King George V. and Queen Mary left 
Portsmouth for India on November 11. The Coronation Durbar 
was held at Delhi on December 12 and Their Majesties laid the 
foundation of the new Capital of India on the r5th. 


1912 — Their Majesties left India on January 10. In the follow- 
ing month Lord Curzon initiated a debate in the House of Lords 
on the Durbar announcements and the change of Capital. In 
April, Mr. Montagu, the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
presented the India Bill, which proposed to make such amend- 
ment in the laws relating to the Government of India as are 
consequential on the administrative changes effected by the 
Durbar announcements. The Bill was passed in June. Public 
meetings were held in Calcutta and other important centres to 
consider Lord Crewe’s interpretation on the Government of India 
Despatch dealing with administrative changes. The appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission on the Public Services in India 
was announced in the House of Commons (Chairman—Lord 
Islington). Regulations for the Councils under the Morley- 
Minto Reform scheme were published. The position of Indians 
in South Africa became a matter of serious concern to Political 
India. 

In December the State entry of the Viceroy to Delhi was marred 
by a bomb outrage. 


1913-— The first meeting of the newly-constituted Imperial 
Legislative Council was held in January at Delhi. Indian 
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public opinion became greatly stirred by the news of the treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa, and of their struggle under the 
leadership of Mr. Gandhi. The All-India Muslim League held a 
conference in Lucknow and suggested means of bringing about 
a friendly feeling between the Hindus and Muslims. In June, 
Lord Crewe proposed to take steps to consolidate the enact- 
ments relating to the Government of India, the main object 
of which was to rid the Statute Book of confusion and obsolete 
phraseology in reference to India. 

The Government of India discovered the existence of widespread 
conspiracies which aimed at the overthrow of British power in 
India. <A Bill to amend the law relating to conspiracy was 
passed into law by the Imperial Legislative Council. 


1914-A deputation to England from the Indian National Con- 
gress left Bombay in April and was received informally by Lord 
Crewe. In the House of Lords, Lord Crewe introduced the Council 
of India Bill in order to provide for the representation of Indians 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. Lord Curzon moved the 
rejection of the Bill and received messages from the European 
Association of Calcutta protesting against the measure. The 
Bill was rejected by the House of Lords by 96 votes to 38. 

The War broke out in August. 

On the 3rd of August the Viceroy assured the Imperial Govern- 
ment that they could count on every man and every gun of the 
Indian Army ; and two days later issued a Proclamation of War. 
The Indian Princes made loyal offers of troops and other assist- 
ance and the leaders of the Indian Congress addressed an appeal 
to the people of India reminding them of their duty to stand by 
the Imperial Government in the hour of crisis. On the 28th of 
August the first battalion of Indian troops left India for the 
war-zone. The National Congress at its annual gathering made 
certain proposals for constitutional reforms. 


1915 ~ Defence of India Act was passed. Under the Indian 
Councils Act of 1909 the Viceroy could create by Proclamation 
an Executive Council in a Province of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
on condition that the draft Proclamation be laid before each 
House of Parliament. The House of Lords rejected the proposal 
for instituting an Executive Council for the United Provinces 
by 47 votes to 26. Indian public opinion was alarmed at this 
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refusa] and demanded provincial self-government. The Legis- 
lative Council passed a Resolution asking that India should be 
officially represented at the next Imperial Conference. The 
Government accepted the Resolution. An Act of the Imperial 
Parliament—the Government of India Act, 1915—repealed in 
whole or in part nearly all the previous Statutes that affected 
the government of India. 


1916-1921 — Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy. 


Lord Hardinge before leaving India in March announced 
Government’s intention to abolish the system of Indentured 
labour from India. 

In October 1916, the Viceroy received a notable memorandum 
submitted to him by nineteen of the twenty-seven members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council. The memorandum stated 
that what India wanted was ‘“‘ not merely good government or 
efficient administration, but government that is acceptable to 
the people because it is responsible to them.’”’ An Act of the 
Imperial Parliament amended the Government of India Act, 


1917 — India’s War contribution of {100,000,000 was announced. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain (now Sir) appointed two Indians to 
his Council in London. He also announced that India should 
be fully represented at all future Imperial Conferences. The 
Imperial War Conference was held in London. Several leading 
Congressmen and members of the Muslim League joined the 
Home Rule movement initiated by Mrs. Annie Besant. The 
Committee of the Congress and the League pressed for an early 
adoption of the policy of making India a self-governing unit in 
the Empire. The Imperial Government accepted the principle 
of granting Army Commissions to Indians. In July Mr. E. S. 
Montagu became the Secretary of State for India. On August 20 
he made a pronouncement in regard to a measure of constitu- 
tional reforms to be granted to India. In November he visited 
India for making a preliminary survey in regard to post-war 
reforms. Indentured emigration of Indian labour was abolished. 


1918 — The Premier—Mr. Lloyd George—made an appeal to India, 
and another conference was held in Delhi to mobilize all necessary 
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resources for the War. Mr. Montagu reached England in May 
and his Report was published in July. The Report of the 
Sedition Committee (Rowlatt) was also published. A special 
session of the Indian National Congress was convened to consider 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. The Congress deputation to 
England was prohibited. In October two Committees were 
appointed to work out details in regard to Franchise and to 
Division of Functions. Lord Sinha (then Sir S. P. Sinha) was 
invited to represent India in the Peace Conference. The War 
Cabinet paid a warm tribute to India for her services in the War. 


1919 —Sir Reginald Craddock published his scheme for con- 
stitutional reforms in Burma, in which he urged the complete 
separation of the Province from India. A Conference of the 
Ruling Princes was held at Delhi to consider the relations of the 
States to the Government of India under the proposed Constitu- 
tion. In March the Criminal Amendment Act based on the 
Rowlatt Report was certified by the Viceroy. Under Mr. Gandhi’s 
leadership Passive Resistance Movement was inaugurated. In 
April General Dyer enacted the Amritsar tragedy. A punitive 
expedition was sent to Waziristan to suppress the revolt of the 
Mahsuds. A strong body of Indian Muslims protested against 
the proposal of the Peace Conference to dismember the Turkish 
Empire and to form Palestine into a Jewish State. Thus India 
was in a state of great unrest. In December the Government 
announced their decision on the question of the membership 
of the Chamber of Princes. The Government of India Bill, 
Ig1g9, was introduced in Parliament ; the Committee stage was 
taken on December 3, and its third reading on December 5. 
No division was taken on the third reading. The Bill received 
the Royal Assent on December 23. His Majesty addressed a 
Proclamation to the Princes and peoples of India. 


1920-A Committee of Enquiry was appointed to investigate 
into the Amritsar tragedy under the presidency of Lord Hunter. 
The publication of its report was followed by a debate in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Asquith—the Premier—considered 
that General Dyer had been guilty of an error of judgment and 
supported the course which the Government of India had taken. 
But in the House of Lords, Lord Finlay moved a Resolution 
deploring the treatment that had been accorded to General 
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Dyer, which was agreed to by a majority of 43. A special 
session of the Congress adopted Mr. Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation 
policy. In November-December there began preparations for 
elections under the new constitutional scheme. Lord Sinha 
was appointed Governor of Bihar and Orissa. He was the 
first Indian to hold the post. Mr. Alexander Frederick Whyte 
(now Sir) was appointed as President of the Legislative Assembly. 


1921-1926 — Lord Reading, Viceroy 


1921 — Provincial Legislative Councils were opened in January. 
In the following month the Legislative Assembly and the 
Chamber of Princes were inaugurated by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught. The Council of State adopted a Resolution recom- 
mending that the Government of India be granted full fiscal 
autonomy subject to the provisions of the Government of India 
Act of r919. By means of a notification the Government of 
India applied the provisions of the Act to Burma. Non-Co- 
operation movement was in full swing. H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales visited India in November. 


1922~The Indian National Congress began preparation for 
mass Civil Disobedience; but Mr. Gandhi was arrested and 
sentenced to six years’ simple imprisonment. In March the 
Government of India made a representation to the Imperial 
Government for a revision of the Treaty of Sévres. The pub- 
lication of this document led to Mr. Montagu’s resignation. 
In August the Premier—Mr. Lloyd George—made his famous 
“ steel-frame ’’ speech. The problems arising from the dis- 
abilities of Indians in the Dominions continued to agitate 
Indian opinion. The Government of India sent the Hon. V. S. 
Sastri to the Dominions to consult with the leaders of the 
Dominions the ways and means of solving the question. A 
college for military training was established in Dehra Dun. 


1923 - The Indian Legislature asked for the mtroduction of 
the system of compulsory national military training. Lord 
Rawlinson, Commander-in-Chief, announced his ‘ Eight Units 
Scheme ”’ for the Indianization of the Army. A Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into the conditions of service of the superior 
civil services in India was appointed (Chairman—Lord Lee). 
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The Commerce Member outlined the views of Government as 
to future fiscal policy and proposed to set up a Tariff Board. 
The Indian Legislature considered the question of the Governor- 
General’s emergency powers of certification which had been 
evoked and also of the control of the Secretary of State over the 
Government of India. Indian leaders urged the revision of the 
Government of India Act. The position of Indians overseas 
continued to agitate public opinion in India. Towards the 
closing of the year, preparation was made for the fresh 
election for the Assembly. 


1924 ~The Swarajists obtained 50 out of a total of 145 seats 
in the Assembly, and the demand for a fresh enquiry into con- 
stitutional position became insistent. The Labour Government 
came in power in Great Britain, but the Premier—Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald—sent a message to India stating in clear terms that 
no party in Great Britain would be cowed by threats of force 
or by policy such as the Indian National Congress advocated. 
Gandhi was released on the grounds of ill-health. The Swaraj- 
ists formed an effective coalition with a number of Liberals 
and Independents and maintained a united front against the 
Government. At last the Reforms Enquiry Committee (Muddi- 
man) was appointed. The revolt of the Akali Sikhs in the 
Punjab added to the general feeling of unrest throughout India. 
The Government announced its intention of separating the 
railway from the general finances. The Steel Protection Bill 
was passed. The Government proposal to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on the superior civil 
services was rejected by the Assembly. The Finance Bill was 
also refused, but the Governor-General, acting in accordance 
with the special powers conferred upon him by section 67 B of 
the Government of India Act, laid it before the Council of State 
and the Bill was passed without amendment. The Bill pro- 
vided for the levy of the salt tax at the rate of one rupee four 
annas per maund. The status and welfare of Indians in Kenya 
caused much anxiety, and a committee was appointed to confer 
with the Colonial Office in London on the matter raised by the 
Kenya White Paper (Cmd. 1922). The Legislative Rules were 
amended with a view to allowing re-submission of rejected votes. 
The Swarajists, who obtained a phenomenal success in the 1923 
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elections in Bengal, created a deadlock and the Governor pro- 
rogued the Council. In Bengal and the Central Provinces the 
Dyarchical system broke down. The Government of Bengal 
issued an Ordinance to deal with the situation created by the 
increased activities of revolutionary bodies. 


1925 — [here was no sign of rapprochement between the Govern- 
ment and the Congress. The Government refused to accede to 
the demand for the immediate stabilization of the rupee ; but 
the Finance Member announced the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider the question of Currency and Exchange 
(Chairman—The Rt. Hon. E. H. Young, M.P.). From this year 
there came into force for five years a scheme for the amortization 
of the Public Debt of the Government of India. A minimum 
sum of 3 million sterling was provided each year for the pur- 
pose of redemption. A bounty on steel manufactured in India 
was granted. The Assembly carried a motion for the reduction 
of the salt tax but it was restored by the Council of State. The 
Reforms Enquiry Committee issued its Report and the Viceroy 
sailed for England to confer with the Secretary of State. The 
Minority Report asserted that Dyarchy was unworkable and 
should be replaced by full provincial autonomy. The Council 
of State debated a motion for the immediate appointment of 
a Royal Commission to enquire into the Indian constitutional 
questions. A Swarajist leader (the late Sardar V. J. Patel) 
succeeded Sir Frederick Whyte as President of the Assembly. 


1926~1931 — Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax), Viceroy 


1926 —- The Legislative Assembly passed the Removal of Sex- 
disqualification Bill and the Indian Trade Union Act. The 
Public Service Commission was inaugurated. The Imperial 
Conference met in London. India was also represented on the 
Empire Parliamentary Delegation in Australia. The Report of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Currency was issued and the 
Government accepted its recommendations as a whole. The 
Government announced the appointment of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture in India (Chairman—the Marquess of 
Linlithgow). At the elections in November-December the 
Swaraj Party lost one-third of their strength in the Assembly. 
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The election campaign was marked by bitter communal an- 
tagonism, and the differences among the various political parties 
led to fatal cleavages within the Congress. 


1927- The Assembly began its sessions in Delhi in the new 
Council House. The Currency Bill, fixing the ratio of the 
rupee to 1s. 6d., was passed by a narrow majority. The Indian 
Reserve Bank Bill was withdrawn. An agreement was reached 
at the Round Table Conference held at Capetown between an 
Indian Delegation and members of the Union Government. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Gandhi, the Government of India selected 
as its first agent in South Africa the Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri. 
Report of the Indian Sandhurst Committee (Skeen) was pub- 
lished. An Act of the Imperial Parliament provided for a 
Royal Indian Navy mainly for the purpose of the training of 
Indian cadets. An Act of the Imperial Parliament repealed the 
law under which the Anglican Church in India has so long been 
subject to ‘‘ the general superintendence and revision ”’ of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Under the new Act, the Anglican 
Church in India will be entitled to manage its own affairs. The 
Viceroy announced the decision of the Secretary of State to 
appoint the Indian States Enquiry Committee (Chairman—Sir 
Harcourt Butler). In November, appointment of the Statutory 
Commission on Indian Reforms was announced. Political 
India vehemently protested against the exclusion of Indians 
from the Commission. The sessions of the National Congress 
and Liberal Federation passed resolutions of boycotting the 
enquiry; but sharp division of opinion among the ranks of 
Indian communities and their leaders resulted in serious con- 
flicts between the Hindus and Moslems. 


1928 — Sir John Simon and his colleagues in the Statutory 
Commission on Indian Reforms left London on January 19 
for a preliminary tour in India. Their arrival was followed by 
public demonstrations to boycott them. On February 6 Sir 
John Simon in a letter to the Viceroy suggested a plan of co- 
operation with representatives of Indian Legislatures. An All- 
India Central Committee and Provincial Committee were ap- 
pointed to sit with the Commission. The All-Parties Conference 
met in Bombay and appointed a Committee (Chairman—the 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru) to outline a scheme for a Constitution 
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for India. The Report of the Committee is known as the Nehru 
Report. The Congress passed a Resolution that if by the end of 
1929 the British Government had not accepted the Dominion 
Status Constitution drafted by the Nehru Committee, the Con- 
gress would organize a Non-Co-operation movement and would 
recommend the non-payment of taxes. The All-India Moslem 
Conference met at Delhi on December 31, recommended a Federal 
Constitution for India and urged the necessity of maintaining 
separate Moslem electorates for legislative and local bodies. 
The Commander-in-Chief announced to the Assembly the de- 
cision of the Government on the proposals of the Indian Sand- 
hurst Committee. The Finance Member in his Budget provided 
for the remission of provinciai contributions to Central revenues. 
The Secretary of State sanctioned a separate Secretariat for the 
Assembly. The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
was published in the summer. 


1929~ The Assembly refused to allow debate on the Public 
Safety Bill when the Meerut trials were proceeding; the 
Government withdrew the Bill and the Viceroy issued an Ordin- 
ance to deal with the Criminal Procedure. The life of the 
Assembly and Provincial Councils (except in Bengal) was 
extended. Report of the Indian States Enquiry Committee 
was published. The Viceroy left India to confer with the 
Labour Government, and on his return to India made an 
announcement to the effect that Dominion Status was the goal 
of British policy in India. Sir John Simon suggested to the 
Premier—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—that after the publication 
of the Report of the Statutory Commission the Government 
should hold a Round Table Conference inviting representatives 
of the Indian States and of British India. The Cabinet decided 
to convene a Conference in London. The Report of the 
Auxiliary Committee was issued, in which it was shown that 
there was a great deal of waste and ineffectiveness in the 
educational system. The Congress met at Lahore and declared 
that the attainment of complete independence was its goal. 
Indian Liberals held their meeting in Madras and urged all 
parties in India to combine for the purpose of securing for India 
a Dominion Status. 


1930 — The Congress fixed January 26 as “ Independence Day ”’ 
for political demonstrations throughout the country. The 
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Viceroy announced to the Legislative Assembly that His Majesty’s 
Government would hold a Round Table Conference in the autumn. 
In March Mr. Gandhi inaugurated the Civil Disobedience 
campaign by breaches of the law relating to the production 
and sale of salt. He was arrested and interned at Yeravda 
jail. The Viceroy issued Ordinances proscribing the Congress 
and its working Committee. Widespread disturbances through- 
out the country led to arrests of Congress leaders and their 
followers. From April to December no less than 54,000 persons 
were convicted of offences resulting from Civil Disobedience 
Movement. Mr. V. J. Patel resigned his Presidentship of the 
Assembly and later was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for breaches of law. In June the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission was published, but its reception in India was unfavour- 
able. The import duty on cotton piece-goods was raised from 
1x to 15 per cent. and an additional protective duty was levied 
on certain classes of piece-goods of non-British origin. The 
Governor-General dissolved the Assembly. The Congress Party 
boycotted the elections. On the 8th of July, India House 
(office of the High Commissioner for India) was opened by His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, accompanied by Queen Mary. 

Indian Liberals attempted to come to an agreement with the 
Congress leaders who were still in prison. Their demand was 
that the Round Table Conference should undertake to draw up 
a scheme for Dominion Status Constitution for India. Sir Tej 
Bahadur and Mr. Jayakar issued a statement in regard to their 
negotiations with Congress. The statement was presented to 
Parliament (Cmd. 3728). On November 12 the First Round 
Table Conference was opened by His Majesty. The announce- 


ment was made of Lord Willingdon’s appointment as the next 
Viceroy. 


1931-1936 — Lord Willingdon, Viceroy 


1931 ~ The First Round Table Conference concluded its session 
on January 19. Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders were 
released. After the ‘‘ Delhi Pact ’’ was concluded between the 
Viceroy (Lord Irwin) and Mr. Gandhi, the Assembly recorded its 
satisfaction that a settlement had been reached. The Finance 
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Bill was not passed by the Assembly and was certified by the 
Viceroy. The census taken on the night of February 26 showed 
a decennial growth of population of 10°6 per cent. The Congress 
authorized Mr. Gandhi to proceed to London as its sole repre- 
sentative at the Second Round Table Conference. In August 
the Labour Government resigned, the National Government was 
formed in Great Britain, and the Gold Standard abandoned. 
The Viceroy issued an Ordinance providing for similar action in 
India, but without establishing any relation between the value of 
sterling and the rupee. The Assembly passed a vote of censure 
on the Government’s financial policy. The Second Round Table 
Conference met on September 7 and closed on December 1. 
The Burma Round Table Conference was opened by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales and presided over by Lord Peel. The 
Government’s India policy was debated in both the Houses of 
Parliament. The Commons, after rejecting an amendment 
by Mr. Winston Churchill by 369 votes to 43, approved the 
Government’s policy without a division. The Lords passed a 
motion approving the policy by 100 votes to 58. 


1932 — The Congress decided to revive Civil Disobedience cam- 
paign. The Viceroy promulgated four Ordinances empowering 
Governments to meet political disorders. Some of the essential 
provisions of these Ordinances were, on expiry of six months, 
incorporated in the ordinary law. Mr. Gandhi was arrested 
and the Congress was declared an unlawful Association. Nearly 
67,000 persons were convicted of Civil Disobedience offences. 
The three Committees appointed by the Round Table Conference 
proceeded to India: (1) The Franchise Committee—Chairman, 
Lord Lothian ; (2) the Federal Finance Committee—Chairman, 
Lord Eustace Percy; (3) the Indian States Enquiry (Financial) 
Committee—Chairman, Mr. J.C. C. Davidson, M.P. A Consulta- 
tive Committee of nineteen members was also appointed under the 
chairmanship of the Viceroy. The dyarchical system of adminis- 
tration was introduced in the North-Western Frontier Province, 
and the Imperial Government approved of the creation of Sind 
and Orissa as two separate Provinces under the new Constitution. 
In August the Prime Minister announced the Communal Award. 
Mr. Gandhi protested against it and announced that he would 
fast unto death. Negotiations among the Indian communities 
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were concluded at Poona, known as “ Poona Pact,” which was 
accepted by the Government. In the House of Commons the 
Secretary of State announced the intention of the Government 
to embody the principles of the new Constitution for India in 
a single Bill providing alike for Provincial Autonomy and for 
an All-India Federation. It was also decided to set up a Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament to examine the proposals form- 
ulated by the Government, and the Committee would be asked 
to consult Indian representatives. The announcement disap- 
pointed Indian Liberals, and consequently the Viceroy announced 
the decision of the Government to hold a Third Round Table 
Conference. The Conference met on November 17 and ended 
in December 24. There were no representatives of the Indian 
National Congress or of the Labour Party of Great Britain in 
this Conference. In Burma the anti-separationist agitation was 
started and succeeded in producing a deadlock in the Legislative 
Council. At the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa 
India signed a Trade Agreement, which was ratified by the 
Assembly, for a period of three years, by 77 votes to 25. 


1933 — The Government proposals were published in the White 
Paper (Cmd. 4268). Both the Houses of Parliament debated 
on the proposals. In April, the Joint Select Committee was 
appointed. The term of life of the Assembly and of certain 
Provincial Legislatures was prolonged. The Congress was not 
allowed to hold a session, but the majority of its leaders re- 
jected Mr. Gandhi’s plan for “ individual ”’ Civil Disobedience. 
A Trade Agreement was signed between Lancashire and the 
Bombay Mill-owners. India negotiated directly with Japan in re- 
gard to the cotton trade. A protective tariff from 50 to 75 per 
cent. ad valorem was levied on cotton goods of non-British origin. 
The Imperial Government came to an understanding with the 
Government of the Nizam in respect of the administration of 
Berar. The Imperial Government announced their decision to 
make an annual grant of {1,500,000 as a contribution to the 
cost of the Army in India. The Indian Legislative Assembly 
passed the Reserve Bank Bill. 


1934-—In April Mr. Gandhi advised the Congress to suspend 
the Civil Disobedience campaign. A Parliamentary Board was 
appointed to direct elections of Congress nominees to Legislatures. 
On the abandonment of Civil Disobedience, the Government of 
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India withdrew the ban on the Congress and its constituent 
parts. After a lapse of three years, the annual general session 
of the Congress was held at Bombay and it re-affirmed India’s 
goal of complete independence. Mr. Gandhi retired from 
leadership of the Congress and directed his attention solely to 
the question of untouchability in Hindu social life. In the 
autumn the Viceroy left India for a visit to England. The 
Assembly passed the Indian States (Protection) Bill. The 
Indian Army Act (Amendment) received the approval of the 
Assembly ; it provides that Indian students of the Military 
Academy at Dehra Dun may receive Dominion Commissions 
in the King’s name but “ over the signature of the Governor- 
General.’”’ The Reserve Bank Bill was passed by the Assembly. 
The Assembly was prorogued. In the election the Congress 
Party gained 44 out of the 105 elective seats in the Assembly. 
Similar success was recorded in Provincial elections. In Burma 
a bitter controversy arose over the question of separation from 
India. On November 1 the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee was laid before Parliament and three weeks later it was 
published simultaneously in England and in India. On 
December 3, at a meeting of the Council of the National Union 
of the Conservative and Unionist Associations, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin explained the main principles underlying the recom- 
mendations of the Majority Report of the Committee and 
asked for their approval by the Conservative Party. The 
Opposition was defeated by 1102 votes to 390. A week later 
a debate on the Report continued for three days in the House 
of Commons. The Opposition (the Labour Party) moved an 
amendment that provision should be made in the new Indian 
Constitution for the recognition of the right of India to Dominion 
Status. The amendment was defeated by 491 votes to 49. 
A Conservative motion for the rejection of the Report was 
defeated by 410 votes to 127. In the House of Lords, Lord 
Halifax’s motion for the acceptance of the Report as a basis 
for a constitutional settlement was carried by 239 votes to 62. 


1935 — The Government of India Bill was published on January 25. 
The second reading of the Bill was approved by the House of 
Commons by 404 votes to 133 and third reading by 386 votes to 
122. On June 7 the Bill came to the Lords and the first reading 
was approved without a division. On June 11 the Marquess of 
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Zetland assumed office as Secretary of State for India. The 
House of Lords approved of the second reading by 236 votes to 
55 but passed the third reading without a division on June 24. 
The Bill received the Royal Assent on August 2. On the 7th, 
Lord Linlithgow’s appointment as Lord Willingdon’s successor 
was announced. The Indian Central Delimitation Committee 
(Chairman—Sir Laurie Hammond) was appointed. Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was invited to examine the financial position of the 
Central and Provincial Governments. The Report on Indo- 
Burma financial relations was issued. Steps were being taken 
to develop the Cabinet system in connexion with the Central 
Government. The term of the Council of State was extended. 
The Government set up a Tariff Board to review the duties on 
British textiles. The Assembly refused to consider the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill but it was passed by the Council of State 
as certified by the Governor-General. The Viceroy addressed a 
joint session of both Houses of the Legislature and urged that 
“nothing was to be gained by working the Constitution in a 
spirit of mere destruction or by the abandonment of constitu- 
tional methods.”’ 

1936-A beginning has been made with the passing of the 
numerous Orders in Council required under the Act of 1935 to 
set the new constitutional machinery in motion. The Orders 
constituting Sind and Orissa as new Provinces from the Ist 
April, 1936, and the Order delimiting the Excluded Areas have 
already been passed, and it is abundantly clear from the spirit 
in which these three Orders were considered in draft form by 
Parliament that there will be no drawing back on the part of 
the British nation from their intentions as manifested in that 
Act. The omens in the Indian sky are also not unfavourable. 
Congress has not been able to maintain an unbroken front 
against accepting office under the new Constitution. The fare- 
well tour of Lord Willingdon in the Indian States has been an 
unqualified success. The financial outlook is rapidly clearing, as 
is evidenced by the fact that the Finance Member has been able 
to declare this year a surplus of no less than Rs. 242 lakhs. 
Last, but by no means least, the universality of the mourning 
at the passing of King George V is evidence, if evidence were 
needed, of the profound devotion of all classes of my country- 
men to the Crown, the essential link under the new Constitution 
between England and India. 
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Communal Representation, 16, 43, 
45, 82, 102, 125, 126, 
203. 
Communal Strife, see also Hindu- 
Moslem Antagonism. 
Crux of the Indian Constitutional 
problem, 100, I10, 120, 
I2I, 293. 
Conciliation Committee, failure of, 
126. 
Conservative Party, British 
Dissenting Amendment by, to 
Report of Joint Select 
Committee, 199. 
Views of, on Indian Federation, 


197. 
Constituencies, Delimitation of, 214. 
Constitution, the New, estimated 
cost of, 204 & n. 
Indian aspirations based on, 304-5. 
Suspension of, Viceroy’s powers 
and duties in event of, 
212. 
Workableness essential, III. 
Constitution Act, see Government of 
India Act, 1935. 

Constitutional Breakdown, emer- 
gency powers of, Gover- 
nors General in case of, 
160-1. 

Constitutional Change or Reform 
Post-war steps towards, 27. 
Preparing the ground for, 227 

Sqq. 
Pronouncement on, secured by 
Montagu, 29. 
Montagu Declaration on, 30. 

Consultative Committee, 122. 
Failure of, 125, 127. 

Co-operation, a duty of British 

Indians, 296, 298. 

Cotton 

Lancashire Cotton trade with 
India, 241 sqq. 

Piece-goods, Japanese invasion of 
market for, 237-8. 


INDIA 


Cotton—(cont.) 
Raw, Indian export of to United 
Kingdom, 235, 237. 
Council of Greater India, Con- 
servative proposal for, 


199. 
Council of India, 7, 11. 
Secretary of State not bound to 
follow its advice, with 
one exception, 8. 
Council of State, see also Federal 
Legislature. 
Allocation of Seats, 89, 151, 152. 
British-Indian members of, mode 
of election, 151. 
Composition, 89, 151, 214. 
Election to, 89, 151, 214. 
Franchise qualification, 41, 214. 
Number of Governor-General’s 
nominees, 89. 
Women representatives in, 215. 


Counsellors, see under Governor- 
General. 

Criminal Emergency Power Bill, 
No. II., 1919, passed 


into law, 34. 
Law Amendment Bill, 
No. I., of 1919, dropped, 


Criminal 


34- 
Criminal Proceedings affecting Euro- 
pean British Subjects, 
Bill or amendment affect- 
ing procedure for, Gov- 
ernor-General or Gov- 
ernor’s sanction requisite 
for, 159. 
Crown, the 
Judges appointed by, 202. 
Officers recruited by, Governor’s 
powers as to, 143. 
Power to disallow Acts to which a 
Governor-General or a 
Governor may have given 
his consent, 159. 
Relations with Indian States, 19, 
53, 55, 59, 57, 119, 149, 
209, 212. 
Customs, see also Tariffs. 
Duties on Imported liquor, 94. 
Imperial Preference as affecting, 


233. 
Revenue from, stability of, 93. 
Sea Customs duties, allocation of, 


95. 
Share in, of Indian States, 256-7. 


INDEX 


DEFENCE 


Army, Budget of 
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Defence of India Act, expiration of, 


34- 
Authorization of, by Certifica- Delhi Pact, the, 116, 124. 
tion of Governor-General, Democracy, British, basis of, 302. 


190 
Expenditure, 92-3 
Commander-in-Chief, acting 
with Viceroy, authority 
for control of, go. 
Function of, 8. 
Indianization, 90-1, 250 sqq. 
British policy for, 254. 
Eight Units Scheme, 252, 253. 
Indian Sandhurst, 251, 252-3. 
Indian views on, 169. 
Speeding-up, 167. 
Places reserved for Indians 


for India, obstacles to, 294. 


Depressed Classes, see also Com- 


munal Award. 
Franchise, 131. 
Gandhi’s campaign on behalf of, 
263, 266. 
Representation, Allocation of 
Seats and Methods of 
Election, 83, 127. 
Modified by Poona Pact, 129— 
130, 153, 262. 
in Upper House, grievance over, 
203. 


in British Military Col- Discrimination 


leges, 253. 
British troops in India, 103, 252 ”. 

Capitation Grants for, 254. 

Adjustment of, 255. 

Imperial control, go. 

Proportion of, 8. 

Retention of, 103. 

Control of 
Recommendations of the Statu- 
tory Commission, 89 sqq. 
Dissenting views of Central 
Government, 102. 
Dehra Dun, Indian Military Col- 
lege at, 252, 253. 
Expenditure, 254, 255 
Federal Government’s sphere con- 
cerning, 182. 
Indian military co-operation during 
the war of 1914-19, 23-4. 
Indian States’ contingents, 91. 

Command of, I9. 

International aspect of, 89. 

Military force in India, present 
total strength, 252 x. 

Officers, etc., pensioned or dis- 
charged, enfranchisement 
of; extension to Indian 
Police force, 214. 

Proposals on, of 

All-India Parties Committee, 
98-9. 
Indian Central Committee, 1o1. 
Recruitment, Indian view on, 167. 
Reserved Department, 136, 143, 
149, 184-5, 198. 

Royal Indian Marine Volunteer 
Reserve open to Euro- 
peans and Indians, 255. 


Administrative, 200. 
British (European) subjects in 
British India, safeguards 
against, 158-9. 
Commercial 
Against British 
200, 201. 
Prevention of, 136, 160, 170, 


imports, 13, 


185. 
Provisions of Constitutional Act, 
213. 
Special responsibility of Gov- 
ernor-General and Gover- 
nors, 160. 
Legislative, prevention by Statu- 
tory provisions, 200. 
Prevention, Special responsibility 
of Governors and Gov- 
ernor-General, 86, 
185, 200, 201. 
Professional, of Alien residents, 


160, 


213. 

Racial, Act preventing, 6, 213. 

Taxation, Statutory Limitations 
against, 213. 

Treatment of Indian soldiers serv- 
ing in the late War, 


24. 
Dominion Status for India, 68 sqq. 


Avoidance of the words by Im- 
perial Government, 222, 
224. 
Not mentioned in 
Report of Joint Select Com- 
mittee, 195. 
Report of Statutory Commis- 
sion, 104. 
White Paper, 164, 166. 
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Dominion Status for India—(cont?.) 
British disbelief in attainment of, 


274. 
Degree already attained by India, 


223. 

Distinction between, and Re- 
sponsible Government, 
222-3. 


Federal Government as tempor- 
arily superseding, 108, 


109. 
Labour Party attitude to, 197-8. 
Lord Irwin’s announcement on, 
69, 212, 224. 

Conservative denunciation of, 
273-4- 

Correspondence on, between the 
Prime Minister and Mr. 
Baldwin, 73-4. 

Effect of, in India, 71, 73. 

in Britain, 73. 

Parliamentary controversy over, 

72 SQQ., 225. 
Montagu-Chelmsford Declaration 
applicable to, 72. 

Natural goal of India, 208, 224-5. 

Nehru Report on, 67, 68, 98 sqq. 

Opponents of, answer to, of Lord 
Irwin, 226. 

Promised by Ramsay MacDonald, 
106. 

Dual Government (see also Dyarchy), 

6 


Duties, see also Customs and Tariffs. 
Export and Import, object of, 
134. 
Dyarchy, 37, 218. 
Abolition of, 81, 86, 102, 153. 
in Central Government suggested 
by Indian Central Com- 
mittee, Ior. 
Defects of, 52. 
Demands for revision, 50. 
Not a school for freedom, 50. 
Obstruction to, difficulties due to, 


60. 

Political relationship with the 
States, 53. 

Provincial views on, 52. 

Purpose of, partial fulfilment of, 


52. 
Revision of, Indian Liberal and 
Nationalist demand for, 


50. 
Start of, unfortunate manner of, 
50. 


Dyarchy—(cont.) 
Transitional, 52, 59. 
Uapepule and largely ineffective, 


204. 
Working of, 37 sqq., 46. 
Constitutional difficulties, 50. 
Financial impediments, 47. 
Liberal demand for revision 
reinforced by National- 
ists, 50. 
Statutory Commission on, 59. 


ECCLESIASTICAL Affairs, a Reserved 
Department, 150. 
Economic planning, present and 
future, 283. 
Education 
Auxiliary Committee on, 65. 
Indian States, leading in, 22. 
Transferred Subject under Dy- 
archy, 38. 
Elections and Electorates 
Adult Suffrage and its effects, 99. 
Burmese, 143. 
Constituencies, size of, 189-90. 
Direct, 39. 
Failure of, 40. 
Proposed, 131, 132. 
Indirect, 14, 39. 
Opponents and supporters of, 


203. 
Proposals of the Joint Select 
Committee, 202-3. 
Special interest constituencies, 83, 
127, 155. 
Training of, overlooked under 
Dyarchy, 52. 
White Paper proposals, 155. 
Women in proportion to men, 
214-15 
European Association, reorganiza- 
tion on an All-India 
basis, 46. 
Europeans 
Representation in Council of State, 


214. 
Special electorates for, 83,127 &n., 

155. 

Exchange, see under Finance. 

Excise, see under Finance. 

Excluded Areas, Administration by 
Governor, 143. 

Executive Authority before the last 
Government of India Act, 


INDEX 


Executive Council, 150. 
External Affairs, see Foreign Affairs. 


FAMILY Pension Funds, see under 
Pensions. 

Federal Assembly, reconstitution of 
the Central Legislature 


as, 88. 

Federal Central Government, en- 
visaged by the Indian 
Government in the De- 
spatch, 3. 

Federal Council of State, see Council 
of State. 

Federal Court, see under Judicature. 

Federal Finance, see under Finance. 

Federal Government 

Canadian and Australian, flaws | 
in, 220. 

Dominion Status as temporarily 
superseded by, 108, Iog. 

Financial position in regard to 
Constitutional Changes, | 


174. 
Financial relations with Indian 
States, Report of Com- 
mittee on, 130, 134-5. 
Relation to, of the Indian Princes, 
212. I 
Sphere as to Defence, 182. 
Federal House of Assembly, see 
House of Assembly. 
Federal Jurisdiction, area of, 209. 
Federal Laws and Constitution Act, 
disputes arising out of 
interpretations of, Juris- 
diction over, 202. 
Enforcement of, and Indian States, 
210. 
Federal Legislature, see also Council 
of State, and House of 
Assembly. 
Advocate-General to have seat in 
both Chambers, 214. 
Bi-cameral, 151. 
British political views on, I1I. 
Co-operation with the Autonom- 
ous Provinces, 105, 302. 
Conflict between them, avoid- 
ance of, 183-4. 
Definition of, in the Constitution 
Act, 196. 
Indian demand for, 110-11. 
Second Chambers in, Labour view 
on, 199. 
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Federal Legislature—(cont?.) 
Size of Chambers and allocation of 


Seats, 132. 

Special interests, Commerce, 
Labour, etc., provision 
for, 155. 


Statutory obligation to provide 
funds for pensions, 213. 
Structure of, amendments con- 
cerning, 213-14. 
Summons prorogation and dis- 
solution of, special re- 
sponsibility of Governor- 
General, 160. 
Federation, All-India, 146, 149 sqgq. 
Accession of States, see under 
Indian States below. 
Agreed to, by Gandhi, 117. 
Attitude to, in England of press, 
people and the services, 
138-9. 
British policy regarding 
Delay in implementing, 114. 
Statement issued on, by the 
Prime Minister, 112 sqq. 
Unanimity on, not attained at 
Round Table Conference, 


121. 

Central Government in, Structure 
of, 149. 

Conditions leading to, provision of, 
80. 

Conservative view of the diffi- 
culties inherent in, 199—- 
200. 

Declarations in favour of, Indian 
and British, 111, 112. 

Desirable, by gradual evolution, 
103. 

Disparate Units in, difficulties 
caused by, 181 sqq. 

‘‘ Effective,’’ 137. 

Establishment of, Provisions for, 
209. 

Executive, composition, 150. 

Factors on which contingent, de- 
lay is involved, 149. 

Federal Parliamentary System, 
draft plans of, 137 

Finance, see that head. 

Financial position in regard to 
Constitutional Changes, 
187, 188. 

Indian States and 

Accession, 99. 


22 
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Federation, All-India—(conz.) 


Indian States and Accession— 
(cont.) 
Attitude to, and Declaration 
on, of the Princes, 54, 58, 
106, 108, 109, I12, I14- 
115, 119—20,126, 146, 142, 
147, 219. 
Bases for, 195. 
Objections of the Princes, 
209. 
Conditions of, 112, 114, 115, 
148. 
Objections of the Princes, 


171. 

Crown not obliged to accept 
any, 152. 

Instruments of, 207. 

Approval and Amendment 
by Parliament, 216. 

No obligation on Crown to 
accept, 216 n. 

Scope of, 212. 

Unacceptable, 210. 

No right to withdraw after, 182. 

Paramountcy, anxiety on, of 
the Princes, 55, 58, 115, 
125, 209, 303. 

Strengthening of Central Gov- 
ernment by, 105-6. 

Sufficient number of,  pre- 
requisite to Federation, 
152, 256. 

Voluntary character of, 210, 212. 

Indian States— 

Difficulties of, 181. 

Guarantee on interference in 
internal affairs not de- 
finitely secured, 137. 

Members not able to leave at 
will, 145, 182. 

Negotiations with, 256 sqq. 

Object of, in adherence to, I19. 

Proposals of the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission, 91. 

Representation} of in Legisla- 
tures, 151. 

Right not to enter Federation if 
dissatisfied, 133. 

Suggestions on, of the Princes, 
54; 171. 

Transference by, of matters re- 
cognized as Federal, 152. 

Leadership required, 286-7. 
Opportunity afforded by, to stabi- 
lize Indian polity, 221. 


INDIA 


Federation, All-India—(conz.) 


Partners in, Common enterprise of 
essential, 277. 

Tasks before, 284 sqq. 
Pre-requisites, 152, 216, 230, 256. 
Proposal for, endorsed by Joint 

Select Committee, 195. 
Racial equality essential to, 277. 
Relations between Centre and Pro- 
vinces, 105, 183-4, 302. 
Relations between Federation and 
Federal Units, 156, 183. 
Residual Sovereignty and, 183. 
Suggestion of the Princes formu- 
lated, 75-6, 219. 


Federation, Economic, of Units of 


the Empire, 225. 


Finance, see also Taxation. 


Budget, balance, 134. 

Budget system introduced, 7. 

Burma, after separation, 143, 144. 

Conversion of short-term debt into 
long-term securities, 228. 

Cost of new Indian Constitution, 
204. 

Currency disturbance, losses due 
to, 47. 

Deficits, 48. 

Proposals for extinguishing, 48, 

49, 187 

Economic depression in relation to, 


133-4. 

Exchange, stabilization of, 47, 231. 

Excise duties, national, on cigar- 
ettes and matches, 94. 

Excise policy, Provincial, 94. 

Expenditure of Government, Re- 
duction in, 229. 

Expert enquiry on, before Con- 
stitution Act coming into 
operation, 187-8. 

Federal Finance Committee, Re- 
port of, 130, 133 sqq. 

Financial Reforms, 92 sqq. 

Financial Safeguards, 136, 159, 
169. 

Not justified in Indian opinion, 
169, 170. 

Fiscal Autonomy Convention in 
India, 201, 224, 233, 247, 
248—~9. 

Hailey memorandum on, 187, 188. 

House of Assembly’s functions as 
to, 89. 

Indian States 

Cash contributions, 210. 
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Finance—(con#.) 
Indian States—(cont.) 
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Foreign Affairs, a Reserved Subject, 


136, 143, 149. 


Claim to share of Customs Forest panchayats, 301. 


duties, 256-7. 

Consultation with, on financial 
policy, 95. 

Financial adjustments between 
and the Federation, 130, 
134-5: 

Effect on Revenue, 205. 

Solvency of Federation desired 
by, before joining, 205. 

Loans raised since 1923, 228-9. 

National Economic Council for 
India, 236. 

Preparation of economic back- 
ground for the new Con- 
stitution, 227. 

Present financial situation, 92. 

Protective duties, Indian, 241 sqq. 

Provincial, 94-5. 

Recommendations of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, 


92. 
Reserved Subject under Dyarchy, 


Revenue 
Apportionment of, and of ex- 
penditure between Cen- 
tral Government and 
Provinces, 48. 
Customs the chief factor in 
growth of, 93. 

Effect on, of arrangements with 
Indian States, 205. 
Effect on, of separation of 

Burma, 205. 
Sources of, 7. 
Allocation of between Federa- 
tion and Federal Units, 


134. 
Chief, possible effect on, of 
Imperial Preference, 233. 
No new sources, 188. 
Tariffs as, 241. 
Special Financial Enquiry (1935), 
terms of reference, 205 n. 
Stabilization of, 228 sqq. 
Financial Adviser, 143. 


Financial Relations Committee 
(Meston Committee), ob- 
ject of, 49. 


Financial Relations with Indian 
States, Committee on, 
Report of, 130, 134-5. 


Franchise 


(see also Communal 

Award), 39 sqq. 

Adult, Labour recommendation 
on, 199. 

Depressed classes, 131, 156. 

Direct vote in, 137, 151. 

Existing, 131. 

Extension, recommendations on, 
40, 82, 190, 199. 

Federal, 155. 

Income-tax payers, 131. 

Indian Franchise Committee, 130. 
Recommendations of, 131 sqq. 
Indirect, views for and against, 

155, 190. 

extension of, recom- 

mended by the Labour 

Party, 199. 

Military, extension to Reserves and 
to Police, 131, 214. 

New Indian, position of, in the Con- 
stitution Bill, 208. 

Numbers enfranchised, 299. 

Police, extension to, of Military 
Franchise, 131, 214. 

Provincial, 39, 155. 

Extension of, 155-6. 

Qualifications, 132, 155-6. 
Qualifications 

Educational, 155, 188, 189. 

Military Service, extension of, 

131, 214. 

Property, 41, 83, 155, 214. 
Rural, Bihar and Orissa, 208. 
Schemes for, in Montagu-Chelms- 

ford Report, 39. 
Under the Morley-Minto Reforms, 


Labour, 


14, 39. 
White Paper proposals for, 155 
sqq., 208. 
Women’s Franchise 
Application for Registration 
needed, 189. 
Extension of, 131, 199. 
Proportion to men’s, 132. 
Raising of, 155-6. 
Provisions for, in White Paper, 
155, 189, 208. 
Qualification, 131. 
Educational, 155, 188-9. 
Property, 83, 189. 
Reservation of Seats, 155. 
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Franchise—(conz.) 


Government of India Act—(cont.) 
Women’s Franchise—(cont.) 


Wives, 131. 
Wives’ and Widows’, 83, 189. 


Fundamental Rights, demand for, 


inclusion of, in the Con- 
stitution Act, 171, 189. 


Gop Exports, Indian, 228, 229. 
Gold Standard, British abandon- 


ment of, 228, 232. 


Government, see also Central, Fed- 


eval, and Provincial. 

Under the East India Company, 6 
pre- and post-Mutiny, 
6-7; at beginning of 
twentieth century, 11. 

Unitary, transformation into Fed- 
eration, reasons for so 
doing, 147. 


Government of India Act 


1858, East India Company’s Gov- 
ernment transferred by, 
to the Crown, 19. 
IQI9Q, 29. 
Announcement of, 30-1, 33. 
Constitutional Changes effected 
by, 31 sqq. 
Details of, 37 sqq. 
Dyarchy established by, 37, 


59. 
Good impression made by, 31. 

Stultification of, 273. 

Preamble, Government policy 
elaborated in, 31-2, 59, 
208. 

Applicable to Dominion Sta- 
tus, 72, 195. 

Irwin declaration on Do- 
minion Status involving 
no fresh departure from, 
73 & n. 

Retained for Government of 
India Act, 1935, 211. 

Provision in, for appointment of 
a Statutory Commission, 


59. 

Reserved and transferred sub- 
jects, 

Royal Bcc tnetion on, 33. 

Sec. 84 A, basis of terms of 
reference of India Statu- 

ry Commission, 61. 
Transitional character of, 59. 


1935, 207 Sqq. 

Amendment only by Act of 
British Parliament, 158. 

Amendments in Parliament, 
2II. 

Dominion Status not men- 
tioned in, 222, 224, 225. 

Existing position as embodied 
in, variation between, 
and recommendations of 
the White Paper, 147 sgq. 

Fundamental Rights, Claim for 
inclusion in, 171, 189. 

Indian desire that it be alterable, 
168. 

Introduction of, 211. 

Not binding on Indian Princes, 
210. 

Partnership in a common cause 
involved in the working 


of, 271 sqq. 
Potentialities opened up by, 
280. 
Preamble of Act of 1919 re- 
tained, 


Provisions regarding the Police, 
16 


3. 
Three principles embodied in, 

146. 
Transitional provisions in, 216. 


Governor-General 


Acts, Indian objection to, 167. 
Army Budget, certificated by, 


go. 
Assent to Bills 

Essential to legislation affecting 
existing Police Acts, 159, 
163. 

Withholding of, from bills dis- 
criminatory in fact 
though not in form, 185, 
201. 

Central Intelligence Bureau, as- 
signed to a Reserved De- 
partment, 163. 

Counsellors, 157. 

Crown powers to disallow Acts 
assented to by Governor- 
General, 159. 

Financial Adviser, 160. 

Instrument of Instructions, 161, 
184, 216, 

Modifications desired by 
Indians, 167. 
On Assent to Bills, 201. 


INDEX 


Governor-General—(cont.) 
Ministers of, 161. 
Appointed only to ‘aid and 
advise ’’ him, 194. 
Powers, Special Powers, and Re- 
sponsibilities of 
Definition in Constitution Act 
urged, 169. 
Discretionary, in regard to 
Legislatures and Legis- 
lation, 38, 135, 156. 
Discrimination, Prevention of, 
86, 160, 185, 200, 201. 
Emergency powers, 86, 136. 
Ultimate, 160 sqq. 
Exercise of, to be with Ministers, 
169. 
Hoare’s evidence on, 186. 
Indian objections to, 167. 
Indian States, rights and dig- 
nities of, Protection of, 
160, 210, 212. 
Intervention in Emergency, 136. 
Minorities, safeguarding of in- 
terests of, 160. 
Nomination of officials for the 
Assembly, 89. 


Nomination for Portfolio of | 


Law and Order, 161. 

Peace and tranquillity, preven- 
tion of grave menace to, 
85, 160. 

Pensioners’ rights, 213. 

Public Services, Safeguarding 
rights and legitimate in- 
terests of, 160. 

Reserved Departments, 149-50 


157. 
Safeguarding Financial Stability 
Indian objections to, 169, 

170. 

Three categories of, 135-6. 
Sanction of, Bills, etc., requiring 

158, 159. 

Indian objection to, 167. 
Statutory personal powers of, 194. 
Vested with the whole executive 

powers of the Federa. 
tion, 194. 
as Viceroy, see Viceroy. 
Governors 
Expenditure, non-votable, 86. 
Instrument of Instructions, 161. 
Powers, Special Powers and Re 
sponsibilities of, identical 
with those of a Governor. 
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Governors—(con?.) 


General, 86, 157, 159, 
160, 161, 162, 163, 167, 
169, 185, 201, 213. 

Reserved subjects placed under, 
38, 136, 143. 

Special powers concerning Burma, 
143-4. 

Troops for maintenance of internal 
peace and order, demand 
for, to come from, g1. 

Great Britain, in Federal India the 
first partner, tasks before, 
284, 291. 
rreat War, the 

British unpopularity after, in the 
East, 26. 

India and, 23. 


High Commissioner for India 
in London, appointment 
and functions of, 224 & n. 
High Courts, see under Judicature. 
Hilton Young Currency Commis- 
sion, recommendation on 
stabilizing the Rupee, 
230-1 
Hindu dissatisfaction with the Com- 
munal Award, 129, 165, 
190, I9I-—2, 262. 
Hindu-Moslem antagonism, see also 
Communal Award, and 
Communal Sirife. 
Friction caused by, riots due to, 
and lives lost, 80, 82. 
Accentuated by the Nehru 
Report, 100. 
Quietude in 1927, 60-1. 
Recrudescence in 1929, 68. 
Hindus, separate electoral compart- 
ments for, 127 & n. 
Home Rule League, Indian, forma- 
tion of, 27. 
Lucknow Pact, demands of, 28. 
Home Rule party, Indian (see also 
Swaraj), the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms re- 
jected by, 45. 
House of Assembly, see also Federal 
Legislature. 
Allocation of Seats, 151, 152. 
Composition of, 95, 151. 
Election to, 214. 
Financial functions of, 89. 
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Hyderabad, State of 
Question of cession of the Berars, 
II9Q~20, 140. 
Agreement concluded with, as 
to position of the Berars 
under Federation, 257-8. 


IMPERIAL Conference of 1926 and 
the meaning of Dominion 
Status, 70. 
Imperial Legislative Council 
Memorandum of, on desired Con- 
stitutional changes, 27. 
Endorsement by the Indian 
National Congress, 27-8. 
Imperial Preference, 232 sqq. 
India as affected by, 232, 234. 
Indian Nationalist views on, 235-— 
236. 
Ottawa Conference and, 232 sqq. 
Imperialism, Indo-British relation- 
ship impeded by, 276—7. 


India 
Independence, complete, efforts 
for, 69. 
Labour Government and, 66, 68, 
69, 197-8. 


Never the ‘‘ sport of party,’’ 67. 
Privileged Classes in, a reproach 
to be removed by, 295-6. 
Reaction of, to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, 44. 
and the War, 23 sqq. 
Internal disorders due to, 25. 
India and British relationship, spirit- 
ual values in, 275 sqq. 
Indian Central Committee 
Report of, ror. 
Minutes of dissent, 102. 
Indian Christian Communities 
Representation on Council of 
State, 214. 
Separate Electorates for, 127. 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, Re- 
port of, on Local Self- 
Government, 39—40. 
Indian Cotton, surplus, problem of, 
238 sqq. 
Indian Councils Act 
1892, 9. 
1909, 14 & n. 
Indian Delimitation Committee, 
terms of reference, 214 n. 
Indian Educated Classes, prejudice 
felt against, 274. 


INDIA 
Indian Franchise Committee, 122, 


130. 

Proposals for Educational Fran- 
chise, 155. 

Recommendations, 131. 

Deadlock reached, 132-3. 
Indian Industries, protection of, 169. 
Indian Liberal Federation, protest 

against White Paper, 170. 
Indian Liberals, see Liberal Polt- 
ticians, Indian. 
Indian mass population 
Contact with official world needed, 
282. 
Discontent among, 281. 
Laws passed to benefit, non- 
enforcement of, 282. 
Poverty among, 280-1. 
Rural, not politically conscious, 79. 
Welfare of 

State action for, 283. 

Voluntary Associations for, 283. 
Indian Mercantile Community, and 

Commercial Discrimina- 
tion, 201; see also Dis- 
crimination, Commercial. 
Indian National Congress 

Attitude of, to the Communal 
Award, 127-8, 267-8. 

Candidature for Reformed Coun- 
cils supported by a min- 
ority in, 45. 

Civil Disobedience and, 116, 227. 

Gandhi’s consequent arrest, and 

renewed fasting, 261 sqq. 

Negotiations with, not entered 

in, 263. 
Commission clamoured for, by, 60. 
Council-entry programme advised 
by Gandhi, 266. 
Adoption of, 267. 
Differences within, 44, 262, 267, 
268, 269. 
Dominion Status or complete inde- 
pendence sought by, 74. 
English attitude to, consequences 
of, 269. 
Home Rule Agitation of, 26—7. 
Irwin-Gandhi pact and, 116, 259, 
260. 
Karachi Session 
Gandhi appointed by, as dele- 
gate to the Second Round 
Table Conference, 118. 
Mandate of, entrusted to him, 
119, 122 sqq. 
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Indian National Congress—(con#.) 

Measures taken against, by Gov- 
ernment, 141-2, 197. 

Moderate members, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms ac- 
cepted by, and with- 
drawal of, 44. 

Nationalist view of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, 44- 


45- 
New Legislative Councils boy- 
cotted by, 46. 
Non-co-operation programme 
adopted by, 45. 
Organization and object of, 11-12. 
Peaceful war on British Rule in 
India declared by, 69. 
Schism in, on the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, 44. 
Swaraj Party within, 268. 
White Paper proposals rejected 
by, 164, 267, 268. 
Working Committee, resolution of, 
as to co-operation with 
Government, 260. 
Indian Political Aspirations 
Attitude to, of Parliament, 194. 
Joint Select Committee Report on, 


197. 
Indian Princes, see also IJndian 
States. 
Attitude of, to Democratization, 


53- 
Bikaner Conference of, Scheme 
for Federal Government 
put forward at, 209, 219. 
Earlier suggestion for Federa- 
tion, 75-6. 
Complaints by, 53. 
Declaration of, at the First 
Round Table Conference, 


147. 
First Official Conference of, 55. 
Goal of, 22. 
Loyalty of, to the Crown, 22. 
Paramountcy, anxiety on, 13, 19, 
55 59q., 115, 125,171,172, 
182, 183, 209, 303. 
Sovereignty of, 13. 
Residual, 183. 
Indian problem, the Four salient 
features of, 79. 
Indian Races, diversity of, 80. 
Indian paar life, disintegration of, 
68. 


Indian States, 
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see also Indian 
Princes. 
Accession to Federation, see under 
Federation. 
Administration in, 21. 
Amour propre of, irritation of, by 
Curzon, 13. 
Attitude of, to Federation, 219. 
Attitude to Report of Joint 
Select Committee, 207. 
British policy towards, 19. 
Ceded territories, 210. 
Chamber of Princes, 21, 54, 58. 
Classification of (table), 21. 
Collaboration of, stability accruing 
from, 139. 
Confederation of, 115. 
Conference of Princes and their 
advisers, 209, 219. 
Objections to the Constitution 
Bill and Instrument of 
Accession, 210. 
How met by Government, 
210—I1. 
Constitution Act not binding on, 
210. 
Constitutionaldevelopments in, 21. 
Curzon’s policy as to, 13. 
Direct Taxation, objection to, 171. 
Disruptive effect on, of Non- 
co-operation, 303. 
and Federation, see under Fedeva- 
tion, Federal Legislature, 
etc. 
Finance, see under that head. 
Financial relations with Federal 
Government, Committee 
of, Report of, 130, 134-5. 
Internal affairs of, British inter- 
vention in, 19, 20. 
Right of intervention reaffirmed, 


56-7. 

Internal autonomy aim of, 119. 
Paramountcy and, see under 
Indian Princes. 

Position of, as Partners in Federal 
India, 289. 
Anticipations from their Part- 
nership, 290-1. 
Tasks before, 289 sqq. 
Privileges and Immunities, treat- 
ment of, in Constitution 
Bill, 210. 
Protection for, Act regarding, see 
Indian States (Protection 
Act). 
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Indian States—(cont.) 

Relations with British India, 
economic, financial and 
politico-economic, 18, 19, 

_ 54, 55, 56, 57, 130, 135. 
Linking-up, 303. 

Relations of, with the Crown, 19, 
53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 119, 
149, 209, 212. 

Definition of, 58. 
Crown intervention in internal 
affairs of States, 56-7, 
119-20. 
Resident or Political Agent in, 19, 


20. 

Representation of, at Round Table 
Conferences, 108, 109, 
II2, 115, 119-20, 124-5, 
126. 140, 142. 

Rights and Dignities of, Protection 
of, Special Responsibility 
for, of Governor-General 
and Governors, 160, 210, 
212. 

Share in Customs duties, 256-7. 

Size and Status, 18, 19. 

Those leading in Education, 22. 

Viceroy’s exercise of rights of 
Paramount Power, 212. 

Indian States Enquiry Committee 
(Financial) 

Attitude to, of the Princes, 108. 

Recommendations of, 134-5. 

Report, 58, 77. 

Terms of reference, 57. 

Indian States (Protection) Act 

Object of, and spirit in which 
introduced, 258—9. 

Indian Statutory Commission 

Appointment and Terms of Re- 
ference, 59, 61. 

Cited on influence of the few 
politically-minded in the 
masses, 268. 

Co-operating Provincial Commit- 
tees: Reports, 101. 

Indian Central Committee ap- 
pointed to co-operate 
with, 65. 

Indirect election opposed by, 203. 

Members, 61. 

Nationalist boycott of, 62 sqq. 

Report, 76. 

spatch on, of the Government 
of India, publication of, 


Indian Statutory Commission—(con#.) 
Report—(conz.) 

Despatch on—(con#.) 
and points of dissent, 
102 sqq., 271. 

Not referred to a Joint Select 
Committee of Parlia- 
ment, 78. 

Omission from, of the promise of 
Dominion Status, Indian 
denunciation of, 78. 

Reception of, in India and in 
England, 78-9. 

Recommendations, 79. 

Alternative proposals from re- 
sponsible Indian sources, 
97 Sqq- 

Defence, 91 sqq. 

Four points to be borne in 
mind, 79. 

Franchise extension, 40. 

gar opposition to, 78-9, 


a 
Lack of political conscious- 
ness of the Rural masses, 


79- 
Main recommendations sum- 
marized, 81. 
Miscellaneous 
(2) Separation of Burma, 96. 
(0) Backward tracts, 96. 
Principles on which based, 80. 
Scope of, 78. 
Separation of Burma, 142. 
Transfer of Law and Order, 
84-5, 161. 
Indian Subjects domiciled in the 
Dominions, present posi- 
tion of, 289-90. 
Indian villagers, parasites on, 295. 
Indianization, see under Defence. 
Indo- Japanese trade agreement, 238, 


244. 

Instrument of Accession, see under 
Indian States, under 
Federation. 

Instruments of Instructions, ap- 
proval and amendment 
of, procedure for, 216. 

Legal position defined by Secre- 
tary of State, 186. 

Intelligentsia, British and Indian, 
psychological chasm be- 
tween, 36. 

Irrigation panchayats, 301. 
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JAPANESE Competition in the Textile Khalif, the, deposition of, and the 


market, 237. 
Indo- Japanese agreement on, 238. 
Joint Select Committee on the 
Government of India Bill, 


45. 
All-India Federation, difficulties in 
the way of, 181. 
Burma, separation of, left to, 


145. 
Composition of, 180. 

Matters discussed before, 180 sqq. 
Memorandum of British India 
Assessors, 181. 
Proposals of White Paper ap- 
proved by, 146. 

Report, 193. 
Certain Features of, 200. 
Character of, conditioned by 
Indian irreconcilability, 
207. 
Conservative opinion cited, 216-— 


217. 
Dissenting Amendments, 197-8. 
Middle course between, 198. 
Emphasis of, on acceptance of 
main proposals, 205-6. 
Indian opinion on, 206-7. 
Safeguards proposed by, extended 
provision of, 194, 196. 
Scope of, 200-1. 
White Paper proposals laid before, 
179. 
Witnesses examined before, 180 
$qq., 223. 
Hoare’s evidence, 180 sqq. 
Judicature 
Appeal to Privy Council in Con- 
stitutional Cases, 215. 
Federal Court, 201, 202. 
Appeals as entertained by, 209. 
During Transitory Period, 216. 
High Courts and, 7, 202. 
Indian States High Courts, 21. 
Judges, appointed by the Crown, 
202. 
Recommendations of the Joint 
Select Committee, 201. 
Supreme Court of Appeal, 202. 
Under new Constitution, efforts to 
simplify, 215. 


Katuiawar States, controversy over 
share of Customs duties, 
259. 


Khalifat movement in 
India, 36, 44, 45. 
Gandhi's support of, 45. 


Lasour, Franchise for, 131. 
Separate Electoral Compartment 
for, 127 & n. 
Labour Movement, aim of Congress 
concerning, 268. 
Labour Party 
Attitude of, towards Indian Poli- 
tical aspirations, 66, 68, 
69, 197-8. 
Draft alternative Report sub- 
mitted by, to the Joint 
Select Committee, 198~9. 


{| Lancashire 


Indian Short staple cotton and, 
238, 239, 241. 
Increased use (table), 240. 
Lancashire and India, Cotton Agree- 
ment between, terms of, 
242, 243 Sqq. 
Lancashire—Indian Cotton Enquiry, 
Committee, 237, 239. 
Lancashire Textile Mission to India, 
237, 241. 
Landlords 
Franchise, 131. 
Special Electorates for, 127 & n., 


156. 
Law and Order, see also Judicature, 
and Poltce. 
Enforcement and Maintenance of, 
227. 
Maintenance of, high cost of, 92. 
Reserved Subject under Dyarchy, 
37-8. 
Transfer of 
Arguments on, 84. 
Essential for responsibleGovern- 
ment, 84-5. 
Main problem in Provinces, 161. 


re » 163. 
League of Nations, proposed Hindu 
deputation to, 191. 
Legislative Assemblies, see Provincial 
Legislatures. 
Legislative Assembly, Central 
Address of Lord Irwin to, on Indian 
self-government, 75. 
All-Parties’ proposals on, 99. 
Legislative Councils in Native States, 
21. 
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Legislative Powers, Gradua] exten- 
sion of, 9. 
Legislative Procedure, Discrimina- 
tive, Prevention of, 86. 
Legislature, Central, Power shared 
with Parliament, 102-3. 
Legislatures 
Bi-cameral, 82, 143, 154, 214. 
Burma, proposed in event of sepa- 
ration, 143~—4. 
Central, Franchise for, 39. 
and Legislation, Governor-Gene- 
ral’s discretionary powers 
as to, 135, 143. 
New Indian, Inauguration of, 35, 


36. 
Working of, 37, 47 sqq. 
Provincial, see that head. 
Liberal politicians, Indian 
Central responsibility the concern 


of, 125. 
Confidence of, won by King George, 


5. 
Delegation of, in favour of Re- 
sponsible Federal Go- 
vernment in India, 111. 
Demand for revision of Dyarchy, 


50. 
Dissatisfaction of, after the First 
Round Table Conference, 


115. 
Dissatisfaction of, with the White 
Paper, 165. 
Efforts of, to secure cessation of 
Civil Disobedience foiled 
by Gandhi, 79. 
Majority of, in the New Legis- 
lative Councils, 46. 
Position at Second Round Table 
Conference, 120. 
Gandhi’s presence secured by, 
139-40. 
Minority and Communal prob- 
lems their concern, 120, 
140. 
Progressive opinion of, on modi- 


fications of the White ] 


Paper Proposals, 167. 

Re-assurance to, of Secretary of 
State, 141. 

Support of, to Lord Irwin, 74-5. 

Views of, on the Indian Princes’ 
objections to the White 
Paper, 171 sqq. 

Loan conversion, need of, 136. 


INDIA 


Local Self-government 
Development of, by Indian leaders, 
300. 
Past, 10. 
Short reference to, in the Report 
on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, 39-40. 
Transferred Subject under Dy- 
archy, 38. 
Lucknow Pact, 28. 


MADRAS 
Dyarchy ignored in, 51. 
Electors in, proportion of, to the 
population, 41. 

Legislature bi-cameral, 154. 

Votes polled, increase in, 43. 
Meston Settlement, the, 49. 
Ministers 

Federal, 161. 

Appointed solely to ‘aid and 
advise,’’ 150, 194. 
Provincial 
Responsibility withheld from, 
under Dyarchy, 50 sqq. 
Subjects Transferred to, 38. 
Extent of powers regarding, 
50-1. 
Minorities 
Consideration of, at Second Round 
Table Conference, 120, 
125. 
Safeguards of Interests of, 80, 121, 


135. 
By Governor-General, 160. 
Satisfaction of, with the Con- 
ferences, 140. 
Montagu-Chelmsford Declaration, 
applicable to Dominion 
Status, 72. 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, see 
also Dyarchy. 
India’s reaction to, 44 sqq. 
Purpose of, 39. 
Temporary character of, 38. 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the, 
_ 30, _ 
Franchise schemes in, 39. 
on Local Self-government, 39, 301. 
Morley-Minto Reforms 
Attitude to, of British Statesmen, 


16. 
Franchise for, 14, 39. 
Inception of, 13. 
Nature of, 14 sqq. 
Royal Proclamation on, 13-14. 


INDEX 


Morley-Minto Reforms—(cont.) 
Weakness of the position created 
by, exposed, 17. 
Moslem Leaders 
Khalifat movement supported by, 


36, 45. 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform satis- 
factory to, 45. 

Moslem League, dissatisfaction with 
Report of Joint Select 
Committee, 206-7. 

Moslem - Hindu antagonism, see 
Hindu-Mosiem, see also 
Communal Award, and 
Communal Sirife. 

Moslems 

Indian, and the Treaty of Sévres 
6 


36. 
Separate electoral compartment 
for, 127. 
Success of, at Third Round 
Table Conference, 137. 
Muddiman Committee, see Reforms 
Enquiry Committee. 


NATIONAL Liberal Federation of 
India, opposition of, to 
Report of Joint Select 
Committee, 206. 
Nationalists, Indian 
Demand for revision of Dyarchy, 


50. 
Imperial Preference feared by, 
235-6. 
Obstruction by, effect of, 60. 
Nawanagar and other Kathiawar 
States 
Controversy over Customs duties, 


257. 
Nehru Report on Dominion Status, 
67, 68, 98 sqq. 
Non -co-operation programme of 
Gandhi, adoption of, by 
Congress, 45. 
Avoidance of, by British Indians, 
296. 
Results of, 296, 297~—8, 303. 
North-West Frontier Province 
Administration, special arrange- 
ments for, 83, 98. 
Civil Disobedience in, 260. 
Constitution, 83. 
Executive control, 83. 
Legislative Council, 83. 
International Frontier, 89. 
Legislature, uni-cameral, 1 54. 
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North-West Frontier Province— 
(cont.) 
Military operations on, 47. 
Status raised to that of a Gover- 
nor’s Province, 10 #., 122. 
Unrest in, 35. 
Militant Movement, 141. 
Rebellion organized in, 25. 
Red Shirt Movement, 267. 


OFFICIAL bloc, disappearance of, 83, 


214. 
Officials, attitude of, to the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, 1919, 


46, 
Orders in Council, procedure by, 
215-16, 261, 262. 
Effects of, 269-70. 
Orissa, New Province, see also 
Bthar and Orissa. 
Formation of, 137. 
Legislature, uni-cameral, 154. 
Rural Franchise, 208. 
Ottawa Agreements, 232 sqq. 


PARAMOUNTCY (see also under Indian 
States), 19. 
Definition of, 58. 
Indian Princes’ anxiety on, 55, 
58, 115, 125, 171, 172, 
182, 183, 209, 303. 
Parliament, Imperial 
Act of, embodying Indian Con- 
stitutional changes, 5. 
Attitude of, to 
Indianadministrativechanges, 3. 
Indian political aspirations, 194. 
Indian representation in, IOI. 
Instruments of Accession to be 
Approved and Amended 
by, 216. 
Instruments of Instructions to 
be laid before, 186. 
Report of the Statutory Commis- 
sion considered by, 104 


Sqq. 
Select Gammitios of both Houses, 
on the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report, 31. 
Sharing power with Indian Legis- 
latures, 102-3. 
Ultimate control of, over specified 
Indian affairs, 103. 
Parliamentary democracy, risk of, 
in India, 174. 
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Parliamentary Government 
Four essential factors non-existent 
in India, 196. 
Partnership, British and Indian, 
Implications of, 271 sqq. 
Good grace essential to, 272. 
Peace and tranquillity, prevention 
of grave menace to, 85, 
160, 
Peasants’ Movement, utilization of, 
by Congress, 268. 
Pensions 
Family Pension Funds 
Definite debt liability of Gov- 
ernment of India, 158. 
Future security of, 184-5, 202. 
Pensioners’ rights, safeguards for, 


213. 
Pitt’s Act, 1784, 6. 
Police 
Acts and Rules concerning 
Amendment of previous sanc- 
tion of Governor-General 
requisite, 159. 
All-Indian 
Recruitment and Conditions of 
Service of, 157, 158, 185. 
Alteration in Conditions 
Amending Act requisite, 
213. 
Distrust of, 35. 
Provisions of Constitution Act 
concerning, 163. 
Transfer of (see also Law and 
Order), 84, 161. 
Hoare on, 162. 
Safeguards against possible com- 
munalism and deteriora- 
tion, 161. 
Political Aspirations, see Indian 
Political Aspirations. 
Political Department, procedure in 
regard to the States, 19, 


20, 56. 
Politics and Culture, solidarity of, 
essential, 304. 
Conference at, of Indian 
National Congress, on 
Civil Disobedience, 261. 
Poona Pact, 129, 153, 262. 
Hindu demand for abrogation, Igo. 
Poverty of Indian masses, results of, 
280-1. 
Press Act, the, 16. 
‘Privy Council, the, appeals to, in 
constitutional cases, 215. 


Poona, 


Proclamation of the King-Emperor 
in 1908, on Representa- 
tiveinstitutions for India, 
13-14. 

Professional Discrimination, Stat- 
utory provisions against, 
213. 

Provinces, areas of, 9. 

Contributions from, to Central 
Government Finances, 48, 


49. 
Deficits of, 49. 
Sub-divisions of, I1. 
Transfer of Law and order to, 
161. 
Provincial Administration (see also 
Provincial Autonomy), 9. 
Under Dyarchy, 37, 38. 
Provincial Autonomy, 3, 81, 82 sqq., 
IOI, 102, 146. 
Central Government as affected 
by, 80 sqq. 
Development of, 80. 
Due functioning of, a step to 
Dominion Status, 299. 
Establishment of, 185, 216. 
Additional cost of, 187, 205. 
Financing of, 94. 
Franchise extension, 82. 
Governor’s Statutory Powers, 82. 
Governor-General’s powers of in- 
tervention, 183. 
Introduction without Deficit, 205. 
Provincial Constitution, Safe- 
guarding, 88. 
Recommendations on, by 
Indian Central Committee, 1o1. 
Joint Select Committee, 195. 
Statutory Commission, 82, 
White Paper, 148~9. 
Transfer of Law and Order, 84. 
Troops for Maintenance of Internal 
Peace and Order, de- 
mand for, to come from 
Provincial Governor, 91. 
Provincial Councils, seats allotted to, 
on Council of State, 89. 
Provincial Electorate 
Proportion of Electors to Popula- 
tion (table), 41. 
Total number of Electors in all 
the Provinces, including 
_ . . Burma, 41. 
Provincial Governments, relations 
of, with the Central 
Government, 53. 


INDEX 


Provincial Intelligence Departments, 
relations with Central, 
163. 
Provincial Legislatures 
Bi-cameral, 82, 154. 
Composition of, 82, 127, 153, 262. 
Co-operation with Centre desired, 


302. 
Deficits, how met, 188. 
Election of Members, 153. 
Officials non-eligible, 153. 
Electorate of, and qualification 
for, 41. 
Financial Independence aimed at, 


48. 

Franchise qualification, property 
and Education, 155; sec 
also Franchise. 

Lower House, Property quali- 
fication for Electors, 132. 

Overlapping with Federal, 183. 

Possible conflict of, with Central, 
183-4. 

Power to amend own Constitu- 
tion, 83. 

Primary duty, 282. 

Representation on 

Depressed Classes, 83, 127 & 7., 
153, 262. 
Special interests, 83, 127 & n. 
Women, 83, 127. 
State planning, to be modified by, 
8 


283. 
Strength of, table, 154. 
Structure of, changes in, 38. 
Public Health, a Transferred Sub- 
ject under Dyarchy, 38. 
Public Services 

Defence, see that head. 

Federal Government to control, 
Indian view on, 167. 

Indian Civil Service 

Recruitment for, 185. 
Statutory protection of, 157. 

Members of, Rights and legitimate 
interests of, Safeguards 
of, Special responsibility 
of Governor-General and 
Governors, 134-5, 160. 

Pensions, see that head. 

Police, see that head. 

Statutory Public Service Com- 
missions, Central and 
Provincial, 185. 

Punjab, discriminatory franchise in, 
42. 
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Punjab—(cont.) 

Dyarchy ignored in, 5r. 

Electors in, proportion of, to the 
population, 41. 

Legislature, uni-cameral, 154. 

No financial deficit in, 49. 

Revolutionary plans in, 23. 

Sikhs of, representation of, 83. 

Votes polled, increase in, 43. 


RACIAL superiority air of, provoca- 
tion given by, 285. 
Railways 
Administration of, 158. 
Central control over, 139, 250. 
Co-ordination of, with all forms 
of transport, 250. 
Finance of, Constitution Act on, 
210. 
Railway Tribunal, discrimination 
to be avoided by, 158, 
Statutory Federal Railway Board 
or Authority 
Constitution of, 168. 
Creation of, 184, 249-50. 
Reforms, see Montagu-Chelmsford, 
and Morley-Minto,; see 
also Government of India 
Act, 1919. 
Reforms Enquiry Committee, Re- 
ports of, 49, 50. 
Religion, Hindu demands concern- 
ing, I9I~2. 
Religions, Indian, varieties of, 80. 
Representative Government, and re- 
sponsibleGovernmentdis- 
tinguished, 15. 
Reserve Bank 
Bill or Amendment affecting, 
previous consent of Gov- 
ernor-General requisite, 


159. 
Central Control of, 139. 
Constitution and functions of, 230. 
Establishment of, 136, 159, 184, 
229-30. 
Pre-requisite to Federation, 136. 
Financial Safeguard provided by, 
159, 184. 
Indian demands as to, 168. 
Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934, 


230. 
Reserved Departments (see also 
Defence, and Foreign 


A ffatrs), 37, 46. 
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Reserved Departments—(cont.) 
Abolition of, in Provinces, 81, 82, 
153. 
in Burma, 143. 
Central Intelligence Bureau as- 
signed to one, 163. 
Counsellors for, see 
Governor-General. 
Demands for grants for non- 
votable, 157. 
Those controlled by Governor- 
General, 149-50, 157. 
Residuary Powers, 136, 137. 
Revenue, see under Finance. 
Round Table Conferences, 70, 75, 106. 
General Review, 137 sqq. 
Indirect election opposed at, 


under 


203. 

Insisted on, by Congress, 74. 
First, 72, 75, 77, 102, 103, 107. 

Burma Sub-Committee of, 142. 

Burma delegates at, 145. 
Second 

Committees set up by, 122. 

Reports of, 125. 
Conciliation Committee under 


Gandhi’s chairmanship, 
126. 
Preliminaries of 

Irwin’s announcement on 
Dominion Status, 69 sqq., 
73, 75- 

Gandhi-Irwin conversations, 
116-17. 

Gandhi’s decision to attend, 
118. 


Proceedings of, 118. 

Declaration of the Princes at, 
147. 

Gandhi’s presence at, reliance 
on his Congress mandate, 
and imprisonment after, 
118-19, 122 sqq., 139-40, 
259-60, 261 sqq. 

Fast held by, resulting in 
the Poona Pact, 128, 129, 
153, 262. 
Third, 125-6. 
Close of, position at, 137. 

Secretary of State’s assurance 

as to Federation at, 


227-8. 
Committees set up by, Reports 
of, 130 sqq. 
Memorandum submitted by 


Sapruand Jayakar, 168-9. 


INDIA 


Rowlatt Act, 34. 


Gandhi’s campaign against, 34-5. 


Rupee Ratio, 230-1. 
Rural Reconstruction, 282. 
Rural Welfare, Local Self-govern- 


ment in, the panchayat 
system for, 301. 


SAFEGUARDING of Industries Act, 


1921, 232. 


Safeguards (see also under Law and 


Order, Police, transfer of, 
Provincial Autonomy, and 
Public Services), 135 sqq. 
Additional, proposed in Report of 
Joint Select Committee, 
193-4, 196, 200-1. 
British emphasis on, I10, 125, 


174-5, 184. 
Commercial and Industrial, see 
that head. 
Conservative insistence on, III, 
120. 


Financial, see under Finance. 

Indian Liberal attitude to, 115. 

Labour view on, 199. 

Memorandum of Sapru 
Jayakar, 168. 

for Minorities, see that head. 

Necessity for, 147. 

Over-emphasis on, dangers of, 
166-7. 

Proposed in the White Paper, 
147, 149 Sqq-, 157 Sq. 
196. 

Reason for demand of, 196-7, 300. 

Reserved Departments as, 46. 

for Secretary of State’s liabilities, 


and 


136. 
Special responsibilities of Gover- 
nors-General and Gover- 
nors, 160 sqq., 217. 
Onus placed by, on Governor- 
General and Governors, 


217. 
Statutory Restrictions, 157. 
Strengthening in the Constitution 
Bill, 213. 
Salt Tax, see under Taxation. 
Sarda (Child Marriage) Act, Hindu 
attitude to, 1gr. 
Scheduled Castes, Representation on 
Council of State, 214. 
Sea Customs duties, see under 
Taxation. 


INDEX 


Secretary of State for India 
Advisory body for, 8, 215. 
Appointments to Security Services 

made by, 157, 162, 185. 
Council of, 7, 8, II, 215. 
Abolition of, Indian desire for, 


168. 

Secretary of State not bound by 
advice of, except in 
matters of Finance, 8. 

Functions of, 8. 

Liabilities of, to British investors, 
civil servants and pen- 
sion holders, safeguarding 
of, 136, 202, 213. 

Other liabilities of, 160. 

Member of British Cabinet, 8. 

No pledge given by, has any legal 
bearing on the matter of 
Dominion Status, 208. 

Seditious Meetings Act, 1911, 16. 
Self-government, see Local, and 
Provincial Autonomy ; see 
also Dominion Status, and 
Preamble to Act of 1919. 
Full and immediate, demands for, 


28. 
Within the Empire, 36. 
Sex no disability for any civil post: 
exceptions, 215. 
Shan States, see Excluded Areas. 
Ships and Shipping 
Registration of British ships on 
Indian register, 185. 
Sikhs 


Reservation of Seats for, Punjab, 


83. 
Separate Electoral Compartment 
for, 127 & n. 
Sind 


Legislature, uni-cameral, 154. 
New Province of, 137, 195. 
Social Intercourse, importance of, 
287. 
Social Legislation, belonging to Pro- 
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Sirtfe, and Sarda Act), 
Solution of, 304. 
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eventually remunerative, 


92. 
Southborough Franchise Committee 
Terms of reference, 40. 
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Special Interests, representation in 
Legislatures, 83,127 & n. 

Standard of Living, Indian, raising 
of, 280. 

States, see Indian States. 

Status (see also Dominion Status 
aimed at by the Indian 
National Congress), 27-8. 

Statute of Westminster 

Dominion Status alluded to in, 226. 
Supreme Court, see under Judicature. 
Swaraj, see also Home Rule. 

Curzon’s attitude to, 12. 

Royal proclamation on, 36. 
Swaraj Constitution, Gandhi on, 126. 
Swaraj Party, uninfluenced by 

Gandhi, 268. 


TarirFs, Indian, see also Customs. 
Control by Central Government, 
139. 
Effects on 
Lancashire Cotton Trade, 241 


Sqq- 
Indian peasantry and trade, 241. 
Taxation 
Additional, 48. 
Burmese, 144. 
Corporation tax, attitude on, of 
the Indian States, 134. 
Direct, Indian States’ objections 
to, 171. 
Discriminatory, Statutory limita- 
tions against, 213. 
Income, taxes on 

Allocation between Federation 
and Provinces, 134. 

Bill of Amendment, granting 
relief from Federal tax 
on, Governor-General or 
Governor’s sanction re- 
quisite, 159. 

Immunity of Sterling Loans 
from, position after Con- 
stitution Act is passed, 
160. 

Super tax on Companies, alloca- 
tion of, 134. 

Jute tax, Bengal, allocation of, 
88 


188. 

Proposals of Mr. Walter Layton, 
92, 93, 94, 95- : 

Provincial, extra, for balancing 
of Budgets, 49. 

Salt tax, doubling of, 48. 
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Terrorism 
Bengal, 141. 
Outbreak of, 120, 163, 267. 
Recrudescence of, Governors’ 


ower to combat, 163. 
Trade, see Commerce and Trade. 
Transferred Subjects, abolition of, 
81, 82. 
Transport (see also Railways), Co- 
ordination of, 250. 
Travancore, Education in, 22. 


UNITED Provinces 
Civil Disobedience in, 260. 
Electors in, proportion of, to the 
population, 41. 
Legislature, bi-cameral, 154. 
Votes polled, increase in, 43. 
United States of India, ideal set 
forth by Cotton, 218-19. 
Support to, by the Maharaja of 
Alwar, 219. 
University men, Separate Electoral 
compartments for, 127 


n. 
Untouchability,see Depressed Classes. 


VICEROY 
Acting with Commander-in-Chief, 
Authority for control of 
Army, 90. 
Differentiation of function of, as 
Governor - General and, 
58, 150. 
Powers and duties in event of 
Suspension of Constitu- 
tion, 212. 
Rights of Paramount Power to 
be exercised by, 212. 
Vote, the, use made of, 42. 
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42 (table), 43. 
Voters, Rural, votes of, how deter- 
mined, 43. 


WESTERN Civilization 
Gandhi’s view of, 278. 
Two strong features of, 278-9. 
Western and Indian Culture 
Interchange of, a desideratum, 


279. 
Fellowship essential for, 279. 


White Paper, the, 106, 140. 


Laid before the Joint Select 
Committee, 179. 
Main Principles, 146 sq. 

Endorsed by Joint Select Com- 
mittee, 193, 195. 

Proposals, 146 sqq. 

All-India Federation to be 
built at once, with due 
Safeguards and Reserva- 
tions, 147, 149 sqq. 

Conservative attitude to, 176— 


177, 199. ; 
Distribution of Legislative 
Powers between Centre 
and Units, 156. 
Franchise, 155, 208. 
Hindu attitude to, 165, 170. 
Indian demand for substantial 
modification, 167. 
Indian Opposition, 163 sqq., 267. 
Indian States and, objections 
raised by, 171. 

Moslem attitude to, 168, 170. 

Offering best prospect of in- 
creasing British trade in 
India, 235. 

Opposition in Great Britain, 
173, 181. 

Provincial Autonomy, 153. 

Rejection by Congress, 267-8. 

Safeguards, 147, 149 sqq., 157 
sqq., 196. 

Supporters of, Experimental 
Stage desired by, 178. 

Views on, of 

Indian Liberals, 171 sqq. 


Moderate - minded Indians, 
169-70. 
Women 
Attitude of, to the Communal 
Award, 128-9. 


Franchise of, see under Franchise. 

Proportion of, on Electoral Rolls, 
214-15. 

Representation of, on Provincial 
Legislatures, 83, 127. 

Seats reserved for, on the Council 

of State, 215. 

Rights, Fundamental 


Rights clause to protect, 
189. 
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